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AFTER THE WHIRLWIND 

CHAPTER I 
SOME PRACTICAL FEATURES OF MODERN WARFARE 

A busy street of Paris or of London in the summer 
of 1918 seemed, at the height of the traffic, like a road 
to a hospital. Wherever one looked were maimed and 
crippled men; the legless, the armless, the halt, the 
blind, attended or struggling on alone, — a strange and 
terrible procession. Four years of war had notice- 
ably thinned the city's population, slowed its pulse and 
shadowed its visage; also, four years of war had 
stamped about the eyes, even of civilians, lines and 
scribblings, startling to observers, that told plain 
enough stories of a new order of fears and cares. 

It was evep so. Paris, which used to be, on the lips 
of an untaught world, the gay and the frivolous, was 
like a funeral that had no end. In 1915 one woman 
in five wore deep mourning; in 1916 three women in 
five; in 1918 black seemed for women the universal 
wean Under its brave front and defiant pennag e 
Paris moved in one great tragedy. ^'We shall win 
in the end,'* men were saying over their tables, "but 
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what will victory be worth? Who will be left to cele- 
brate it?'* 

General Castlenau, one of the defenders of Verdun, 
was at a council of war when the news came to him that 
his third and last son had been killed in action. Grim 
Georges Clemenceau, the Old Tiger of France, Clemen- 
ceau of the iron will and the brusqu e manner, arose and 
put his arm around the General, uttering words of 
sympathy. He announced that in view of the sad news 
the Council would at once adjourn. General Castlenau 
thrust the telegram into his pocket, "There will be a 
time to mourn my son when the war is over,'* he said. 
"This is the point we were at," and put a steady finger 
upon the map. "Let us go on." 

A father of the church, who was also a dear old 
family friend, was delegated to break the news to 
Madame Castlenau. He approached her with tender 
solicitude. "Daughter," he began, "the hearts of all 
the women of France go out to you in sympathy." 
*T!iet all the women of France envy me," she cried, 
**for I have given to France my all, my three sons." 

Unconquerable spirit still pressing on under con- 
ditions that before would have seemed beyond human 
strength to bear; always new revelations of man's 
capacity to endure for the sake of an ideal that he 
holds above life and all mortal estimations. In Eng- 
land, no one in mourning and men that had lost their 
sons, brothers and nephews going stiU to their clubs 
where with steady hands they played billiards an:d in 
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steady voices talked of the weather, the crop prospects, 
Lloyd George, and trade statistics, and were far 
more appalling than any figures of men bowed down 
with grief, being dead within though motioning and 
functioning like men alive. A man that had lost one 
by one his five sons came every day to his office at the 
accustomed time, attended to his business, checked 
every expression of sympathy, going to and fro with 
visage impenetrable, with apparently unshaken nerves. 
"And poor Harry makes how many you have lost?" 
said his friend at the club that night. "Five. That is 
your ball in the comer. Strong speech of Bonar 
Law's, wasn't it?" And the next morning he did not 
come to the office, being found dead in his bed of 
the grief he would not show. 

One million five hundred thousand of the sons of 
France killed on the battle line; one million five hun- 
dred thousand more of her sons crippled for life or 
tormented prisoners in German prison camps. One half 
of the total military strength of the nation gone after 
four years of war. Six hundred and fifty-eight thou- 
sand of the stout men of the British Empire killed 
on the battle line and the streets thus lined with their 
shattered comrades; hardly a household in France 
or Great Britain that was not darkened with a personal 
loss. Literally millions of fathers and mothers left 
with nothing to live for and nothing to look forward 
to except so many empty days that lay between them 
and the grave. In both countries asylums for the 
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insane and homes for the blind filled beyond capacity so 
that new shelters must be hastily created to meet a great 
emergency. Schemes of industry for the blind must 
be worked out on a great scale and startling advertise- 
ments in the newspapers told of the army of blinded 
men now ready to practice unusual callings. 

London raided at intervals by fleets of aircraft 
carrying incredibly great bombs of new and more 
deadly explosives to be dropped mainly upon the 
dwellings of the poor and to blow the inmates into 
undiscoverable fragments. Sometimes the raids taking 
place in daytime and the great bombs dropping upon 
school houses to kill or maim every child therein. No 
mother ever bidding her children good-bye at the 
school hour without a sickening thought of the air 
raid, and so many mothers becoming hysterical about it 
that notices must be posted to keep them at a fixed 
distance from the school houses. All these horrors 
became the wonted features of daily life so that any 
observer might see them ; the mother at the school hour 
taking her ^ttle daughter to the comer of the street 
and standing there to watch her. At the steps the 
little girl turning and waving her hand and the mother 
going back, the fears of her soul marked on her white 
face. Life reduced to such terms as these. 

Persons that had nothing to do with the war com- 
pelled to dwell in ceaseless physical peril of it ; the old 
immunity of the non-combatant become a myth. Not 
only filled school houses but civilian and maternity 
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hospitals deliberately chosen as the targets of aerial 
raids ; in an unoffending town of a peaceful Saturday 
afternoon, old men, old women and little children sud- 
denly blown to fragments by aircraft that swept to 
and fro just above the one little street. 

The most beautiful manifestations of nature become 
now signs of terror to innocent populations. If the 
moon were bright and the sky cloudless these forecast 
an air raid, for which they were the best possible 
conditions, and meant, even if no raid came, hours of 
mental agony for cowering populations in open towns. 

German ingenuity and invention centered on still 
other means of blowing houses to rubbish anid killing the 
dwellers therein. On a sudden of a Sunday after- 
noon the world gasps to learn that the Grermans have 
a gun that will shoot seventy-two miles. Experts say 
it is impossible. There is the fact that refutes them. 
From a distance of seventy-two miles the shells are 
falling upon Paris. In a church a great congregation 
is kneeling in prayer to God ; a shell that has traveled 
seventy-two miles crashes through the wall and ex- 
plodes in the midst of them, killing a score, ma ngli ng 
other scores. 

Day after day it goes on ; every fifteen minutes from 
the skies drops one of these infernal contrivances, bowls 
down a house and shakes the city. You walk the 
streets assured that any minute a gigantic sheU may 
fall upon you or near you. The scream of the thing 
as it. flies mi^es the heart sink; the explosion, when 
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it comesy is deafening. With the ingenuity of fiends 
the bombardment is arranged for the hours when the 
population shall be at its meals, breakfast time, or 
luncheon time or dinner; in between there is respite. 
While the shells ffdl no one can eat. At night come 
the great Gothas, airships like vast, prehistoric birds 
of prey, that drop their tons of TNT. The purpose 
is as plain as devilish: What with the Big Bertha* 
by day and the Gothas or the dread of them by night 
no one in Paris shall sleep or eat. 

To produce this terror and to kill these few women 
and children, most delicate, intricate and protracted 
studies must be made. The shells that travel seventy- 
two miles longitudinally must rise eighteen miles above 
the earth's surface. Therefore at every mile of the 
journey the resistance of the air is different and 
minutest allowances must be made for these variations. 
Also minute and very wonderful calculations must be 
made concerning wind pressures and weather condi- 
tions that the projectiles may hit an unseen target 
seventy-two miles away — ^and kill a few women and 
children. 

All of these prodigious efforts, staggering expenses 
and endless studies meaning sheer waste so far as the 
war is concerned, being nothing but the red visions of 
mania, an incomprehensible blood lust or some mad 
joy in destruction not hitherto diagnosed in complex 
man. For none of these insane manifestations had the 
least military reason or advantage. That eleven little 
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children playing at hop-scotch should be blown to 
pieces, in what way did that help to win the war? 
That a poor old house should be powdered upon the 
slain bodies of the old man and old woman that had 
lived in it, in what way did that add to the chances 
of victory? That a mother should claw frantically in 
a heap of ruins to find and clasp the headless corpse 
of her infant, whe?*ein did that make for triumph? 
Yet all these senseless horrors went on daily or nightly 
or both; all Northern France rocked under the ex- 
plosion of tons of dynamite poured from the skies upon 
such populations as being unarmed and defenceless 
had hitherto been held to be safe from attack. 

The submarine at work like a monstrous mad devil 
fish, sinking • indiscriminately friend and foe, battle 
ship, hospital ship, ship trading between neutral coun- 
tries under a neutral flag, ship under the guarantee of 
protection from all the belligerents bearing the world's 
relief to starving communities, light ship, poor little 
fishing smack, anything afloat, strike it down. Up to 
July 1, 1918, 922 Norwegian sailors under the Nor- 
wegian flag, neutrals, from time immemorial protected 
and now doubly guarded by solemn promise and re- 
iterate treaty, had been drowned or blown to death 
by submarines while plying their harmless and neces- 
sary trade. Nearly as many Swedes, half as many 
Danes, a third as many Hollanders, all done to death 
in ways that four years earlier the world would have 
said were not merely impossible but unthinkable. 
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Millions of tons of neutral shipping sunk without 
warning, without right, in direct violation of conven- 
tion, in direct violation of that international law that 
used to seem so portly and had now become rags and 
tatters. Where a torpedoed vessel hftppened to be 
of a Belligerent power, the women and children on it 
often subjected to unheard-of cruelties ; the helplessness 
always before deemeaa' sacred prelection become now 
only an invitation to savagery; passengers in the 
water, struggling for their lives and shouting for help 
as a submarine returned to fire upon them with its 
machide guns. 

All pretense of chivalry, honor or humaneness 
stripped from war; war reduced below the moral 
code of the jungle, below the ethics of the wolf and 
hyena. Prisoners crucified or unspeakably tortured, 
until certain regiments, coming upon the bodies of 
comrades hanging from crosses by the wayside swear 
terrible oaths to take no prisoners and keep such oaths 
with savage fanaticism. Authenticated instances af 
wounded men, tormented with thirst, begging for drink 
while enemy women poured cold water upon the ground 
before their eyes to multiply their agonies. All the 
decent, kindly instincts in man seemingly gone from 
him in a moment ; man revealed as a strange, ingenious, 
crafty, murderous creature, worse than any wild beast, 
killing for no necessity of food but only for some 
demoniac titillation of the nerves at the thought of 
killing. 
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His ingenuity in this pursuit taking, meanwhile, the 
most amazing developments ; infinite thought and skill 
devoted to finding new and more effective means of 
killing or to meet the new and cunning weapons leveled 
against him. 

One man invents liquid flame, something that can 
be compressed into a shell and when the shell explodes 
there bursts forth a fountain of intense fire to bum 
men to death or blind them. Another, a grave and 
sedat e university professor, invents a deadly poison 
gas that is released in great quantities over enemy 
trenches. Whosoever shall take into his lungs a breath 
of it is doomed to the most terrible sufferings of which 
the mortal frame is capable, lasting not for moments 
but for days in which the jwor wretch prays vainly 
for the death that is inevitable, for nothing can save 
him. This frightful invention the university professor 
regards without the least remorse ; nay, if all accounts 
are true, he looks upon it with complac<&nt pride. 

Then a man on the other side invents masks with 
which the soldiers can protect themselves against the 
professor's invention. Each soldier must wear one, 
.gljjng^to his side in a metal case. The gas creeps over 
the ground, a thick white cloud. Watchers, seeing 
it coming, sound a peculiar alarm. Then the soldiers, 
wearing their masks, emerge from their burrows like 
animals of old Cenozoic swamps, huge armadillos or 
gigantic lizards, having great glassy eyes and long 
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hanging snouts like the vanished creatures scientists re- 
construct for us from fossil bones. 

Then the Germans invent an invisible gas ; no warning 
now until men begin to choke with it. Then the Allies 
invent a wonderful means of detecting this before it 
shall reach their trenches. Then the Germans invent 
a gas that will penetrate clothing and blister skin be- 
neath it. Then the Allies invent a protection against 
this device also. 

With these go marvelous guns, great and small, new 
explosives, the new means of killing so perfected that 
a thousand may be killed where one was killed before. 
With these, too, wonderful French machines, products 
of intensive study, to hear a mile away an ordinary 
conversation in the enemy^s camp, to hear two miles 
away the approach of a submarine. 

With these again, tactics and maneuvers new to mili- 
tary science and possible only when a commander has 
a million lives to throw away. German troops hurleid 
against the French and British lines to be broken there ; 
instantly through the fragments of smashed divisions 
another and a fresh army thrown upon the trenches 
to be broken in its turn, foflowed in the same way by 
another and another; tactics requiring long prepara- 
tion and intricate planning ; being also tactics that pile 
the ground high with dead. The French and British, 
heavily outnumbered, yielding doggg^y foot after foot, 
or mile after mile, the enemy always getting closer to 
Paris or to the Channel ports, while America rushed 
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over sea the troops that should have been there before 
and the world stood breathless, wondering whether they 
would yet avail to save France from destruction. 

On the battle fronts an incessant thunder of great 
guns burning ammunition night and day, an uninter- 
rupted hell of explosions, maddening to hear. In the 
trenches millions of men living like some species of great 
mole, burrowing forty, fifty, sixty feet under ground, 
constructing labyrinths of passage upon passage so 
that thousands of square miles on both sides of a line 
600 miles long from the English Channel to Switzerland 
were filled with this network, platted, mapped and des- 
ignated like the streets of a great city. 

Upon these trenches the maddening shells falling and 
exploding; between the lines, debatable ground. No 
Man's Land, over which hostile groups sweep back 
and forth in conflict, where the bodies lie unburied until 
the stench becomes unbearable and conmiunities sicken 
at it twenty miles to leeward. 

From these unburied bodies epidemics starting and 
sweeping all Europe. In Germany and Austria the 
populace, insufficiently nourished, faUing easy victims 
to every suggestion of disease ; typhus here and there 
and cholera rampant in the cities. Populations grow- 
ing perceptibly thin; the boys, sent into the trenches 
to fill the gaps in the army, unable to fight because for 
three years they have not been normally nourished. 
Millions at home crying for bread and the police sa- 
bering housewives that demand milk for their children. 
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The horror of the battle that never ceased, the din 
and concussion of the great guns and great shells ; the 
weird arrangements that turned night into day that the 
killing should not be interrupted ; the separate horrors 
of the machine gun, the charge, the blood, the trench 
cleaning. 

The waste of it all, the more than one thousand 
ruined cities, towns and villages of Belgium and North- 
em France, the heaps of powdered brick and mortar 
where once had been fair towns; the fields plowed up 
with shell craters, the woods swept down with shells, 
left gaunt and limbless, or blaste d with poison gas. 

The idiocy of much of it, the $2800 burned up every 
time a Big Bertha gun was fired at Paris ; the folly of 
the gunners that had some vague notion they would 
break the spirit of the inhabitants, whereas in truth 
every shell only produced a firmer resolve and a sterner 
resistance. The folly likewise of thinking that the 
Gothas would break the spirit of English people, 
whereas each air raid only produced more recruits for 
the army, one producing in one day in London alone 
122,000 volunteers. Waste reflected in the depleted 
ranks of manhood and in the colossal debt burdens piled 
at the rate of $200,000,000 a day for the future to bear 
or break down under ; waste in the fields that cannot be 
cultivated again for a generation ; waste in the destruc- 
tion of the world's shipping and the breaking down of 
the world's transportation machinery. 

From the centers of slaughter and misery a gloom 
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spreading like an evil cloud to the remotest comers of 
the world ; mourning in Australia, Stewart Island, Cape 
Town and Onalaska because there was fighting at Ypres 
and north of Arras. The inhabitants of the globe 
drawn from their wonted ways of life to make shells or 
watch bulletin boar3^s or gloat over the death losses. 
And everywhere hatred burhmg in the hearts of men; 
hatred where there might have been and was supposed 
to be love; hatred become so much the natural and 
orthodox thing that now as I mention love it seems 
like some affectation or foolishness. All the requisites 
provided for a hate to be handed down from one gen- 
eration to another, as the Irish learned to hate the 
English, as an Armenian hates the Turk; burning 
hatred for which the fuel is the deathless stories of 
Edith Cavell and Captain Fryatt, Aerschot and Lou- 
vain, the battered cathedral of Reims and the enslaved 
population of St. Quentin. 

And all this time Man, thus proved capable of being 
tiger, jackal and ape, is capable no less than before of 
things as noble as the angels. It is true ; this strange, 
multiplex creature of man that seems now all lunatic, 
Atys with his blood stained knife, is the same that on 
other occasions rushes into burning buildings to save 
little children, pulls a life boat through a storm to a 
sinking ship, gives his life for his fellows, endures pain, 
privation or martyrdom for an altruistic faith, holds 
forth a brotherly hand to the weak or the fallen, melts 
with pity, warms with kindness, love and good-will. He 
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can slice the flesh from a helpless prisoner and swim 
through the surf to rescue the drowning. He can bat- 
ter the library at Louvain and also he can conceive it. 
He can be meaner than cobras ; he can produce a sym- 
phony and thrill to it. 

And in the midst of this loosed^gerdition of rage, 
hatred, bestiality and organized murder, Hope not lost 
but slowly growing surer. So long as we looked only at 
the trenches we saw nothing but the ruin of civilization, 
chaos come again, the world slipped back to the begin- 
ning of time, man once more in the ^J™*! forest to 
rend and tear, the ape triumphant and tKe angel all 
gone. And it was nothing of the kind. Eternal law 
was not after all to be reversed because some men cher- 
ished impossible ambitions ; good was no more likely in 
our day than in any other to be overcome of evil. The 
old ord^r was passing out of sight forever and new 
things were about to come upon the world worth even 
this price. 
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OVEETUEE ON THE SNAKE DRUMS 

Civilization awoke with a start to find itself in the 
midst of this sirocco of homicidal mania. Pleasant 
dreams they were that the generality of us had cher- 
ished ; we had outgrown or eliminated all such horrors, 
we were close upon disarmament, an international court 
was to supplant the armies and send the guns to the 
junk heaps and museums. One day in this dream world 
we were ambling around the old worn paths, solemnly 
viewing things as important that were of no importance 
whatever, debating whether the duty on window glass 
should be 67 or only 66 per cent ; debating whether we 
should vote Republican or Democratic, whether a dress 
shirt should have two studs or three. The next we 
emerged from our tranceTnto another world, where 
cannon roared and shells blew our fairy house to bits. 
Astonishing! 

No; not in the least astonishing; only natural and 
true to formula. The only astonishing thing is that we 
should have been astonished. We had warnings enough ; 
God knows how they could have been plainer. For 
years they had been— di nned into ears that would 
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hear not and paraded before eyes determined to be 
blind. For this most gigantic military machine ever 
known in this world that Germany had been so dili- 
gently building and perfecting, what purpose did we 
imagine it to have? To adorn a Sunday School picnic? 
This universal military enthusiasm, these wonderful 
great guns, this concentration of all men's minds upon 
national supremacy, this encouraged growth among 
the people of faith in the glory of physical might? Cer- 
tainly, a man that purposes idyllic peace does not arm 
himself to the teeth and incessantly threaten his neigh- 
bours over the fence. Certainly, nations do not with 
patient labour and sacrifice, year after year, erect a 
huge, costly, efficient war apparatus merely to play 
tag around it. 

Or to take more specific examples, the signs of the 
times had a thousand fingers all pointing to the one 
sure destination of the bloody morass. If there had 
been nothing but the German nationaTpolicy, uncovered 
very soon after Germany's triumph in 1870-71, that 
plan of hers to get territory and use each new colony 
as a place on which to stand and get more territory 
and then more and still more — if there had been nothing 
else, men with eyes and the thinking habit would have 
known that this could mean nothing but trouble. Or 
take Bismarck's pet theory of the superiority and 
manifest destiny o? German blood, take the frankness 
of Nietzsche, of Bernhardi, of the rest of their clattering 
school and the popular unrebuked running after these 
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red shadows, — ^and what should such things portend? 
Or the Pan-G rermanic League, with its unconcealed pro- 
gramme of world domination? Or the comments in the 
daily press? Nay, the press alone should have been 
enough. Daily it thumped its war drums to and fro 
and we took its moSTsinister soundings as the nocturne 
of eternal calm. 

But it is a fact that peace-loving nations always 
cling the longest to h allucina tions that support their 
hopes and blind themselves most resolutely to facts that 
might disturb their strayings in the pretty pleasance 
they have created. So long as the Kaiser of Germany 
continued to talk in a large, pious way about his devo- 
tion to the cause of peace we made haste to take his 
coined phrases for current gold and never stopped 
once to inquire if they were cracked within the ring. 
For all we knew, while with Ws mouth he talked peace, 
with hand and brain he might easily be working for 
war; but for us it was enough that he talked peace. 
We seem to have had, with a beautiful innocence be- 
longing to childhood's sunny hours, a notion that if 
any man were to plot murder he would begin by get- 
ting him with a trumpet to the house top to tell 
about it. 

But this amiable concept was not, after all, stranger 
than the determination with which we clung to it, even 
when Belgium was invaded, when the villainy at Liige 
was complete, when the women and children of Dinant 
and Aerschot were being bayonetted. Millions of men 
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still dwelt fondly upon the fact that when the crime 
began the Kaiser was in Norway, as if no criminal 
ever thought of an alib i, as if there were no such thing 
as play-acting, or else dwelt with equal foolishness upon 
the a42^Lating phrases of some dazzled American of 
other days, admitted breathless to the presence. 

Yet all the time, all the armies and navies knew 
well enough that for years German army and navy 
officers had honored one favorite toast, "Der Tag,'* 
and made not the least effort to conceal the fact that 
the day they longed for was the day when the armed 
hosts of Germany should rush forth upon sea and land 
to conquer the rest of the world. They said so ; they 
soberly declared it; even to us they declared it, and 
we stood by open-mouthed and construed their refer- 
ence to be to some religious symbolism, possibly of 
oriental origin. 

We saw the whole eloquent drama of the Balkans 
played out before us and there we sat like spectators 
at an inexplicable dumb show and wondered what the 
row was all about and if it really were true that two 
and two made four. And all the time far more cannon 
were pointed straight at us than boomed at Adrian- 
ople. It was well enough known to all the world that 
a main part of the policy that had made Germany's 
marvelous commercial expansion was and must be an 
overland highway to the East. The first Balkan war 
with its unexpected result of the defeat of Turkey 
(which was Germany's ally) and the looming of a 
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Balkan union under Slav influence but not under Ger- 
man, was plainly a smashing drive at the highway 
dream and one that Germany could not be expected 
to accept. When the second Balkan war followed, 
diplomatic Europe knew perfectly well that Bulgaria 
had been led by occult and malign influences to begin 
it and that these influences liould not be other than 
German. The defeat of Bulgaria left the highway pro- 
gram worse tattered than ever, and nothing but a 
war that should crush Serbia could bring back that 
vital hope or restore German prestige in the East. 

But if before April, 1913, there were any excuse for 
indifference to the storm signals, there was surely none 
afterward. It was in April, 1913, that the German 
Reichstag suddenly struck continental Europe chill by 
voting the extraordinary war credit of $250,000,000, 
and unless we wanted an explicit declaration in writ- 
ing that Germany was about to go to war it is difficult 
to see what more she could have done to warn us. 

From that time on the atmosphere of Continental 
Europe was like the atmosphere in western America or 
the West Indies when a cyclone is brewing. It was 
heavy, sultry, lowering and oppressing men's hearts 
with an indefinable gloom. Americans that sensed it 
that fateful summer of 1913 in Austria and Germany 
came home with forebodiijgs of imminent disaster. The 
startling revelation of Germany's real spirit that broke 
out in July over the cent enary of the battle of Leipsic ; 
the increased military activities, the visible tension 
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among army and navy officers, the comments of the 
press and a series of very sinister incidents, unreported 
or disregarded in this country, showed close and care- 
ful observers, like the Swiss, for instance, that the 
crash was indicated and close at hand. More honor 
to the Swiss that they moved to avert it. Little sup- 
port they had from the rest of the world but they did 
their endeavor, nevertheless. 

If there still lingers in any of our minds a thought 
that war is likely to be preceded by years of explicit 
declkration of a purpose to make war, it may be well 
to cite here some of the incidents of that si^tumine 
year. 

For a reason I am not able to^suimise, that most 
extraordinary concern, the Pan-Germanic League, has 
never received in this country the attention it has mer- 
ited for the hand it had in drenching Europe with 
blood. Its avowed purpose was to bring into closer 
working relation all German-speaking peoples, wherever 
they might be, that they might further German devel- 
opment and exploit Grerman kultur. The Crown 
Prince was one of its leading spirits and tropic sup- 
porters ; what was of much more importance was that 
the clique with which the Crown Prince trained, includ- 
ing some of the boldest and shrewdest minds in Grer- 
many's governing class, were responsible directors of 
the League's activities. By the beginning of 1913 it 
had branches in all parts of the world, published some 
newspapers and controlled others, issued a flood of 
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propaganda magazines and pamphlets, and was be- 
come a power at which cool-blooded Germans began 
to feel a grave disquietude. 

They had reason to be disturbed, for the methods 
of the League, if continued, would certainly bring to 
war any nation that tolerated them. Some things 
about it were sinister, some mysterious and some be- 
yond understanding. Any one well acquainted with 
the modem German nationalism might be able to see 
how a German that had foregjEom his German al- 
legiance and assumed another citizenship might be a 
member of a League with objects hostile to his new 
loyalty, but this suggested no answer to the puzzle of 
Pan-Germanic strength in such a country as Switzer- 
land. That the Swiss people, with such a magnificent 
tradition of freedom and such a record in its service, 
should be willing to surrender, even in thought, any 
part of their independence and to assist plans for their 
own undoing remains one of the most illogical and ab- 
surd facts in the whole illogical story. Only a short 
time before the Swiss had celebrated with enthusiasm 
the six hundredth anniversary of the immortal band of 
Riitli, and now, if Swiss members of the League had 
any understanding of its true objects, the immortal 
band of Riitli and the other brilliant chapters in Swiss 
history meant nothing to them, because Pan-German- 
ism made no particular secret of its intention to absorb 
Switzerland into the new and greater Gkrman Empire 
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and compensate the sons of Riitli with the iron cross 
and a delegateship in the Reichstag. 

The real motive back of this was something to 
astound the world, if it had been well understood. 
Switzerland, of course, contains very great water 
power. Coal has become a costly, and was always 
a wasteful, source of power; men will some day have 
to face its practical exhaustion. "White coal," or 
water power, long ago began to draw the attention of 
considering minds everywhere, for there is nothing else 
so far discovered that is likely to take coal's place, 
and already it is far cheaper and steadier. Germany, 
to dominate the world commercially, must turn her 
millions of spindles and add yet other millions. Switz- 
erland had the cheap and easy power supply. With 
Switzerland in the Empire and become, at the head of 
the Rhine, the Empire's great workshop; with the 
Rhine to float the products of that shop to tide water, 
and German ships to carry them thence to the ends of 
the earth, not a nation on earth could compete with 
Germany; the world's trade would lie in the hollow of 
her hand. 

If the German-speaking Swiss, looking about them, 
had not seen the fair beginning of this gigantic scheme, 
and Swiss independence slipping away before their 
eyes, they were duller than most visitors that between 
1905 and 1913 inquired about the rapid development 
of water power in Swiss territory. Yet the Pan- 
Germanic League, with its hariJlyLgovert threat against 
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Switzerland's very life, had many supporters among 
the German-speaking Swiss, — ^particularly among the 
wealthy, the socially ambitious, those that tried to 
maintain an aristocracy in the little Republic, and 
those that tried to figure in their family trees some 
relationship to the titled families of Germany. An 
uncompromising believer in democracy for democracy's 
sake might well gasp at these manifestations. If six 
hundred years of democratic independence had failed 
to innoculate the German-speaking Swiss with its es- 
sence, what was the use and where was the hope of 
democracy? And if, after six hundred years, the Ger- 
man-speaking Swiss still put their German allegiance 
before their Swiss, what should we have to conclude 
about persons of German descent in other countries, 
say, for instance. Teutons of comparatively short abid- 
ing in our own? 

The Pan-German League's program of a German- 
ized world must have appealed strongly to the Teutonic 
imagination, judging by the ardent support it won in 
widely scattered communities. Perhaps this was not 
so wonderful ; certainly it worked with skill, persistence 
and daring. Its publications werie able and unscrupu- 
lous, as they would have to be in such a cause. In 
the way of the unscrupulous they had no monopoly 
among the German press, as to which you can the 
better judge after a few choice and persuasive samples, 
which it is now necessary to offer. 
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THJB CASE OF HANS MULLEB 

About the time the Reichstag passed the extraordi- 
nary war credit of $250,000,000, which was the real 
beginning of the war, there appeared in a newspaper 
affiliated with the League and published, if I remember 
correctly, at Strassburg, a startling story of the ex- 
periences of a young German who had enlisted in the 
Foreign Legion of the French army. The French For- 
eign Legion, it may be well to explain, is an ancient 
and historic corps, created to utilize the stirrings to 
adventure and actual military service that bold spirits 
of all nationalities occasionally feel. The Legion^s 
long record contains so many brilliant exploits that 
some of its pages read like chapters from old Froissart. 

According to the Strassburg journaPs"^^naiTa%ive, 
Hans Miiller, guileless youth of a German village, was 
living peacefully^ai home in the bosom of an admiring 
family, when an agent of the Legion appeared and with 
false promises lured him away and induced him to 
enlist. Once in the Legion and without defense the 
French hatred for everything Grerman made him the 
victim of the most revolting cruelties. All France, 
Germany must remember, was incessantly thirsting for 
Revanche for 1870, and, not being able to wreak ven- 
geance on the powerful German nation, the despicable 
Frenchmen satiated their malice on innocent individ- 
uals. Merely because he was German, all the FrencU 
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officers horribly maltreated poor Hans. They beat him, 
they kicked him, they starved him. Finally, a mere 
ghost of his once happy and robust self, for some 
trumped up charge they sentenced him to be shot and 
cast his body upon the desert to be eaten of vultures. 
All because he was Gkrman! Such was France, Grer- 
many's im placa ble foe. 

As hounds upon the quarry, the controlled and in- 
spired^part of the Grerman press leaped upon this story. 
For months in the coliunns of such journals it kept 
the country in a ferment. With gusto they handled 
it from every conceivable angle, adding fresh horrors 
to revive the feeding interest. They sent reporters to 
Hans Miiller's once happy home and printed pathetic 
descriptions of his aged parents bowed with grief and 
his sisters whose bright and interesting faces were 
bathed in tears. The sufferings of Hans Miiller be- 
came a national grievance. Tortured to death, merely 
because he was a Grerman ! Were his countrjnmen will- 
ing to endure this insult and grosjs attack from their 
hereditary enemy, they were asked, and seemed to have 
responded that they were not. At least a demand was 
now started by one of these fire alarm publications that 
the German government should insist in an ultimatum 
upon the disbanding of the French Foreign Legion. 
Strange to say it won wide support, notwithstanding 
the obvious fact that any such movement by Grermany 
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would have been equivalent to the beginning of hos- 
tilities. 

When this agitation had gone on for several weeks 
and seemed always to increase, the French government 
was moved to an official investigation, which disclosed 
the following facts : 

The only Hans Miiller that in many years had been 
a member of the Foreign Legion was a Swiss, a native 
and resident of Berne. About two years before, 
charged with a serious offense, he had been court mai^ 
tialled and dismissed. He had never been in Germany 
in his life; he had no relatives there. Nobody in the 
Legion had complained of ill-treatment. Nobody had 
been beaten, kicked or starved. Nobody had been 
shot ; nobody's corpse had been thrown to the vultures 
on the desert. The testimony on these points was 
complete, overwhelming and unassailable, with prac- 
tically the whole Legion «U5 witnesses. Instead of ill- 
treatment the men told of the humane and considerate 
attitude of the officers, toward Germans, if there were 
any, as toward all others. 

Although these discoveries were officially published 
and republished and were available to all, they were ig- 
nored by the Orlando Furioso press of Germany, and the 
story of Hans Miiller continued to circulate and to fire 
the German heart as if it had never been denied. So 
late as the end of July, 1913, weeks after the French 
investigation had been completed and the ghost of 
Hans Miiller disposed of, I saw in Simplicishrms, the 
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famous comic weekly of Germany, a most vicious car*- 
toon showing the body of that poor lad bleeding on 
the desert, a flock of Yultures hovering above, and the 
French patrol that had shot him marching merrily 
away. Beneath for a title was the single word "Re- 
vanche!" 

THE ANTI-6ESMAN SIOTS AT LUNEVILIiB 

Before long the affecting story of Hans Miiller bad 
a companion piece in the newsx>apers that were warn- 
ing Germany of the wicked machinations of her enemy. 
Luneville is a small French city a short distance from 
the German border. Early in April a young Grerman 
artisan, who had but lately married, came to Luneville 
with his bride and found work at his trade. In a few 
weeks the husband was called to the German army for 
some purpose of drill or instruction and his bride was 
left alone in the strange city. Then the true nature 
of the French spirit revealed itself, for the local resi- 
dents gathered in a mob, attacked at night the house 
where the poor young woman lived, broke every window 
in it, wounded her, and drove her into the cellar where 
she passed a night of terror and suffering but for- 
tunately escaped a worse fate. The next morning she 
fled in disguise to Germany, fearing for her life. And 
this was France ! In its deadly hatred for the Father- 
land it made war even upon unprotected German 
women. Must Germany continue in silence to bear 
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these affron ts? And once more in the pages of pa- 
triotic journals shrilled the bugle, blazed the fiery 
cross. 

Investigation showed these facts: 

True, a young German artisan named Schneider had 
come with his wife to Luneville, as the story related. 
True, he had been summoned to service in the German 
army, as asserted, and had gone over the border, leav- 
ing his wife alone. It was the first time in her life she 
had been in such a situation; she was homesick and 
nervous. In the middle of the night she thought she 
saw a face peering in at an open window. Hysteria 
seized her and she fled to the cellar. Next day she 
thought the incident opened a way to rejoin her hus- 
band ; so she hastened to him in Germany and invented 
some of the reported story as her excuse. There had 
been no mobbing, no disturbance and no window break- 
ing. Very few persons in LuneviUe knew of the exist- 
ence of the Schneiders and none of those that did know 
of them had shown them any hostility. Mrs. Schneider 
herself, confronted with the narrative that had been 
evolved from her fibbings, admitted the truth in an 
affidavit. 

Neither her admission nor any other presentation 
of the facts served in any way to discourage the Roar- 
ing Bills of the press. Cheerfully ignoring all denials 
they continued to show the suffering Schneiders to 
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every comer of Germany, an example of French fe- 
rocity and hatreid. 



THE ANTI-GEBMAN EIOTS AT NANCY 

Before this story had become flat and unprofitable, 
interest in French aggressions was revived by a timely 
account of the exasperating experiences of two young 
German commercial travelers, who, in the lawful pur- 
suit of their vocation, had visited Nancy, They spent 
the day in business conferences with local merchants, 
returning at nightfall to their hotel. After dinner, 
seeking harmless diversion, they had gone to a theater, 
where a mob had gathered outside waiting for their 
exit. When they appeared in the street the mob, armed 
with sticks and stones, attacked them with great fury, 
and drove them shamefully through the streets. In 
great fear and jeopardy of their lives they ran to the 
railroad station, where they were fortunate enough to 
find a train just departing for Germany. In this 
they were able to hide themselves from the raging mul- 
titude, bent upon their destruction, and so to make 
their escape. Their only offense had been their na- 
tionality. All France entertained such hatred toward 
the Fatherland that now scarcely a Gkrman could be 
said to be safe on French soil. 

Investigation showed that on the day mentioned 
two German commercial travelers had visited Nancy, 
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as did many others of their guild before and afterward. 
In the evening they went to a theater, where they took 
a box. No doubt they had dined well ; Nancy used to 
afford that pleasure. The play contained some pas- 
sage of patriotic appeal. The traveling men had the 
bad taste to hiss at it. The audience booed them, and 
when they went upon the street there were some angry 
expressions from the crowd, but no riotings, no sticks 
and stones and no wild fleetings to the railroad station. 

THE ATTEMPT TO LYNCH THE AIE-MEN 

Throughout 1918 German aeronauts were very busy 
along the French border. It was common for them to 
come to earth in the nei^borhood of some fortress like 
Toul or Verdun and then say that their machine had 
become unmanageable. As they were always army 
officers they had thus a perfect opportunity to gather 
information about the French strongholds, if they so 
desired. There was a report that when these aeronauts 
alighted photographic apparatus was always to be ob- 
served in their effects, but as to the truth of this I 
do not know. 

In May, 1913, a German dirigible landed near a 
French post on the outskirts of Luneville. According 
to the story that the next day and for many days after- 
ward occupied the attention of the trouble-making part 
of the press, a crowd gathered and with cries of 
^TLynch them! Lynch them!" or something like that, 
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attacked the aeronauts so violently that only the timely 
appearance of a detachment of French soldiers saved 
the Germans' lives. 

This insult, the world was assured, exhausted even 
that phenomenal patience Germany had always shown. 
The honor of the Fatherland had now been assailed; 
newspapers demanded apologies and reparations, point- 
ing out that coming at the heels of so many other wan- 
ton attacks from French sources it made a situation 
intolerable. Some of these sweet and moderate publica- 
tions insisted that their government should not be 
content with mere apologies but should make seatching 
inquiry whether the aviators had been treated with suffi- 
cient respect by the French officers that had rescued 
them, whether the aviators had been subjected to any 
questioning or put to any inconvenience ; whether they 
had been adequately assisted and forwarded from the 
city by the most suitable and convenient train. It ap- 
peared that such editors believed any laches discover- 
able in the French officers should be followed by an ulti- 
matum. 

Yet all the time the facts were that, while a crowd 
gathered, it was composed only of the curious, and, 
while some expressions doubtless were heard not com- 
plimentary to the aviators, all of the details about 
the threatened violence and the timely arrival of the 
French troops were fictional embroidery. 

. It would have been a man with no habit of observa- 
tion that did not see in these events' two very disturbing 
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features. Newspaper fakes are common enough all the 
world over; ordinarily no one need be deprived of his 
sleep on their account. But here was something else. 
In the first place it was evident that the stories of 
anti-German outbreaks in France were being diligently 
fostered, although official investigation, as in the cases 
I have cited, was continually showing that they were 
baseless. Neither the French press nor the French 
people, near the border nor away from it, showed any 
such feeling. For many years France had been grow- 
ing always more a£athetic about 1870; since 1906, 
certainly, the first thought in France was never how 
the stole;D provinces could be regained but how France 
could be kept alive. Every one that knew France in 
those days knows this to be true. Nevertheless these 
singular creations to show a spirit in France that did 
not exist were circulated in Germany to a chorus of 
war songs and the rumble of regimental drums. The 
lies fell upon^ fertile soil and brought forth a hundred 
fold; the denials perished by the wayside. 

The other consideration nobody in Germany ever 
seemed to give a thought to, although it should have 
been self-evident to a community of children. The last 
chance that by any possibility any of these stories 
might be true vanished before this one fact, in the face 
of which the investigations I have cited were all super- 
fluous. It was this, that although these stories were 
so notorious and so bruited up and down daily by the 
fire-eaters of the press, the Grerman government made 
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no movement about them. Now governments do not 
allow without protest the mobbing, beating and killing 
of their citizens in foreign territory ; even the smallest 
and weakest nations do not overlook such injuries. 
Yet the German government had nothing to say to 
France about the murder of poor Hans Miiller, the 
mistreatment of Mrs. Schneider, not even the assault 
upon the German officers at Luneville. Here, then, was 
proof positive that outside of some heated imagination, 
apparently employed in fo mentin g trouble between the 
two nations, the incidents never happened. Yet a large 
part of the German public, reading them daily as es- 
tablished facts, could have had no choice but to believe 
them. The deadly peril was plain, but the most as- 
tonishing thing about the situation was that while it 
grew and blackened hourly before men's eyes I could 
not find that the Socialist party or the Socialist press 
was interesting itself to get the truth before the people 
and lay these spirits of evil before it should be too late. 
I was in Germany and Austria while much of this 
drcuna was playing and by mere accident and without 
merit glimpsed some of it behind the scenes, inducted 
thither by certain German friends that had access to 
the stage door and no apparent impulse to conceal 
what went on beyond it. At Carlsbad, which in the 
season is the great clearing house of Central Europe 
for international gossip, the air all that summer was 
full of electricity and sulphur. To an old and close 
friend, a German naval officer, long my fellow traveler 
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in the Stadtpark and regions much more remote, I was 
indebted for my first look at things as they really were, 
and what he told me was subsequently verified word 
for word. 

I was told that the war was necessary, inevitable and 
close at hand, probably within a year. It was not 
really Grermany's desire but the product of circum- 
stances and conditions. I was given to understand 
that the plans made for it were so complete that the 
historic achievement of von Moltke in 1870 would be 
quite eclipsed. It was 3 in the morning when they 
woke up von Moltke with the news that war had been 
declared against France. "Upper right hand drawer," 
said the general, and went to sleep again. In the right 
hand drawer of his desk were found complete plans for 
the mobilization of the army and the invasion of 
France to the siege of Paris. German thoroughness, 
even in those days ; but in these of the Superman, how 
much bettered! I gathered that this time the plan- 
ning went clear to the signing of the peace treaty and 
the celebration of the Siegsfeier^ and however complex 
it might have been in technical details, even to the 
commandeering in advance of every horse and every 
cart and the automatic sidetracking of all trains ex- 
cept troop trains, I can never deny the grand sim- 
plicity of the outline. To crush France was the neces- 
sary beginning; then with France helpless and pros- 
trate, to sweep into Russia, beat it to earth while it 
should still be struggling to rear its enormous mass, 
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and the task would be done ; Deutschland would indeed 
be iiber aUes and for all time. 

So great would Germany's military stren^h be 
found and so irresistible her onrush that at the most 
twenty days would suffice for the capture of Paris, 
whereupon the blow at Russia would swiftly follow. 
Allowing for every obstacle, St. Petersburg should fall 
in two months. Ninety days from the firing of the 
first gun we should probably see the opening of the 
peace congress. 

The confidence with which all this was announced 
was calculated to take one's breath, but after a little 
it seemed in no way unreasonable, from the German 
point of view. Germany's two allies, powerful and 
well equipped, would furnish valuable assistance. Aus- 
tria would keep busy whatever troops Russia might 
at first be able to mobilize and arm, and Italy was to 
invade France from the south and hold it in subjec- 
tion after the bulk of the German strength should have 
been withdrawn for the crushing of Russia. 

It seemed to be not for a moment believed that Great 
Britain would enter the war; her alliance with France 
and Russia was no more than an understanding for 
diplomatic chess-playing together. Italy's help was 
assumed with a confidence that struck me as remark- 
able, having some little knowledge of the Italian people 
and their feelings, but when I ventured upon a doubt 
of the Italian part of this delectable program, I was 
reminded, first, of the Triple Alliance, which did not 
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seem convincing, and then was informed that Italy 
would have her own good reasons to go along with the 
expedition and be enthusiastic about it, for she was to 
have a share of the proceeds. 

For France, you are to understand, was to be laid 
upon the board and carved like a fowl at a festival. 
Grermany, of course, was to have the largest and fattest 
slice, Champagne, Brittany, Normandie, the sea coast 
to and including Brest, a considerable part of North- 
eastern France so as to take in the iron mines, most of 
the French colonies. Italy was to have the return of 
Savoy and Nice and possibly Southeastern France to 
the Rhone. The new boundary line between the new 
Grermany and what would be left of France would run 
a short distance north of Paris. For several reasons 
Paris was for the present an undesirable morceau; too 
many anarchists and too much unrest. 

Some question having arisen whether France could 
be cut through with such ease in view of the great 
strength of her frontier fortresses, Verdun, Toul, 
Nancy and the rest, I was allowed to know that these 
would be no effective barrier; there were good roads 
through Belgium and Luxemburg, with the door wide 
open. For France had not heavily fortified its boun- 
dary against Belgium and Luxemburg but only where 
she adjoined Germany. The reason for this was ob- 
vious, though not, I may say, much touched upon. 
Grermany had inherited from Prussia treaties that 
bound her not merely to observe but with the other 
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nations to uphold and defend the independence and 
autonomy of Belgium and Luxemburg, and France had 
assumed that these treaties were not to be violated. 
Therefore, as these countries were sovereign states 
thus protected, France had deemed an invasion through 
them to be impossible and left that part of her frontier 
but lightly defended. 

Luxemburg was a very small country, without an 
army or a fortress ; she could offer no serious objection 
to the passage of German troops. If Belgium should 
be disposed to make any foolish trouble, there would 
be enough of the fowl to satisfy her scruples. A tempt- 
ing slice would be Mauberge and thence down to the 
sea, including, if need be, Dunkirk ; although Dunkirk, 
for reasons to be hereafter explained, really ought to 
belong to Grermany. 

Almost exactly one year later the world read the 
interchange of brief and history-making telegrams be- 
tween Belgium and Germany, when German troops were 
about to violate the Belgian frontier, confirming all 
this. And from memoranda taken later from captured 
Grerman soldiers it read the dates of the final German 
program, which, prepared, it seemed, before the dec- 
laration of war, was Liige about August 3; Arras, 
August 6 ; Paris, August 16 ; the grand review at Ver- 
sailles, August 17; and the next day the start for 
Russia. 

With all the careful foresight and preparation that 
was to eclipse even von Moltke, two contingencies had 
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been overlooked : a Belgium that could be neither bullied 
nor bribed, and the French victory at the Mame. 

But even more profoundly interesting than any- 
thing I was told about what was likely to happen was 
what I was told about why it must happen, for this 
seems now to be the final root of the whole deadly 
growth. 
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CHAPTER ni 
KINGS AND COMMERCE 

No man, according to a venerable philosophy, ever 
does anything for but one reason. Yet with unac- 
countable simplicity we seem always to expect a single 
motive in nations, which are but aggregations of men. 
The influences that led Germany (in the excellent 
phrase of the New York World) to draw the sword 
and lunge with it at the heart of civilization were many 
and complex, but I have heard the fact of her aggres- 
sion doubted because the reason for it was not single 
and plain. 

It was Germany obsessed, avid and almost frenried 
with lust for empire, isind grown callous as to how 
empire was to be obtained; a Germany like a fortune- 
hunter maddened at the imminent prospect of success. 
Take but one illustration of the change that had come 
over it. The ancient city of SenHs, twenty-five miles 
north of Paris, was the limit reached by the main body 
of the German invasion of 1914. It was in German 
possession eight days, or until the disaster of the 
Mame began. In those eight days the Germans had 
committed shocking and senseless atrocities. They haiii 
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bombarded with their artillery an undefended and un- 
resisting town; they had looted it in wholesale fashion; 
they had burned nearly one-half of it ; in a wild riot 
of blood thirst they had put to death old men, women 
and children; with circvunstances peculiarly revolting 
they had murdered the white-haired old mayor, Eugene 
Odent, with six other old men, plain workers, artisans, 
a carpenter, a mason, and the like, chosen apparently 
because of their age. Yet forty-four years before, 
when the father of this Eugene Odent had been mayor, 
a Grerman army had for six months occupied Senlis 
and had committed none of these outrages. On the 
contrary, although in 1870-71 likewise bitter warfare 
was going on and men's passions were then also at 
white heat, the German commandant and the father 
of this Eugene Odent had administered without friction 
the affairs of Senlis and parted without personal ill- 
will. 

The story of Senlis was the story of a hundred other 
occupied French cities. In 1870 the German invader, 
though rough and businesslike, was a soldier, consider- 
ate of the helpless and neither burning nor looting. In 
1914 he was a brigand insane with appetite for plunder 
and destruction. What had come over the German 
nation that it manifested this most amazing change? 

This had come over it, that a generation had passed* 
away and the new generation had been bom into an 
entirely different atmosphere and reared with entirely 
^different ideals. The outside world clung as long as 
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it could and fatuously to the old Gennany, to the Ger- 
many of tradition, the rather kindly, plodding, Grerman 
nature, a Germany of Kriss Kringle, the Tenmenbanm, 
the Brothers Grimm, the warm and simple ingleside, 
and from all this the new Germany was essentially as 
far as Bechuanaland is from Broadway, 

It is very much the custom to underestimate the 
influence of institutions upon peoples and to overrate 
heredity. No one that has verified the records can 
well deny that at Aerschot and Dinant, Louvain and 
Senlis, the German showed some recrudescence of the 
skin-clad savage of the forest. But in tlieTinal estimate 
of causes the spectacle that Versailles afforded on that 
memorable day in February, 1871, was far more impor- 
tant than any latent atavism. When, in the ancient 
hall of the kings of France, Wilhelm of Prussia was 
crowned Kaiser of the German Empire that ceremony, 
though we never thought of it, made inevitaUe some- 
thing like Aerschot and Louvain, Dinant and Herve, 
the invasion of Belgium and the thrust at France, the 
frank enlistment of every resource for the spread and 
triumph of autocracy, the desperate assault upon the 
world's freedom; something of the kind it made inevi- 
table. A new generation bom into that glory cmd fed 
incessantly upon it, having the psychology of conquest 
that is part of the monarchical idea and supplied with 
the means of conquest that the monarchical form nour- 
ishes, was fired with an irresistible impulse to repeat 
the achievement of the fathers. And by so much as 
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the new generation was taught to regard itself as the 
worthy offsprings of a race so splendid, by so much 
must the new achievement surpass the old. Nothing 
but a victory much larger and a conquest much more 
superb could befit the inheritors of such renow n, and 
as Germany, by reason of her proved superiority, was 
destined to be the final world power there developed a 
steadily increasing impatience to have the work begin. 
So then we come here upon the first foundation of 
the trouble necessary to bear always in mind if the 
world is to be preserved from a return of this disaster. 
It was a nation overfired with military ambition, full 
fed upon the insane root of military glory, and fast 
bound in medieval monarchy with which civilization 
had to deal, a civilization that essentially had outgrown 
all of these. At every turn the new generation was 
reminded of German p rowes s and Grerman destiny ; from 
the first consciousness German children lived in the 
atmosphere that suggested conquest as the highest 
ideal of life; they imbibed it, they cohabited with it; 
it would have s eeped into their pores if they had been 
in any way indifferent to it. Germany had conquered 
France, the proudest nation in Europe. The ever 
burning fire of that exploit lighted up the whole of 
German history to the previously forgotten glory of 
other battlings and showed in the clearest relief the 
German gifted with the mightier hand in sword-play 
and therefore fated to bring other nations to their 
knees. Hence the Sieg Allfe, with its impudent glorifi- 
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cation of skin-clad savages whose clubs had proved 
stouter than the clubs of some other savages. It was 
from this blood that ye are sprung, O Germans ! Be 
worthy of the ancestry of club and skins for nothing 
else is worth while on this earth. 

Under such conditions and with a form of govern- 
ment fitted only for primitive races, with primitive 
aims in the business of life, almost any nation would 
have been corrupted. The form of government in- 
cluded and necessitated the worship of the Kaiser as 
the vicegerent of God, ruling by divine appointment, 
having anT needing no other authority. The Kaiser, 
fo r congeni tal reasons half mad, and the Crown Prince, 
for reasons of inheritance half mad, went about mut- 
tering and grimacing, upon every possible occasion, 
adulating physical might as the only expression of a 
nation's greatness. Probably any nation, subjected 
to the like medication for forty-four years, would show 
the like breaking^own of moral tissues and the like 
perversion of ideals. 

Ideals! What? Shall all these hundreds of statues 
of Bismarck mean nothing.? Every German city and 
town, almost every German village has one, adorned 
with laudatory inscriptions, viewed with reverential awe 
by the young generation ; Bismarck, on the lips of the 
German nation next to the All Highest ; in the hearts 
of the German nation enshrined as the true god of its 
idolatry, worshiped as no other man has been wor- 
shiped, certainly in modern history. What for? Why 
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worshiped? Only because he meant the genius and 
incarnation of military glory, the i^otheosis of suc- 
cess however won, the inspirer of victory, the mind 
that enabled the rest of the tribe to warm itself in 
the sun of triiunph, the intellect that outplayed and 
outmaneuvered Germany's rivals and left her with her 
foot upon prostrate neighbors. 

Bismarck ! the embodiment of the new ideal ! Have 
of him then two or three historic glimpses and see what 
a spirit is this to be a nation's idol and inspiration. At 
the Paris Exposition of 1867 will do for one. There 
he goes trotting about the city with his great, vac uous, 
amiable smile, the easy, good-natured, overgrown boy, 
praising everybody and everything, speaking his ad- 
miration for France and the French so warmly that 
when trouble came the French said, "Well, anyway, 
there's Bismarck in Prussia; he is our friend!" And 
all the time watching, spying, gumshoeing, calculating, 
noting every deficiency, every weakness, every incompe- 
tent general, every ill-defended fort, every hole in the 
armor, that, when the time he sought should be ripe, 
he might the more certainly break through and kill 
the France he pretended to admire. 

Or again that night when the Ems despatch came in. 
It was at dinner, you will remember ; the greatest Prus- 
sian generals were there, horribly depressed because 
there promised now to be no war. The answer of the 
French envoy had been so damnably conciliatory and 
pacific a fight seemed out of the question. 
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Bismarck has the despatch in his hand. *^ou are 
quite sure you are ready for war?" he says to the 
generals. 

"Quite." 

**Then be not cast down, you shall have it," and 
he takes his pen and commits the forgery that plunges 
two nations into war, despoils France, transforms Eu- 
rope for iSfty years into a huge armed camp, multiplies 
the tax burdens, and darkens the world with hate and 
fear. 

Or we may see him again at the Rothschild chateau 
outside of Paris, wantonly insulting the honored 
statesmen of the nation he planned to crush, keeping 
them for many hours in his ante-room, receiving them 
with coarse rudeness and brutal sarcasm, i^^ting 
them in the hour of their defeat. Not so have done 
other conquerors in history ; they have tried to maintain 
the tradition of chivalry to the fallen foe. But this 
man is diiFerent; Tamerlane, the Scythian, and Bis- 
marck, the Prussian, they stand out as the exceptions 
in the annals of war. One exhibits his captive oppo- 
nents in iron cages ; the other spits in their faces before 
the eyes of the world. 

Or again in his old age, unsoftened by years or the 
approach of the Judge's summons, unmoved by the 
burden of sorrows he had placed upon Europ e ^^ exu lting 
in the nation he had planned in trickery and cemented 
with blood, exulting in the Ems forgery and saying 
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that in the like circumstances he would do the like 
again. 

Thus Bismarck — the Grerman idol and inspiration* 
In his long career he said many things his people re- 
membered. He never said a word in favor of liberty, 
truth, decency, kindness, idealism, human rights, intel- 
lectual progress, or sympathy with the masses. Tlie 
upward struggle of mankind meant nothing to him. 
Human beings meant nothing except so far as they 
could be used to attain his objects, enhance the glory 
of his sovereign and increase the gross, material suc- 
cess of his country. For these he would trample upon 
any other men as he trampled upon the French envoys 
at the chateau. 

And this is the god of the German Empire, with the 
simple moral code of a brigand that any method is 
right that wins and brings Eoine the spoils. What 
should we expect? 

We are also to deal with the terrible blunder of the 
rest of the world when it allowed this brigand to 
despoil France in 1871. Here were two, rich, valuable 
provinces added to the new German Empire, and upon 
what basis? Truly upon none except that Germany 
lusted for them and was strong enough to take them, 
and hence were they become hers. When the world 
acquiesced in this most perilous doctrine, what reac- 
tion was possible upon Grermany? None, clearly, ex- 
cept this, that if she lusted after anything else it 
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should be hers in the same way and upon the same 
terms. 

The huge immorality of the thing and the deadly 
danger it involved should have been enough. True, 
after 1815 and the Congress of Vienna moral consid- 
erations were supposed to be, in the statecraft of 
Europe, a ridiculous antique, the mere mention of which 
was a gaucherie. But still the pillage in this case 
had two features one would have thought of the grav- 
est portent to even the most practical and callous chan- 
cellery] IF upset the balance of power that statecraft 
had labored so long and hard to maiintain, and it 
carried forward Bismarck's thinly disguised intention 
to make Germany the dominating power of Europe. 

Great Britain was the one nation that on grounds 
both of principle and of material interest ought to 
have intervened and was able to make her intervention 
count. But Great Britain's foreign policy was directed 
absolutely by Queen Victoria and it was the Queen 
that insisted upon Britain's aloofness, even when a 
menacing and unscrupulous rival was being created 
before all men's eyes. A common (and charitable) ex- 
planation of her course is that she feared an uprising 
in Ireland if she engaged in continental warfare; but 
as a matter of fact, when we are done with politeness, 
it appears that the world owes this foimtain of disas- 
ters to the huge incongruity in these times of the mon- 
archical form of government. 

The French people, had cast off their absurd char- 
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latan emperor and had erected the French Republic. 
Queen Victoria had a strong dislike of republics. All 
monarchs have the same dislike and, for plain reasons 
of economic interest, must have it. If republics are 
right then kings are wrong and ought to lose their em- 
ployment. Every new republic is a blow against roy- 
alty's trade interests and is. and always must be, re- 
sented by every crowned head and by all the goodly 
throng that suns itself on the steps of the throne. If 
Louis Napoleon's banal career had survived Sedan, 
Bismarck's dream might have ended like a bubble and 
Europe might have had a very different destiny; for 
in that case England might have protected France. 
It is, however, to be remembered that Queen Victoria 
was a Grerman, had married a German, spoke German 
as her native tongue, had married her daughter to 
the German Crown Prince, and with the rest of her 
court sympathized with Germany throughout the war. 
She is said to have entertained some strange notion 
that "a strong Germany" would be wholesome for Eu- 
rope and for all the world, but if she had been able to 
persuade herself of any such concept it must have been 
prompted by racial instinct and not by any reasoning 
process. A review now of this chapter of history leaves 
not much of a favorite belief that in modern times 
the British monarch has had no important part in 
the British government; but any one that knows of 
the collection of letters left by Lord Palmerston, or 
has any vision of poor Gladstone sitting in the House 
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of Commons laboriously reporting the proceedings for 
^his exacting and censorious sovereign, has no share 
in that belief. "The Queen presents her compliments 
to Lord Palmerston and begs him to mind his own 
business." Not Elizabeth herself was in the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs a more arbitrary and untram- 
meled ruler. ' 

Assuredly, neither Elizabeth nor any other English 
sovereign decided a question of such momentous con- 
sequences to the world. Alsace and Lorraine were 
to the German imagination a wand of magic at the 
touch of which appeared vision upon vision of alluring 
territory. Almost at once Germany entered upon that 
policy of colonial expansion that soon became the 
wonder of the nations. In the next forty years she 
eclipsed in empire building all previous achievements. 
Great Britain had still the larger total area of pos- 
session, but her holdings were the product of centuries 
of effort. Germany began with nothing and in a gen- 
eration planted the German flag in fact or virtually 
in every part of the world. At the same time and 
even more rapidly she developed her commerce ; and her 
bold, skilful traders began to elbow Great Britain 
from the markets of the world. 

Part of this was a natural force and part was true, 
Bismarckian cunning, No other nation had ever 
looked upon commercial expansion with so much intelli- 
gent understanding nor treated it with anything like 
the same intelligent and coherent policy. It was one 
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great means by which the world could be Germanized. 
In other countries, statecraft, being still bound around 
and blinded by caste prejudices inherited from the Mid- 
dle Ages, looked upon trade and traders with disdain. 
After all the modernizing influence of the telegraph 
and the newspaper the business man in England con- 
tinued to be distinctly of a lower caste than the pro- 
fessional man, as both, however useful, were distinctly 
lower than any ninny that happened to have Sir tacked 
ahead of his name. Old families were occasionally 
overwhelmed with the shame of having a younger son or 
distant relative engage in commerce, but they tried to 
conceal the disgrace or viewed it resignedly as a visita- 
tion of divine wrath. To have a share in the world's 
necessary work of production and distribution con- 
tinued to be the badge of inferiority and the useless 
continued to be the honorable. In the schools, in the 
universities and in society, the son of the inventor or 
discoverer must kowtow to the son of the roue, if the 
rou^ happened to have a title and be free from the 
scandalous taint of trade. 

Germany was the first of European nations to make 
the trader a recognized and organized part of the 
army of conquest and a contributor to the national 
glory. She went deliberately and unreservedly into 
partnership with him. She encouraged him at home 
with a protective tariff, the highest that had ever been 
seen in Europe, and abroad with influence, money and 
an army of agents. She so managed her state owned 
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railroads as to give him advantageous rates and quick 
transport. She developed her inland waterways and 
state coal mines to ensure to him cheap fuel. She 
subsidized steamers and sent them into the seven seas 
to carry his goods. She encouraged him to open for- 
eign branch houses and lent him his capital on easy 
terms to enable him to do so in a way that distanced 
his competitors from other nations. She made her uni- 
versities institutions of practical training for commer^ 
cial careers. While elsewhere youth were laboriously 
acquiring a knowledge of Greek roots and memorizing 
the plays of Sophocles, in Germany they were becom- 
ing the world's most expert chemists, expert masters 
of the science of iron and steel making, experts about 
textiles, about countries, peoples, peculiarities, psy- 
chology, finance, credit, whatever might be used any- 
where to further German trade and, thereby, German 
supremacy. In 1903 one German chemical factory had 
in its employ as exi)erts, experimenters, investigators, 
devisors of new methods and new products, 3'36 men 
that were graduates of universities. In other countries 
the educated class still scorned such studies, choosing 
rather to batten on) the inedible remains of a by-gone 
civilization than to be equipped for any active part 
in this. Elsewhere, too, the nations preferred to live 
in the dream world wherein all but Germany were 
warming themselves grandly, imagining vain things 
about a humanized fashion of warfare, talking about 
the limiting of armaments, holding comical Hague con- 
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ventions to frame rules and regulations that war might 
be carried on in the manner of a perfect lady, believing 
that modem civilization had tamed out of us all savage 
instincts, dreaming (after a good dinner) entrancing 
dreams of arbitration, of guns that were no£ for use 
and a militarism that was not dangerous, while Ger- 
many in the cellar ground its sword, concocted its 
poison gases, adjusted its gum shoes, arranged its 
mask, and laughed at the sweet-bird notes drifting 
in from the garden. 

Also 4 gigantic force was at work, silent, unformu- 
lated, undescribed, hardly ever recognized, that was 
driving the country irresistibly along the road to ac- 
tive and unscrupulous competition in the world mar- 
kets. Nobody planned this force, nobody wished for 
it and probably nobody could have stopped it even 
when it began with iron rods to hustle the nation into 
trouble. German ambition, after the triumph of 1871, 
visioned likewise a Germany triumphant in commerce 
and adopted some policies to help to that end. The 
policies unintentionally produced the force, the force 
speedily widened the policy, the widened policy aug- 
mented the force. Thus around and around went the 
combination, hourly becoming more threatening as it 
swelled and towered among the peoples of earth, and 
the manner of its growth is the most important one 
fact in the whole story. 

To begin with, we must remind ourselves that at the 
time of the Franco-Prussian War the total population 
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of the German states later molded into the Empire 
was about 39,000,000, The new imperial government, 
impressed with the modem sources of wealth and there- 
fore of power, chose at once to foster by all means the 
growth of German manufacturing. This drew into the 
country a certain amount of labor, but what was still 
more important was that by ensuring the prosperity 
of the workers the government kept up the rate of child 
birth and stopped emigration. Therefore the popu- 
lation increased rapidly; it was 60,000,000 by 1891, 
60,000,000 by 1901, 69,000,000 by 1911. 

But the increase of production, stimulated and forced 
by the government's domestic policy, soon swept far 
ahead of the population, and this was the first condi- 
tion out of which sprang the irresistible force to work 
mischief like one of the genii of the Arabian Nights. 

, Because what should be done with all this increased 
production? The people of Germany could not con- 
sume it. Its total annual value much exceeded the 
total annual value of all the wages and incomes of all 
the German workers and producers, so of course they 
could not consume it. As a matter of fact, all of their 
wages together did not enable them to consume one- 
fourth of it. The rest of the German population, pro- 
fessional men, merchants, idlers, parasites, landlords, 
could not possibly consume more than a very little 
of what was left of it, because they were comparativdy 
few in numbers, and no matter how much money they 
might have or what luxurious tastes, the fact remained 
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that but one pair of shoes could ordinarily go upon 
one pair of feet at one time, that the average man 
cannot usually wear more than one hat on his head 
or put more than about so much food into his stomach. 

There was necessarily left, therefore, above the con- 
suming power of the whole German people, a large and 
increasing product. 

Here was the irresistible force. 

Before any factory was built there must be, of 
course, a demand, or a fair chance of a demand, for 
at least a part of its product, but the certain result 
of building many factories without increasing the con- 
suming power of the people at home was to pile up the 
threat of a huge Unconsumed Surplus and with it the 
imperative necessity to find consumers abroad. Some- 
body must be found to take that Unconsumed Surplus 
and pay for it, otherwise, in the end, factories must 
close, their workers become idle, the wealth cease to 
flow into the land, the golden dream fade away, the 
whole system come down with a crash. 

To win the foreign markets for German products 
the vast colonial policy afforded the beginning and the 
good foothold; from these starting places German 
goods were practically driven mainstrengthwise, into 
every salesroom in the Orient and South America. 

The more they were so icedged into the world's trade 
the more Germans at home developed the output of 
them ; the more the factories rose and the spindles sang, 
the more roseate appeared the promise of wealth, €uid 
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the surer loomed the German supremacy. More goodd 
were constantly being produced; the gap between the 
consuming power of the people at home and the product 
of thdr toil steadily widened, and day after day all 
the sharper became the necessity of providing markets 
for the expanding output. And again, as the skilful, 
adroit German government, with subsidies, concessions^ 
and allotments drove in the trade wedges, so the golden 
tide rose and the confidence of ambitious Germans in- 
creased. Confidence? Why not? Beginning with 
nothing at all, or next to nothing, Germany had 
brought itself in forty years to the second place among 
the trading nations. In those forty years, on many 
a conmiercial battlefield, it had defeated the nation that 
long had stood first. All this proved that, given but 
a few material advantages that Germany still lacked, 
getting rid of a few natural obstacles that still ham- 
pered her, Germania, with both feet already upon next 
to the highest step on the throne, was certain of be- 
coming the commercial ruler of the world. 

The greatest barrier that stood between her and 
that dazzling success, between her and the easy con- 
sumption of all the goods German factories could pro- 
duce, was the lack of ports on the Atlantic ; Atlantic 
ports she must have if she was to continue any farther 
her marvelous development. All her ports were at 
the North and pointed to the Pole ; all her international 
trade was east and west and pointed chiefly to the 
Orient. Her ports, therefore, contradicted her nor- 
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tnal growth and choked it; she had nothing to say to 
the Arctic ice floes. To do away with part of this 
great handicap she was driven desperately to the Kiel 
canal ; but the Kiel canal, useful as it was and is, could 
never change i^:|orable geography. All her ports 
pointed still towaralhe North Pole; all her competi- 
tors had ports upon the Atlantic and marched the high- 
way of nations .while she struggled through the under- 
brush far down the lane. To fulfil her destiny and 
what was of immediate need, to handle the great and 
growing Unconsumed Surplus, an Atlantic port was 
the first demand. 

And there were so many Atlantic ports that other 
people had; Rotterdam by the mouth of Germany's 
Rhine, the great German highroad of commerce; Ant- 
werp, fast becoming one of the world's greatest entre- 
pots; Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, Havre, Cherbourg, 
Brest. Six of them lay within France, France the 
hereditary enemy. How easily in 1870 and 1871 our 
fathers and grandfathers had taken from this France 
and added to us Alsace and Lorraine. Germany had 
lusted for them and, having the strength that consti- 
tuted the only title to anything, had seized them and 
they were hers. But Alsace and Lorraine — after all, 
they were of but trifling importance compared with a 
port on the Atlantic. In 1870-71, the principle had 
been established and the world had approved it, that 
ownership depended upon the bigger fist and the 
stronger wilL Also, that what a nation happened to 
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need for its developmeiit, that it had every right to 
have. How, then, about an Atlantic port the lack of 
which alone stood between Germany and her normal 
development, between Germany and the commercial su- 
premacy of the world? 

With such material it was very easy to fire the Ger- 
man imagination; tinder and tow. The scholiasts and 
solemn, spectacled professors threw in their share. 
They showed that the world had always been under 
the domination of some great empire; in truth, world 
history was nothing but the record of a succession of 
empires ; some one power had always held the rod over 
the others. There had been Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Egyptian, Persian, Grecian, Roman, Prankish, Span- 
ish, Prench, English dominations. It was Germany's 
turn next and much greater would be her power and 
glory in proportion as the world was greater and the 
German abler. All the logic of the human story stuck 
out fingers at her as the next to be. She had proved her 
worth and her superiority. Her army, drilled, trained, 
ground, polished, until each soldier was a faultless 
part in a perfectly revolving machine, was the mightiest 
in the world; her merchant princes had routed Eng- 
land's; her manufacturers had won on every field of 
competition; her discoveries in science, her leadership 
in erudition, all mankind acknowledged. Hers was the 
best mind, the strongest vitality, the ripest wisdom, 
the best blood. She was worth no less a place; it 
should be hers. 
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Many Germans- honestly believed this was not only 
manifest destiny, but morally right and for the in- 
terest of mankind, likewise. They believed, or easily 
made themselves think they believed, it would be well 
for the human race when Germania took seat upon 
the throne; the world would have large prolSt from 
the new style of ^eingery. Is it the assurance of per^ 
feet peace that mankind most needs? Then look at 
Germany ; from the birth of the Empire all of its states 
have known unruffled peace among themselves. All of 
the world that shall come under German control shall 
enjoy the like tranquillity. Is it disarmament you 
speak of? If the world should be Germanized there 
would be no need of armaments. Is it progress in 
science, the arts, literature, education, knowledge, that 
constitutes civilization.^ Behold Germany leading in 
all these; wherever Germany shall go in the world 
these great lights she will carry with her. 

Also strong argument was made about the modem 
problems of sociology and the state of the producing 
classes. German workingmen, according to accepted 
formula, are better housed, better cared for, happier, 
have better health, live longer, live better than other 
workingmen. Long ago Germany adopted toward her 
workers what was believed to be a policy of extreme 
benevolence. She gave them old age pensions, she 
insured them against sickness and injury, she took 
from their lives the shadow of the fear of penury, 
she had concern about their dwellings that these should 
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be comfortable and sanitary. How different, Grerman 
writers pointed out, were all these conditions in other 
countries, including those that were most critical (cmd 
envious) of Germany! While they were developing 
the curse and blight of slums, Germany was building 
workingmen's model dwellings; while other nations al- 
lowed millions to be bom and reared in want, misery, 
darkness and despair Germany pursued with patient, 
intelligent research the health and welfare of every 
child bom in her dominions. Behold then the results. 
Behold Germany's great army of sturdy, healthy, con- 
tented workers ; behold against them the gaunt specters 
of the east end of London, for instance. Germany 
will be the final world empire because her enlightened 
wisdom toward her masses entitles her to supremacy. 

Germans were not the only persons that saw sub- 
stance in this argument; it had its fond disciples in 
our own country, and may have them yet. Mr. Gus- 
tavus Myers has seriously challenged the assertions on 
which it is founded. According to his investigations 
we have been much deceived as to the extent of Ger^ 
many's paternal benevolence. He adduces statistics 
to support his contentions, and certainly a few model 
houses in Berlin and Griinwald could not shelter the 
whole German working class. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that Germany did lead the way in old age 
pensions, sick benefits, accident insurance cmd other 
salutary reforms for her workers. Many German 
workingmen live in very good homes; many do not, 
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but that need not obscure the general fact of an 
excellent intention and policy. 

But those of us that therefore concluded German 
social rule to promise world benefit have overlooked 
two considerations. 

First, Germany adopted and followed her plan of 
securing health and contentment for her workers not 
because she loved them or had a larger humane care 
for them than other nations have shown to similar 
elements but because she wished to have powerful 
armies. She knew that armies are chiefly composed of 
workingmen, and therefore anything that weakened the 
physical stamina of workingmen weakened in the same 
proportion the chances of military efficiency. She saw 
plainly that the development of modem manufacturing 
always tended to build slums and breed defectives. So, 
being determined to have much manufacturing, she 
strove to mitigate slum products by fostering the health 
and welfare of her workers. 

This was the impulse in most of the social reforms. 
To a certain extent there was also a policy to draw 
the fangs of the steadily growing Socialist agitation. 
Afterward it appeared that as to this the anxiety was 
needless. Bismarck used to doubt the patriotism of 
the German Socialists ; the event proved that most of 
them were as ardent patriots as any going. 

The other consideration American Grermanists over- 
looked was that, whether German government paternal- 
ism were good for the German workingman or bad for 
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him, it was utterly impossible for the workingman in 
a democratic country for the reason that it was 
carried out in a way that an American workingman, 
for instance, would never accept and by a form of 
government against which an American workingman 
would be in perpetual revolt — ^American or any other 
that had been accustomed to the democratic conception 
of society. If anything has been proved about the 
workingman in America it is that he will not be taken 
by the neck and have things done for him by a kind but 
officious government. Whatever is done for him he 
must do for himself. The uniform failure of the model 
town and other devices of good, kind employers to 
confer benefits upon their employees ought by this time 
to have established that simple truth. 

Never, in fact, was the great power of insti- 
tutions over men's mental habits more clearly shown. 
The Germans were habituated to think of their govern- 
ment both as all in all to them and as a thing ex- 
traneous and omnipotent in which they had no share. 
In democratic countries the tendency must always 
be for men to think that they are themselves the govern- 
ment. If the government is oppressive or kind, in 
the one case, the feeling is to accept with submission, 
either good or ill at its hands. The government 
reigns by divine decree; the Kaiser was right when 
he said that his word represented the divine will. In 
the other case the feeling is that the government is 
ourselves and our neighbors; a man does not want 
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the government to be benevolent to him any more 
than he wants his neighbors to take up a collection 
for his behoof. Either is derogatory to his pride 
of personal independence. "^ 

In one case the government must always govern a 
great deal; in the other the favorite apothegm is 
that the best government governs least. 

In one case, also, there is one mind, or at most 
a few minds that must be made up to any course; in 
the other there are millions. 

The foundation fact, therefore, is that here are two 
irreconcilable theories' of society, two irreconcilable 
civilization, and the attempt to impose one upon the 
other could never mean anything but failure. Old age 
pensions, workingmen's indemnities and the like are 
doubtless very good things and to be encouraged, but 
they could never be handed down to an American 
constituency as they were to a German; and the same 
remark applies to all the rest of the ideas that form 
the body of the German garment of kultur. 

Equally it applies to the kind of peace that some 
Germans tricked themselves into believing German su- 
premacy would mean for the world. To anybody out- 
side of the German spell that knew anything about 
Alsace and Lorraine this was no more than the final 
proof of a nation bewitched. Forty years of German 
peace failed to appeal in any way to tJie people of 
those provinces; nay, not old age pensions, accident 
insurance nor all the rest of kultur seemed good in 
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their eyes without the flag and the government they 
wanted. Wise was the word once spoken by the ex- 
perienced Cromer about all this. It is not what we 
think people ought to like that determines, but what 
they really do like, and efforts to coerce them into 
liking what they really do not like are always failures. 
"Quiet thy cudgel, thou dost see I eat," but Pistol's 
opinion of leeks was not changed for all that. 

A fact the German scholiasts overlooked was that 
the modem world is a different place from the world 
of proconsuls and Sallust, It was not possible to 
overawe with chariots and ^ show of pUa races that had 
marched to the ballot box. They might be beaten on 
the battlefield but they would never cheer with gladness 
a ruler that asserted only birth and divine appointment 
as his mandates to rule. It was one thing to create 
the Spain of the sixteenth ' century or the British 
empire of a later time by conquering naked brown men 
and red; what the German dreamers forgot was that 
their empire would have to be built by defeating 
nations that for generations had had schools and news- 
papers and a share in the governing function. The 
days of naked brown and red men to be conquered were 
all gone by ; it was now rifle against rifle and drilled 
army against drilled army, and even the conquering 
of drilled armies would never mean dominion over free 
souls. 

These and other illusions that now look so soiled and 
tattered, some of us in America pursued with a vidity . 
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To lift up our eyes and see the world as it reaUy was 
seemed in some of us a physical impossibility. Because 
the German that lived next door to us in Janesyille was 
an ingenuous and peaceable man the government of 
imperial Grermany must be ingenuous and peaceable. 
Because when the Kaiser of Grermany met the Kaiser of 
Austria they kissed and said they loved peace it was 
apparent neither could ever draw the sword; the kiss 
proved that. Because it cost $1470 to fire a great 
gun there could never be a war ; where was the money 
to come from? And because Germany had some kind 
of an elected parliamentary body Germany after all 
must be more or less democratic and hence could not 
be very unlike us. 

The misunderstanding on this point was the least 
excusable because any inquiry would have shown how 
hollow was the parliamentary farce in Germany. A 
Reichstag the Germans called their national congress. 
We thought the name of it strange but the fact of it 
reassuring. It was elected by the people, was it not? 
Then what more could anybody ask? Similarly as to 
the Kaiser. In this day Kings and Kaisers must be 
merely names. After all, the old democratic objection 
to Kings and Kaisers — ^was not that worn out and 
foolish? Kings and Kaisers were often very good fel- 
lows. One received a delegation of American school 
teachers the other day and the democratic habits of 
another were described in a laudatory article in a 
favorite magazine. As a matter of fact, monarchies 
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and repuUics could very well jog on together. Why 
he finical? Said Simple Simon at the fair. 

We^made no allowance for the wide difference 
hetween outward show and inside fact. , Because 
the German Reichstag was an elected body and our 
Congress was also an elected body the two must 
be identical. We never stopped to consider that 
neither the Reichstag nor the German people had 
the least real control over their government. They 
did not elect their executives as we; the cabinet was 
not in any way responsible to the national legislature 
as in democratic countries. This one fact made all the 
difference; it made the Reichstag exactly what the 
astute Bismarck had planned it to be, a place where 
excited Germans could blow off steam and do no 
harm, a useful plaything to occupy the minds of the 
people and keep them quiet, and an institution that 
would give to Germany the appearance of a modem 
government while it yet retained the autocratic prin- 
ciple. No matter how the Reichstag might vote the 
government remained unchanged. The Chancellor and 
other ministers owed nothing to votes in or out of the 
toy house legislature; they were chosen by the sover- 
eign, held office at the pleasure of the sovereign, obeyed 
the orders of the sovereign, were responsible to the sov- 
ereign and to nobody else on this earth. 

This ingenious device alone was sufficient to make 
Germany an autocracy, to all intents and purposes as 
much of an autocracy as Russia ever was without the 
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engaging Russian frankness about it. Balloting by 
the German people was largely farcical. To speak of 
such a country as having any measure of democracy 
was a sour jest. Where there is no governmental re- 
sponsibflityTb the people or the people's legislature, 
Tiberius himself scarcely had more absolute power. 
The Frankfurter Zeitung was but uttering truth when, 
on July 6, 1918, it described the Reichstag as a merely 
comic body and the government of Germany as a cold 
slice of surviving medievalism. 

But this form of government, the concentration of 
all power in one irresponsible mind, the theory of 
government by divine appointment, fitted perfectly into 
the obsession of military glory and the ambition of 
world empire. War is savage business; the govern- 
ment of Germany was a savages' government. Militar- 
ism required a Kaiser and the Kaiser exalted militarism. 
Each reciprocally jack-screwed the other to a point 
where nothing could come next but war. Did we say 
that the form of government and military obsession 
fitted into each other? In truth, one was Impossible 
without the other. Autocracy without militarism and 
militarism without autocracy are inconceivable. Wise 
was the word of Georges Benjamin Clemenceau, that 
seasoned observer. Democracies cannot maintain ef- 
fective machinery to make war ; democracies make war 
when it is forced upon them, but only with the greatest 
difiiculty. War is a Kings' game ; when we are through 
with Kings we shall be through with war. 
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Finally, absorbed in other matters, we never looked 
up to see what was plain before our eyes to demon- 
strate menacingly the power of institutions to mold 
national character and determine history. We went 
to Germany year after year and saw insolent lieu- 
tenants shoving civilians from the sidewalk, insulting 
women, drawing the sword upon whomsoever might 
offend them, exercising all the privileges of a dominant 
caste, the whole population licking, apparently with 
_^sto, the military boot, and never performed the sim- 
ple mental feat of estimating what all this meant or 
to what it must surely come. What it meant was, first, 
that the German people, being reared to know only 
autocracy, had docility bred into their bones; and, 
second, that, being now run mad about military success 
and the German flag around the world, they were will- 
ing to be ridden if only those that rode them were 
likely to win battles and exalt DeutscMand iiber ailes. 
And as to whither it tended, a world in mourning was 
soon to offer certain testimonies, immortal in history. 
Bitter was the price of this schooling. After all, let 
us give thanks that it was thorough, and enough. 
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CHAPTER IV 
WHAT THE HAOUE SAW 

I 

When the German governing class read in its horo- 
scope 1916 to be the season of promise in which to 
start for the rewards the Superman merited for being 
a Superman, it was able to cloak its proceedings, or 
some of them, behind a most extraordinary fabrica- 
tion of untruths. The German government had cre- 
ated, and for many years sedulously maintained, a 
great and complex machinery for propaganda and press 
agency work, so great that it was probably in this 
line the unequalled triimiph of man's ingenuity. On 
these employments it would have but wasted its time 
if now at a crisis of such moment it could not utilize 
its own device to show that guilt was innocence, the 
wronged was the wronger and black was as good as 
white if not exactly of the same color. It had a hand- 
some choice of reasons why it had gone or been driven 
into the war, reasons resounding to its credit as a 
warder on the walls of civilization and all carefully 
avoiding any reference to the Balkans, eastern trade 
routes, Atlantic ports, the steps of the throne or the 
glorious prospects alput uber aUes. One of these pre- 
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cious efforts was made directly before my own obser- 
vation, and as a sample of the iron-visaged lying that 
seems to be one of the seqiie lae of the plague of which 
Grermany was then sick Imay as well relate this next. 

In the opening days of the war, Holland became 
the harbor of refuge for many American travelers 
on the continent overtaken by the storm, and The 
Hague the spot in Holland to which they chiefly has- 
tened. I was working as an emergency volunteer in 
the American Legation at The Hague and could not 
have had in all Europe a better viewpoint to watch 
the tempest. The American Legation was almost the 
last remaining signal post among the belligerents. 
Through it alone the fighting governments had a chance 
to exchange communications ; its helping hand was the 
last hope of all the anxiety-ridden families that had 
relatives abroad. In a day it had become the interna- 
tional switch-board and clearing-house of help for all 
Northern Europe, and the work it did, though largeljjr 
obscured, was an invaluable service to humanity. 

Every day there came to our doors a swarm of dis- 
tressed Americans, most of them late escaped from an 
intimate contact with German civilization of a kind to 
arouse grave doubts about kultur. My own introduc- 
tion to this phase of the national mania was both dra- 
matic and convincing. On the first evening of my 
service I was standing at the .door of my hotel when 
the street was suddenly filled with an approaching 
clamor of a woman's shrieks and hysterical laughter, 
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and, a carriage drawing up, we must lift from it a 
young American woman not much better than raving 
mad. She and her husband had just ended a journey 
from Cologne comparable to nothing previously known 
in modem travels. It had lasted thirty-six hours in 
which she had been four times dragged from the train 
and stripped — not before women but before German 
officers. Her husband's vehement protests had been 
silenced at the pistol's point ; it appeared that he had 
but narrowly escaped with his life and the loss of all 
his money. An officer to whom he appealed for help 
when the hysteria came upon his wife had spat at him 
first and then threatened him with a sabre. 

It was to be hoped and (so long as possible) assumed 
that this was but a single experience and meant no 
more than the mishap to fall among the drunken and 
the irresponsible, but the next few days disposed of 
any such hope. Perhaps it was well that the great 
stage near by was then so thunderous of awe-compelling 
events that there was attention for nothing else. Res- 
olute good nature is a conspicuous American trait, but 
for aU that the stories poured into our ears daily at 
the Legation might have moved patience from its mon- 
ument and provoked a serious condition if they had 
been known at home — stories of American men hor- 
ribly oppressed, plundered, and affronted by German 
officers, and of American women that suffered at the 
same hands maddening brutalities and the coarsest 
indignities. You must understand that, at first, in the 
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wild outburst of savage joy that swept over Germany 
with the news of war, almost anj American was subject 
on sight to insult, injury or arrest. Americans were 
likely to be mistaken for English because of a similarity 
of speech; Americans, also, were understood to sym- 
pathize with the Allies. Passports were no protection i 
passports were torn up and thrown in the holders' faces. 
Even where, as in the case of Colonel Charles H. Sher-^ 
rill of New York, the traveling American had been one> 
of the highest diplomatic representatives of his govern- 
ment and his passport so stated, he and his family 
might be the victims of assault, arrest and imprison- 
ment for no reason except the whim of a war-drunken 
officer. The reports of the American refugees at The 
Hague gave an extraordinary picture of an entire^ 
country in a state of frenzy. This, at least, ought noi 
to be forgotten ; it bears too directly upon the general 
subject of obsession. Men danced, paraded, sang, 
cheered, laughed with joy, yelled with delight at the. 
news of the war declaration, and then floated their 
enthusiasm farther upon inordinate draughts of beer. 
The railroad stations were filled with intoxicated soK 
diers, often beyond any control by officers as intoxi- 
cated as themselves. Der Tag had arrived, hailed; 
with copious libations and a national holiday. 

In the country the peasants caught the general con- 
tagion of gladness and undertook some warlike maneu- 
vers on their own account. As these usually assumed 
the form of stopping or shooting at every automobile 
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that appeared on the road and as there were many 
Americans with automobiles in Germany that year, 
these manifestations added nothing to the pleasures 
of my countrymen, some of whom arrived at The Hague 
not only minus their machines but minus baggage, 
money and pocket knives, if the officer that stripped 
and searched them happened to have a fancy for pocket 
cutlery as well as for small change. In three weeks 
we paid out at the Legation $50,000 to penniless 
American refugees from German militarism broken 
out of its bounds, and from the hints I have given here 
I think it will be surmised why some of our visitors were 
on the border of hysteria or beyond it. 

Yet some of the officers that thus selected Ameri- 
cans as the objects of their hateful attentions in the 
war tarentelle they were dancing were young men of 
good education, and ordinarily of good manners and 
gentlemanly bearing. Americans sometimes recognized 
in their persecutors men that had entertained them a 
few days before after the manner of polished gentle- 
men and now at some Circe touch seemed thus swi- 
nishly transformed. The officer that imprisoned, perse- 
cuted and robbed Colonel Sherrill, for instance, was a 
staff major that forty-eight hours before would have 
been accepted anywhere as an apparent tjrpe of what 
an army officer should be. 

Men of God likewise forgot all about the Christly in- 
junctions and in many cities marched in bodies through 
the streets singing **Deut8chIand uber AUes** and has- 
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tening to the colors to volunteer. Men of years and 
staid habits performed extraordinary antics of enthu- 
siasm. A member of the Reichstag that had always 
professed himself a friend of France and had advocated 
the return of Alsace and Lorraine, shouted himself 
hoarse with war cries, seized a gun, insisted upon add- 
ing himself to the ranks, in spite of years and the 
immunity of the Reichstag, rushed away to battle and 
was killed at Longwy, fighting against the very French 
whose cause he had supported. Grave old professors 
in the universities lifted their quavering voices to show 
the historical reasonableness of **Der Tag^* and urged 
their hearers to go forth and kill many Frenchmen. 

In Berlin, Americans, probably mistaken for English- 
men, were hissed, hooted, and occasionally attacked and 
in danger of their lives. On August 2, on a false report 
that Great Britain had declared war, the British Em- 
bassy was attacked by a mob, which tore up the paving 
stones to hurl through the windows. Troops had to 
be sent to protect the staff. When on August 4> the 
declaration of war actually came and the Embassy 
must depart, it was necessary to take its members a 
circuitous route through obscure streets to avoid the 
crowd that was in waiting, and all the way to the fron- 
tier the train proceeded through hisses and jeers. The 
French Ambassador fared much worse. Against his 
protest he was hustled to the Danish border, insuffer- 
ably maltreated all the way and finally robbed of all 
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the money he had — about $1000.* In France, by con- 
trast, the German Ambassador was dismissed with in- 
fallible courtesy, his wishes were consulted and scrupu- 
lously followed in regard to time and route, a guard 
of honor accompanied him to the station, there was no 
display of hostility, the government provided for the 
Ambassador and suite a train de luxe and a guard to 
the border, and when it reached the border the Ger- 
mans stole the train and made prisoners of the guard. 

Frenchmen in Germany fared even worse than the 
English. Scores of them were shot on ' sight ; nine 
French civilians were taken from but one train, on 
which they were trying to make their way to the fron- 
tier, stood against a station wall and put to death. 
*'Krieg ist Krieg** rang through the country from the 
lips of men drinking, vomiting, yelling, singing, riot- 
ing and robbing. The madhouse had broken loose at 
last ; the lunacy of militarism had reached its climax ; 
the country was swept off its feet by infectional hys- 
teria because The Day had come and the Superman was 
about to prove to the world to what extent he was 
super. 

It is likely that this died down in a few days but 
we continued much longer to get the echoes of it at 
The Hague. Celebration of victories like the over- 
whelming ones of Lifege and Namur naturally afforded a 
vent for the popular enthusiasm. So far as Americans 

* Shame seems to have seized some one in authority at this and 
the money was eventually returned through Spain. 
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were concerned, their persecution lasted but a week. 
Then it must have occurred to some one in high com- 
mand that the position America should take about the 
war would be in accordance with public opinion, and the 
stories of returned American travelers about the out- 
rages they had endured would be no favorable leverage 
on that opinion. I have always credited that adroit * 
and mglign genius, von Bernstorff, with pulling the 
string *that brought about this change. He no doubt 
read in the American newspapers the stories Ameri- 
can refugees were telling of their German experiences, 
foresaw what effect these would have and cabled an 
emphatic warning. Anyway, in a week, the whole atti- 
tude of Germany, official and otherwise, toward Ameri- 
cans was reversed, and they became now the objects 
of an insidious and tireless propaganda. Every Amer- 
ican that left Berlin received most flattering attention. 
Bouquets were presented to himself and his good lady, 
if he had one ; he was supplied with free reading matter 
for the journey; the railroad administration was at 
pains to furnish his train with good dining cars and 
to impress him with the official solicitude for his well- 
fare. And magically, at the waving of a wand behind 
the scenes, the arrests ceased, passports became valid 
and the stripping of Americans before groups of leer- 
ing and loutish officers was no longer known. 

The Hague, which was over-supplied with German 
spies and German agents, was one of the busiest cen- 
ters of this new movement. 
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The chief literary instrument in the ceunpaign was 
a pamphlet that bore the ingenious title of "Why Ger- 
many is at War with Russia'' — not why Germany was 
at war with France, no doubt remembering the strong 
American feeling for France, nor why Germany was 
at war with Great Britain or Belgium, but only why 
she was at war with Russia, the Russia that all Ameri- 
cans disliked and many had reason to hate. American 
travelers in Holland, particularly when about to de- 
part for home, were liberally endowed with this sug- 
gestive work; the steamships carried them in great 
numbers that on the long voyage home, when time 
should be heavy upon the travelers' hands, the con- 
tents might be well digested. It was clear that the 
propagandists had calculated every returning Ameri- 
can as a center of information and influence in the 
community to which he should add himself. His opin- 
ion would be of weight; he had but lately viewed the 
scene of action. If then he had a favorable estimate of 
Germany's cause he would surely spread it to the ad- 
vantage of the Fatherland and the gain of iiber aUes. 

To this extent the governing class, at least, had 
emerged from the national tarentelle and returned to 
the consideration of ways and means. 

Well, then, why was Germany at war with Russia? 
According to this pamphlet, for no reason except the 
necessity of self-defense. The "vast barbarian hordes" 
of Russia were threatening to annihilate German homes, 
German liberty, German science, German literature and 
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art. So long as she could Germany had refused to 
take up arms even to protect these priceless heritages. 
At last she had been driven to admit that nothing would 
save them but the sword she so reluctantly grasped. 
She fought not merely for herself, but for all the civil- 
ized world; she was called to protect not alone the 
Fatherland from this irruption of Russian ignorance 
and barbarism, but all other enlightened nations. Rus- 
sia was the culprit; Russia alone was to blame for 
this war. France and Great Britain, in pursuance of 
foolish and wicked agreements, had come to Russia's 
assistance, but Russia, barbarian Russia, was the real 
disturber of the world's peace, which Germany, as well 
known from the Kaiser's expressions, had long striven 
to maintain. 

This document was written in excellent English, pre- 
pared by government direction and distributed by gov- 
ernment agents. Especial pains were taken to see that 
Americans of the Jewish faith had many copies. 

So then' Germany, seeking to save herself against 
this barbarian inundation from the North, fighting 
only a defensive war, started for Belgium, which was 
no ally of Russia's, battered Lifege to bits, slaughtered 
the Belgian civilians, raped Belgian women, burned 
the library at Louvain and pressed on as rapidly as 
possible to the south. Even at the time it was flooding 
The Hague with its pamphlets it was thundering at 
Dinant, only a few miles over the Belgian border. 
Wonderful Superman, gifted and endowed so marvel- 
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t)usly, what was lacking in your make-up that you 
should think the world would take seriously such a 
plea in the face of such facts? And three years later, 
O Superman, behold yourself taking to your bosom 
these very same barbarians, putting guns into their 
hands and teaching them to shoot on your side. Evi- 
dently, Supermanism includes no sense of humor. 
Either so, or to be a Superman is to be the world's 
premium liar with the most singular delusions as to 
how far a lie can be made to go. 

When the Russiap revolution broke and there was 
no longer a chance on earth that the Russian hordes 
would overrun Germany or bother it, there was only 
one institution that was put before the world in a more 
ridiculous light than the Grerman government with its 
monstrous lying pamphlet, and that one was the Ger- 
man Socialist Party. 

It had fallen for this stuff about Russian barbarism ; 
"with the same arguments and in almost the same words 
it had explained to inquiring friends that it supported 
the war only because it was a war to defend the worlcf 
from the influx of the densely ignorant Russian hordes. 
It also had this marvelous vision of a huge Russian 
boot upraised to crush out the tender young life of 
European culture and a gallant and unselfish Germany 
rushing to the rescue; Perseus and Andromeda, and 
that sort of thing. Only because it was purely a war 
of defense did the Socialists of Germany go in for it. 
You know us, O World ! We hate war and have many 
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times abolished it in pungent resolutions, but when it 
comes to Russian barbarism — indeed the case is dif- 
ferent. Who would not fight to save the world from 
such a blight? And so they marched, gun in hand, 
into France, shooting to pieces, as we shall presently 
see, the old International they had championed as they 
shot to death their old-time comrades in it, finding 
some way to condone the Gothas and gas shells, the 
slaughters of women and children and the enslaving 
of helpless populations; condoning even that day in 
Senlis, the white-haired Eugene Odent before the firing 
squad, the six old workingmen before their murderers. 
Is it not wonderful? 

And when the Revolution came in Russia, the revo- 
lution for which they had professedly prayed and 
hoped, and there was no more chance that Russian 
hprdes would overwhelm Germany than there was that 
San Marino would capture Berlin, they marched on 
utterly oblivious that they had made themselves the 
jest of the ages, no less keen for war though the bar- 
barous Russian was now forgotten. 

Strange infection that can thus deprive men of their 
reasons but leave them free to go in and out, to speak 
and write and make motions as if they were still in 
normality ! The Black Plague or the sleeping sickness 
of the Middle Ages was but little by comparison; the 
improbe amor that shocked the good old Mantuan 
but a jest. If then whole nations may be seized of it 
and go bedlamite at the sight of a rifle or the sound of 
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a drum, well it behooves the world to take heed of it 
lest other waters than the Dardanelles turn red with 
men's blood and other fields than those of Northern 
France become untillable for that they are thick paved 
with shell fragments. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE SOCIALIST PEEFOEMANCE 

Of these German Socialists the world had entertained 
great hope, deeming them a bulwark of its peace. They 
were supposed not merely to have applauded this call- 
ing but to have undertaken it. Their basic creed was 
almost universally believed to contain some form of 
pledge or declaration against any share in any war, 
no matter what its purpose or excuse. The fact that 
it contained and contains no such declaration or sug- 
gestion, but leaves every Socialist free to bear arms 
if he so pleases was unknown to the general public, 
and so strong was the contrary belief that it would 
not have been credited even if it had been announced 
on reverend authority. Pacificism was assumed by out- 
siders to be more than a Socialist religion ; it must be 
in every Socialist a passion; persons that knew noth- 
ing else about Socialism thought they knew that. 

Many Americans had an easy-fitting habit of turn- 
ing ofi^ the threat of Germany's war preparations by 
citing Socialism's great power and addiction to peace. 
Even if the German War Lord were to sound upon 
that war trumpet he was always dangling before the 
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world's ^yes, it would come to naught. The Socialists 
among his subjects would refuse to fight, and, as thej 
constituted, by popular report, 40 per cent, of the 
German nation, evidently Germany could never make 
war. Therefore, let us be at ease; the obvious is only 
a chimera, the clearly indicated is the impossible. 
Germany may build and laboriously perfect her great 
war machine, she may continue to invent and to gather 
great guns and endless ammunition, she may train all 
her sons to battle and rear them in the expectation of 
conquest, — ^nothing can come of this because the Social- 
ists are there to spoil it. The Socialists will never 
fight. 

When, therefore, the blow fell, when the German 
military establishment did exactly what for forty years 
it had promised to do, and when the German Socialists 
dutifully fell into line behind its black flag, a shock 
went through the world at the news. The world, it 
must be admitted, is sometimes easily shocked. No- 
body that could read plain print should have been 
shocked or even astonished. By all accounts the Ger- 
man Socialists had taken the mad infection long before 
and as badly as anybody else. In the Reichstag they 
had supported the extraordinary war credit that was 
the start of all the mischief; in international congresses 
of their party they had craftily ditched anti-war 
pledges. Many times they had shown that they put 
their Germanism above their Socialism. If there had 
been the least room for doubt of their readiness to go 
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forth and slay for tibe Fatherland it should have been 
removed by that last memorable letter of August 
Bebel's. So long the titular and honored leader of 
the German party in and out of the Reichstag, what 
he said on a subject of great party policy should have 
been enough. After the Socialist deputies had shared 
in the war dance of the extraordinary creilit he found 
they were under some criticism in the outside world 
and wrote of their action a defense that was a great 
light cast over the whole situation, leaving no shadow 
of darkness. He said that the result of the Balkan 
war had caused in Germany the most reasonable un~ 
easiness. Germany's allies, the Turks, with German- 
trained officers, had been beaten by the Serbians with 
French-trained officers, and this indicated a lack of 
military efficiency in Germany that was very dis- 
turbing. There had lately been elected to the presi- 
dency of France M. Poincare, who was supposed to be 
of dangerous abilities and ambitions. Hence, as no 
one could tell what was to happen, it behooved Ger- 
many to undertake warlike preparations on a large 
scale. 

This showed that he had the distemper in its worst 
form. The letter was published and evoked no dis- 
cernible protest. This showed that the rest of the 
party had the disease and the world might be prepared 
for other symptoms of the same disorder, — for any- 
thing, maybe, except that the great Socialist party 
of Grermany should come to the degradation of 
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parroting as its excuse the preposterous lie of the 
imperial German government that it went into the war 
to save the world from Russian barbarism; anything, 
except that the Socialist party should place its hand 
in the hand of the German capitalist government that 
it had always denounced (outside of Germany) while 
both ran violently down a steep place into the sea. 

The triennial International Socialist Congress of 
1907 was held at Stuttgart. Before this typically 
German city was chosen for the sessions Socialists of 
other countries, justifiably uneasy, must be assured of 
a governmental promise of absolute freedom of speech 
in the discussions. In the course of the proceedings a 
resolution was introduced to the general effect that any 
imminent threat of war in Europe should be met by a 
general strike in which all workers should participate. 

The German delegates, who largely outnumbered 
those of any other country, desired that the resolution 
should be dropped. In private they assured their fel- 
low Socialists of their entire sympathy with a general 
strike against war, but pleaded that to endorse it 
would merely plunge them into difficulties with their 
government. **Aber wir werden nicht die letzte sem^* 
they said earnestly. Whenever war should be in sight, 
when the time to strike should come, the German com- 
rades would not be the last to throw down their tools. 

Mr. Harry Quelch, a well-known English editor and 
leader, supported the resolutions in a powerful speech. 
He spoke of the failure of all other remedies against 
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war, referring especially to The Hague peace confer- 
ence, which, using a quotation from Dickens, he jest- 
ingly described as a "thieves' supper.'' The world had 
no hope of such conferences, he said, and the one chance 
to abolish war lay with the workingmen, who could by 
a general strike make war impossible. 

The official stenographer, who was German, refused 
to take down the expression, **a thieves' supper," and 
when the official translator came to translate Mr. 
Quelch's remarks the quotation was omitted. Ger- 
mans in the audience that understood English were 
greatly excited nor were they calmed by learning that 
the expression was not Mr. Quelch's but Charles 
Dickens's. 

The next morning when Mr. Quelch sought to enter 
the hall police officers stopped him with a notification 
that he had been expelled from Germany and must be 
outside her territory within twenty-four hours. Eng- 
lish and American delegates expostulated with their 
German comrades but got little sympathy. Some of 
the English and Americans wished to accompany Mr. 
Quelch to the border. The Germans were horrified at 
the suggestion. Even to go so far as the railroad 
station with the exile was deemed most unwise. 

It being thus apparent that the German comrades 
were actually in the situation they had described there 
was less impulse to pass the resolution, which in the 
end was laid aside. But the understanding was clear 
that the general strike was to be used whenever any 
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necessity should arise to prevent a war. **W%r werden 
nicht die letzte sem^** still insisted the German com- 
rades. 

It was this government that they endorsed and sup- 
ported when it came to make war upon the democracies 
wherein freedom of speech was a fundamental law. 

A similar incident occurred not long afterward at 
the International Convention of Coal Miners, held at 
Salzburg, Austria. Most of the delegates were Social- 
ists ; all were trade unionists, and the program of the 
trades unions of the world is essentially Socialistic. 
Like trade unionists everywhere, the coal miners were, 
or were believed to be, on conviction opposed to war. 
They had long perceived that coal was the final basis 
of modem warfare; no coal, no war. At this conven- 
tion, therefore, a resolution was brought forward pledg- 
ing the coal miners of the world to a general strike in 
case of a threatened war, that the coal supply might 
be stopped and war thereby made impossible. 

This was hailed with great enthusiasm. But the 
German delegates said something like this : 

**We are in favor of this wise and excellent plan, but 
you understand, of course, that our position is pe- 
culiar. We are not free to act, as are delegates from 
other countries. Our government allows us to form 
and to maintain labor unions, but does not allow us to 
take in them any action that might be deemed of a 
political nature. Now this is a purely political action. 
If therefore we were to vote for such a resolution we 
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should all be arrested upon our return home. But we 
are as earnestly in favor of the idea as if we could 
vote for it," 

The resolution, thereupon, was dropped ; but knowl- 
edge of it was one reason why many trade unionists 
elsewhere believed a European war to be impossible. 
No coal, no war; and here were the miners pledged to 
shut off the coal supply at the first threat of war. 

This, again, was the reason why at the outset the 
labor element in England came but slowly to enlist- 
ment. It clung to the belief that the war must be 
short, for a strike of the miners would quickly choke 
it. And further, it was one of the minor reasons why 
England was so ill prepared for war. Many of her 
working people, who constitute the majority of the 
population, refused to take seriously the warnings that 
issued from well-informed quarters because they be- 
lieved their fellow workers on the continent had in 
effect made war impossible. 

And when the madmen of Berlin beat upon their war 
bell it appears true that not a German coal miner 
thought of striking but only of getting as quickly as 
possible into his uniform and his place in the ranks. 

If anybody should ask me whether at Stuttgart or 
at Salzburg the German delegates had any thought to 
deceive their fellows so that other nations might be 
tricked into a false sense of security while Germany 
continued to prepare her war machine, I could only say 
that such a notion seems wildly preposterous. It is 
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possible that we do not yet acknowledge nor under- 
stand the psychology of a nation possessed of the devil 
of conquest. It is also possible that these things and 
all the others in the strange story are only coinci- 
dences or fate. But however they are to be explained, 
these are the facts. 

I add one other. Discerning men in Europe saw 
very plainly, as I have said, that the voting of the 
extraordinary war credit by the Reichstag could mean 
only a prelude to conflict. In France there was in 
response a strong movement to answer with a similar 
credit. The Socialists of Switzerland read aright the 
storm signals and tried to avert the crash by inviting 
the Socialist members of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties and the Socialist members of the Reichstag to a 
conference at Berne. The French Socialists responded 
in a body; so few of the German delegates came to 
Berne that the conference was a failure. 

But without speculating farther as to the mental 
processes by which the German Socialists brought them- 
selves to these things, the record is all too clear that 
they did support their government when it was getting 
ready to make war and they supported it no less 
throughout the war that it made. They had always 
professed for that government an underlying hostility. 
They haA generally agreed with the elder Liebknecht 
that its tyranny could never be overthrown until it 
had been defeated in a foreign war. Yet when the test 
came they were for it. Not all of them, that is true; 
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Karl Liebknecht and a little knot of his followers raised 
heroic but ineffectual protest. The majority, with 
shouts of joy, approved and supported even the tram- 
pling upon treaties, even the invasion of small and un- 
offending states. And when they did that they struck 
at the very name of Socialism throughout the world 
a blow from which it will not recover in this generation 
nor the next. 

It was not that they went to war. I may be allowed 
to repeat that, despite common feelief to the contrary, 
nothing in the fundamental Socialist creed forbids a 
Socialist to take part in a just and righteous war; a 
citizen soldiery was one of the standard articles of 
faith in the old International ; Karl Marx himself took 
sides in more than one war, stoutly argued for the 
side he favored and frankly rejoiced in its^ victories. 
But the fatal fact in the performance of the German 
Socialists is that they took part in a war waged against 
the very heart of the one principle by which alone So- 
cialism can live in this world. Charity might assume 
that German Socialists were deceived as to the mon- 
strous iniquities the German rulers practiced to bring 
on the war and make sure of having it. We can say 
if we like they could have had no knowledge of the 
damning evidence of guilt disclosed subsequently at 
Munich and elsewhere. We may even concede that they 
were gullible enough and ignorant enough to be fooled 
by the tenuous stuff about Russian barbarism. But 
having eyes, ear& and brains, there was no excuse for 
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them not ta perceive that, in the very nature of things, 
this was and must be the final great life and death 
struggle between the principles of autocratic and dem- 
ocratic civilizations. Admitting all the other causes, 
primal and adjutant, the Irresistible Force, the mili- 
tary madness, the bludgeon of the Superman and the 
rest, this was the supreme and overshadowing result 
that hung upon the issue. Either autocracy or de- 
mocracy was to win the world. No compromise, no 
half-way, no equivoke, one thing or the other ; the world 
for autocracy or the world for democracy. If Grer- 
many, as she was on August 1, 1914, so governed and 
so constituted, had won in this war, the whole world 
would have passed into an autocratic recrudescence the 
period of which and its deadly, paralyzing results are 
beyond calculation. In the mind of any person that 
has considered philosophically the tremendous power 
of success there can be of this not the least doubt. 
Over the territory that Germany should conquer and 
annex there would be erected, of course, the German 
system in the full pride of its strength. Over the re- 
gions that Germany should then influence autocracy 
would have a new birth. Over the regions that still 
remained nominally democratic the democratic prin- 
ciple would necessarily decline. It would have been 
put to the final testing out before the eyes of all the 
world. It would have been proved to all the world 
inefficient, incompetent and most unsafe. The part of 
the world still un-Germanized would have said in dis- 
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may, "Only by German methods can the oncoming rush 
of Germany be met. Democracy is weakness ; autocracy 
is strength," and to the ends of the earth the course 
of organized society would have been driven irresistibly 
backward. 

The German Socialists, wittingly or unwittingly, and 
that makes no great difference, fought on the side of 
that debacle. Yet it would have involved the utter 
ruin of the cause in which they were supposed to be 
enlisted. If Socialism means anything it means democ- 
racy. If it has any basis that basis is democracy^ 
If it has any soul, any hope and any inspiration 
they are democracy. No one has yet imagined a 
means by which Socialism could be put into operation 
except the means of democracy. Against the breast 
of the world's democracy the Kaiser reared a dagger, 
and the Socialists of Germany pushed him forward 
and not back. 

There is no more memorable lesson in the whole 
affair. If the spirit of conquest is strong enough to 
seize such men and deprive them of their reason the 
world never had a business so serious as to lay that 
spirit for good and all. Shall we get rid of it merely 
by beating the men that are afflicted with it? The un- 
clean spirit exorcised by blood and sacrifice from one 
generation enters into another. So long as we main- 
tain the hidden sources of war and military obsession^ 
war and military obsessions we shall have. Where the 
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hope lies is that this war has started the evolution that 
will automatically abolish most of such causes from 
among us, and that hope is great enough to make the 
worst of these records seem almost bright. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE TKUE STOEY OF A NATIONAL TASANTELLE 

On the night of July 84, 1914, and on every night 
for more than a week thereaiter, crowds filled the 
streets of Berlin, marched up anid down Unter den 
Linden, cheered, shouted and sang; on each succeeding 
night larger crowds and a more liberal manifesta- 
tion of joy. Austria's ultimatum to Serbia had been 
sent on July 23. The forty-eight hours allowed for 
unconditional surrender expired at 6 o'clock on July 
26. On the morning of July 28 Austria declared war 
on Serbia. It was these developments that the crowds 
were cheering. Every wise man in Europe knew that 
the torch had been lighted for the general conflagra- 
tion. It was this, too, that the crowds were cheering, 
whether they knew it or not, — the universal conflagra- 
tion almost at hand. They cheered for war, they 
cheered the Austrian embassy and Austrian flag, they 
cheered the war office, they cheered the Kaiser's palace, 
the Crown Prince, all the other princes, the chancellor, 
the assistant chancellor, the army, the navy. 

The Kaiser they could not cheer in person. He was 
out of the country. They cheered his bedroom and 
his grandfather's statue. Also Der Tag. 
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It is but fair to believe and just to a^^grate that 
there were in Germany on those nights many men that 
had no disposition to cheer but only to sit and gaze 
with inward shivers on the horrible thing that was be- 
ing conjured up. It is but fair to assert this, although 
they have left little record, such men; even the fulness 
of post beUti/m confessions and candors has not re- 
vealed them. We may know well enough that not all 
minds could have followed the majority into the shriek- 
ing precincts of acute mania, but their voices, if they 
had been raised, would have been unheard in that din 
of thundering delight. War was at hand, the long 
expected war in which German supremacy was to be 
demonstrated, the Empire extended, the great army 
and the great navy sweep before a world amazed to 
more victories, more glory and more islands. Hence, 
loud cheers. 

Where, then, was the Kaiser, that famous friend of 
peace and winner of its prizes? And what had be- 
come in Germany of the faculties of the human mind 
that among other people weigh, question, consider, ob- 
serve, seek the truth, distinguish it from huge, gross 
and greasy falsehood? 

If the Kaiser had been what most Americans inno- 
cently believed him to be there would have been no war. 
If the majority of the German people had been men- 
tally able to detect monstrous fraud and baldest cozen- 
age there would have been no war. 

If these propositions are true, two others seem as 
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certain. First, an autocrat if he is so minded, can, 
with the ^^^ry of autocracy, impose upon the world 
and his own people the most colossal and impident 
hoax in which consistently for years his secret conmv- 
ings contradict his public utterances. Second, there 
is practically no limit to the credulity of a nation under 
the spell of victories, glory and islands. It will be- 
lieve literally anything that accords with its temper; 
believe it and act upon it, vehemently defend it and 
make sacrifices for it; die for a palpabl e and absurd 
lie with the ardor of a martyr dying for the truth, or 
undergo for the lie such months and years of pain and 
discomfort as in this age people would not be expected 
to suffer even for a truth of the most noble and exalted 
character. 

Here, I think, are new and marvelous portents about 
that queer animal, Man. Few of the philosophers that 
have pondered him have noted these among his infinite 
variety. Behold him here intelligent, schooled, often 
learned in history, informed about the world and its 
ways, possessed naturally of as good a mind as any, 
having some sense of humor like other men, well aware 
of the nature of a lie and the abundant crop of it, and 
yet so debased by groveling king worship and so cor- 
rupjted by the lust for power that his mind can be dazed 
and his pocket turned inside out by clumsy swindlers 
operating a vast but obvious device of bunco. 

The revelation is so astounding and the lesson so 
far beyond anything else these times have dug up that 
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we ought to look well at the whole record. Take merely 
as samples of such manifestations these extraordinary 
arguings that Germany was justified in trampling the 
life out of Belgium because if she did not invade Bel- 
gium France would do so ; that Germany was justified 
in breaking her treaty with Belgium because in 1778 
Great Britain broke a treaty with Siam or some other 
country; that Grermany was justified in breaking into 
Luxemburg because the Luxemburg railroads were op- 
erated under German control; that Grermany had dis- 
covered a British plot to seize Belgium and use it as 
a base ; that an unnamed peasant's story of a French 
aeroplane above German territory was a sufficient rea- 
son for a declaration of war — ^what childish inventions 
for a nation of adults to entertain ! ,Yet all these and 
worse the Germans not only accepted as if proofs of 
Holy Writ but were able to commend with serious faces 
to their neighbors. 

Astounding as they seem now even these were less 
than the unequalled deceits with which the Grerman 
government sought to conceal the strings that pulled 
the war calamity upon mankind. "I have gone to the 
extreme limit of the possible in my efforts for the pres- 
ervation of the peace of the world,'* said the Kaiser 
as he brought to an end years of clever planning for 
Germany's triumph. Millions of persons in Germany 
and out of it believed him. "The German government 
haid absolutely no knowledge of Austria's ultimatum to 
Serbia/' said the Grerman propaganda, busy about the 
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world. Millions believed it. The German under secre- 
tary of state solenmly assured the neutral ambassa- 
dors that German official circles had been completely 
in the dark as to Austria's intentions and the ulti- 
matum was as much a surprise to them as to the rest 
of the world. Millions believed that. The Kaiser put 
upon Russia the whole responsibility for the war. "It 
is not^ I who bear the responsibility for the misfor- 
tune which now threatens the entire civilized world,'* 
he wired the Czar. "It rests in your hand to avert it." 
Millions believed that, although the breath-taking im- 
poster that wrote it had but a few hours before made 
sure through his government that by no possibility 
should the war be prevented. 

At the time that hi s underlings w ere ne p ^ativinfl Lihe 
least chance to settle the dispute by arbitration they 
were professing the sincerest desire for such a settle- 
ment. Millions believed their professions. If they had 
won, as they expected to win, in ninety days the world 
would never have suspected the dimensions of the fraud 
imposed upon it ; the officers of state that invented and 
planned the fraud and hedged it about with imparal- 
leled falsehood might have written themselves into his- 
tory as men of virtuous and peaceful inclinations. Mil- 
lions would have continued to believe throughout all 
time that Serbia provoked Austria with reckless inso- 
lence; that Austria endured with exemplary patience; 
that Serbia protected the Archduke's murderers ; that 
Austria requested their punishment; that Serbia re- 
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fused the request; that thereupon Austria, acting solely 
on her own initiative, was compelled to undertake mili> 
tary measures; that Russia, the arch culprit of the 
whole play, moved by envy and malice, attacked Aus- 
tria; that Germany was obliged to keep Austria from 
destruction; that France and Great Britain, having 
wicked compacts with Russia and glad of a chance to 
destroy what was to one a hereditary enemy and to 
the other a hated commercial rival, hastened without 
provocation to bring war upon an unselfish Fatherland. 
It is safe to say that this unique web of fictions would 
have been believed by many historians for it was im- 
plicitly believed by the German people and some others, 
including ardent souls in our own happy land. With 
our declaration of war against Germany all minds in 
America were supposed to coagulate with hatred for 
the Hun, but there is no doubt that many must have 
undergone a marvelously quick transformation. And 
yet, on any calm consideration, it will not be open to 
the least doubt that all these assertions were of the 
father of lies direct! And, in the spirit of hairy and 
primordial nomads receiving oracles from the priests, 
intelligent populations received these tales and acted 
upon them. Such manifestations are clean out of the 
century ; in an age of newspapers aiid literacy men are 
not supposed to lay aside their wits and go thus in 
their doublets anid hose at the beck of a half-mad mon- 
arch thirsty for hot blood. Rulers that utter false- 
hoods about their reasons for going to war are no 
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novelty in history ; but no fabrication in history is, for 
proportions and cold impudence, fit to compare with 
the fabrication that Austria was compelled to make 
war because of Serbia's course about Princeps and his 
band and that Germany was the innocent victim of 
Russia's and France's evil designs. 

When I was at Carlsbad that summer of 1918 I 
picked up, in the Posthof reading room, a German 
magazine, published by or for the Pan-Germanic 
League, wherein I found an article setting forth with 
sufficient frankness the certainty of Germany's military 
superiority and the ease with which she would win a 
European war. There was some discussion of Ger- 
man policy and its international aspects and the writer 
wound up with a paragraph like this : 

"But it may be asked, what occasion can arise ca- 
pable of bringing on such a war.? To this the sufficient 
answer is that modem diplomacy can be trusted to 
provide a compe'tent pretext should one be needed." 

It is startling now to reflect upon the accuracy of 
this inspired prophet. "Modem diplomacy" did truly 
provide the competent pretext and came marvelously 
near clamping it upon the records of mankind as a 
ponderable fact. 

The fiction of Germany's innocence, put forward so 
vigorously by her press agents and accepted by so large 
a following in what Mr. James Ford calls the "open- 
mouthed school of thought," proceeds first upon the 
basis that Austria's movements about Serbia were Aus- 
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tria's own and made without the knowledge of Ger- 
many's controlling statesmen. Perhaps as a study in 
the hypnotism of national ambition gone mad, it would 
be well to begin with this. 

"At the Foreign Office [Berlin] they told me," says 
Prince Lichnowsky, **that war would in any case have 
come in 1916. Then Russia would have been ready; 
therefore it was better now." 

In other words, the settled policy of the inner groups 
that actually ruled Germany, a policy well enough 
known since 1905 among the wise men of all the chan- 
cellories, had been to bring on a war whenever the time 
should suit Germany's convenience. The time suited 
her convenience in 1914 and what the magazine writer 
had called "modem diplomacy" seized upon the Sara- 
jevo affair as the pretext ready to her hand. 

Germany and Austria had a close working alliance, 
offensive and defensive. To any one that knew the 
relations between them nothing could be more certain 
than that Austria never would and never could make 
to anybody such demands as she made to Serbia with- 
out consulting the German Foreign Office. Even if 
Austria were capable of framing such demands, which 
is doubtful, she could not possibly undertake to present 
them without knowing she had Germany's approval. 
That any of us failed to see this instantly is proof 
of our strange isolation from European affairs. The 
most reckless optimist would have admitted that the 
sending of such a document involved the danger of war 
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between Austria and Serbia. Austria was a large and 
powerful country, Serbia, by comparison, small and 
weak. Russia had long before given notice that she 
would not allow Serbia to be oppressed by Austria. 
Austria's ultimatum to Serbia therefore plainly in- 
volved also the danger of war between Austria and 
Russia. Austria and Germany were bound by their 
alliance. If the Austrian statesmen could have been 
capable of a step that obviously included the chance 
that Germany might have to go to war and had not 
first ascertained how Germany would view that step 
they would be howling idiots and unfit to have charge 
of any government. Such things do not happen. They 
are, in the aff^airs of nations, utterly impossible; and 
when the; German Foreign Office denied that it had 
seen or had a hand in the note to Serbia it was taking 
advantage of the old adage of Frederick the Great 
concerning the freedom of sovereign Powers to falsify 
at discretion. 

The truth, clear enough then to any person accus- 
tomed to any synthetic processes about hiunan affairs, 
and clinched by the ofiicial correspondence and the 
revelations of Prince Lichnowsky, is that the impa- 
tience of the Pan-Germanists and the glory seekers 
could no longer be restrained. Two facts came to fit 
exactly into their mood. The half-mad monarch, tak- 
ing himself seriously, believing in the moldy old doc- 
trine of government by inheritance, was gruelled by 
the steady growth of impious democracy in Europe 
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and entertained febrile notions of himself as appointed 
to suppress these heresies. To his recorded horror and 
wrath he had seen a king chased from the throne of 
Portugal; he was now to see a near king assassinated 
in Sarajevo. The class instinct within him revolted 
as much as his conceptions of piety and business. If 
this process went on thrones would be auctioned in 
antique shops and kings would be without employment 
as without respect. The best observer in all Germany 
testifies to the serious nature of these influences. ^^A 
considerable section of opinion in Grermany," wrote 
M. Cambouy "desires war and would like to seize this 
opportunity, in which Austria will no doubt be found 
more united than in the past, and in which the German 
Emperor, influenced by a desire to give support to the 
monarchic principle and by horror at the crime, is less 
inclined to show conciliatory attitude." * 

As to the other fact, the leaders of the military 
party. Count von Moltke, Ludendorff, and the rest, 
were approaching the age of compulsory retirement. 
A few more years and every prominent general then 
influential in the government would be beyond the age 
at which he could win laurels on the battlefield. This 
fact has been generally overlooked, but it had its im- 
portant influence on the event. Most of the military 
chieftains were indefatigable in their arguments that 
The Day had arrived. 

* French Yellow Book, Ex. 29. This was written the next day 
after the delivery of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia. 
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The state of mind that actually desires war for its 
own sake is incomprehensible to the average American, 
and no explanation can ever make it otherwise. Yet 
it was the state of mind of the military leaders upon 
whom Germany most leaned. They wanted war for its 
chances of glory, for its alluring promise of new vic- 
tories and new territory, and because war was their 
trade and they had never had a chance to practice it. 
They had up their sleeves, so to speak, device after 
device and trick after trick unknown to other men in 
the same line of business. They believed that these 
devices and tricks, if they could but win a chance 
to use them, would astonish the world, win unprece- 
dented triumphs and inscribe their names on the bead 
roll of fame with Caesar and Napoleon. Life long 
training had obliterated from their minds any con- 
ception of war as a horror to be avoided. It was, on 
the contrary, a science to be tested out, an accretion 
of theory and knowledge to be utilized, the greatest 
of all games to be played whenever conditions best 
promised success. 

From 1870 on the caste to which these men belonged 
had been the very first in all Germany. The phase 
of German policy best understood and universally ac? 
cepted as fundamental was that whatsoever the army 
wanted that it must have. The army wanted war at 
the moment when the Pan-Germanists wanted war and 
the land grabbers wanted war and the most frantic of 
the commercial expansionists wanted war. In this 
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frame of mind it is to be supposed that lying is easiest ; 
most assuredly it is necessary and out came the net- 
work of falsities to cover up the ugly fact of premedi- 
tation. 

It was a task of some size, for the footprints of the 
war-makers were many and widely spread. In Janu- 
ary, 1914, the German government, through its agents, 
made with certain coal companies in New York ex- 
traordinary contracts for coal to be delivered in the 
following summer at remote points in the Atlantic for 
the use of Grermany's commerce-destroying cruisers. 
No such contracts had ever been made before. Early 
in the same year a member of the staff of Prince Lich- 
nowsky returned to London from a visit to Vienna with 
news from the highest sources that the war was close 
at hand. In May, June and July German reserve 
officers were quietly recalled from the ends of the earth. 
In June and early July the engineers of German mili- 
tary locomotives were summoned from their peace time 
trades and ordered to overhaul the machinery of war 
in their department. AH these weeks the Austrian Kor- 
respondenz-hwreau, semi-official press agency for the 
Austrian government, was sending through Europe 
extracts from Serbian newspapers often garbled and 
misapplied to create an impression of settled hostility 
to Austria.* It is plain that the war would have come 
that summer in any event. The extraordinary war 
* Serbian Blue Book, Ex. 30. 
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credit of April, 1913, had not been ordered on a blind 
venture. 

I^ this tense atmosphere of expectation came, on 
June 28, the news of the assassination of the Aus- 
trian Archduke. Prince Lichnowsky, German Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, largely Anglicized, distrusted 
by the Teutonic war party, was at the moment, by the 
Kaiser's orders, in attendance upon him at Kiel ; it was 
on board the imperial yacht, MeteoVy that he first heard 
of the assassination. 

**As I was not instructed about views and events in 
Vienna,*' he writes, "I did not attach very great import- 
ance to this occurrence. Later on I could only remark 
that among Austrian aristocrats a feeling of relief out- 
weighed other sentiments. On board the Meteor there 
was also an Austrian guest of the Emperor's 
[Kaiser's], Count Felix Thun. He had remained in his 
cabin all the time suffering from sea-sickness, in spite 
of the splendid weather; but on receiving the news he 
was well. The fright or joy had cured him." 

From Kiel, Prince Lichnowsky went on to Berlin and 
talked with the Imperial Chancellor, von Bethmann- 
HoUweg, and with Dr. Zimmermann, of famous mem- 
ory, later celebrated for his Mexican intrigues, who 
was acting as Foreign Minister (or Secretary of State) 
in the absence of Minister von Jagow. Lichnowsky 
was optimistic about the general foreign situation and 
was astonished to find that neither the Chancellor nor 
Zimmermann shared his rosy views. Both shook their 
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heads about Russia. ^^I sought to reassure him [mean* 
ing the Chancellor] emphasizing the fact that Russia 
had no interest in attacking us, and that such an at- 
tack would never receive Anglo-French support, as 
both countries wanted peace." Zimmermann told him 
that ^^Russia was always in our way" and intimated 
that economic policy was making difficulties. "Of 
course," adds Lichnowsky, "I was not told that Greneral 
von Moltke was pressing for war; but I learned that 
Herr von Tschirschky [German Ambassador to Aus- 
tria] had been reprimanded because he reported that 
he had counseled moderation toward Serbia in Vienna." 

It is impossible to see how anything, for a subsurface 
index, could be much plainer. 

The elements that wanted war had seen in the Sara- 
jevo incident the thing that promised them their de- 
sires and they did not want any blundering ambassa- 
dor to be interfering with its development. 

"Subsequently I ascertained," says Prince Lichnow- 
sky, "that at the decisive conference at Potsdam on 
the 5th of July, the Vienna inquiry [about the assassin- 
ation] received the unqualified assent of all the leading 
people, and with the rider that no harm would be done 
if a war with Russia should result." 

No harm! It seems to be literally true that in the 
strange trance or seizure that had come upon Ger- 
many the conflagration of Europe was regarded, even 
by presumably sober statesmen, with nonchalence. 

Mr. Morgenthau in his book, "Ambassador Mor- 
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genthau's Story/' gives us invaluable help to an under- 
standing of this fateful conference of July 5. He says 
that soon after the assassination at Sarajevo, Wan- 
genheim, the German Ambassador to Turkey, left Con- 
stantinople suddenly for Berlin, and on his return gave 
to Mr. M orgenthau an explanation of his absence. 

"The Kaiser, he told me, had summoned him to Ber- 
lin for an important conference. The meeting took 
place at Potsdam on July 5. The Kaiser presided; 
nearly all the ambassadors attended. Wangenheim 
came to tell of Turkey, Moltke, the chief of staff, 
represented the army, and von Tirpitz spoke for the 
navy. Wangenheim now told me that the Kaiser sol- 
emnly put the question to each man in turn. Was he 
ready for war? All replied *Yes' except the financiers. 
They said they must have two weeks to sell their for- 
eign securities. 

**In telling about this conference, Wangenheim of 
course admitted that Germany had precipitated the 
war. I think he was rather proud of the whole per- 
formance." 

Proud ! It is one of the moral puzzles of the whole 
baffling story whether any of them saw anything to be 
ashamed of or could see it. 

Dr. Muhlon, the Krupp director, was about that 
time calling upon his friend Dr. Helfferich, Vice-chan- 
cellor. "The Austrians have just been with the Kai- 
ser," remarked Helfferich. "In a week's time Vienna 
will send a very severe ultimatum to Serbia with a 
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very shott interval for answer. A whole series of 
definite satisfactions will be demanded at once; other- 
wise Austria-Hungary will declare war on Serbia.'* He 
added that the Kaiser had expressed his decided ap- 
proval of this procedure on the part of Austria. The 
Kaiser had said that he regarded a conflict with Serbia 
as an internal affair between these two countries in 
which he would allow no other nation to interfere. "If 
Russia mobilized," said Helfferich, "the Kaiser would 
mobilize also, but in his case mobilization meant imme- 
diate war." 

"At that time," says Prince Lichnowsky, **I received 
instructions to induce the British press to adopt a 
friendly attitude should Austria administer the coup 
de grace to the *Great Serbia* movement and to exert 
my personal influence to prevent public opinion [in 
Great Britain] from becoming inimical to Austria. If 
one remembered England's attitude during the annexa- 
tion crisis [Bosnia and Herzegovina] when public opin- 
ion showed sympathy for the Serbian rights in Bosnia, 
as well as her benevolent furtherance of national move- 
ments in the days of Lord Byron and Garibaldi, the 
probability that she would support the intended puni- 
tive expedition against the murderers of the Prince was 
so remote that I found myself obliged to give an ur- 
gent warning. But I also warned against the whole 
plan, which I characterized as adventurous and dan- 
gerous, and advised them to counsel the Austrian^ to 
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moderation, as I did not believe that the conflict could 
be localized. 

"Herr von Jagow replied to me that Russia was 
ready ; there would probably be some fuss, but the more 
firmly we took sides with Austria the more Russia would 
give way. As it was, Austria was accusing us of weak- 
ness, and therefore we dare not leave her in the lurch. 
Public opinion in Russia, on the other hand, was be- 
coming more and more anti-Grerman, so we must just 
risk it. 

"In view of this attitude, which, as I found later, 
was based on reports from Count Pourtal^s [German 
Ambassador to Russia] that Russia would not move 
under any circumstances, and which caused us to spur 
Count Berchtold [Austrian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs] to the utmost energy, I hoped for salvation 
through British mediation, as I knew that Sir E. Grey's 
great influence in Petrograd could be used in the direc- 
tion of peace. I therefore availed myself of my friendly 
relations with the Minister [Grey] to request him in 
confidence to advise moderation in Russia in case Aus- 
tria, as seemed likely, demanded satisfaction from Ser- 
bia.'' 

Soon after, Herr von Jagow, the German Minister 
for Foreign Afi^airs, went to Vienna to consult Count 
Berchtold "about all these matters," and the Kaiser 
took himself off upon his yacht, a jaunt that Helfferich 
characterized to Muhlon as "a mere blind." 

"For years I have labored incessantly to preserve 
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peace in Europe," said this amazing creature. We 
have here a satisfying glimpse of his labors. On July 
18, Count Lerchenfeld, then Bavarian Minister at Ber- 
lin, sent to his government a confidential report in 
which he said that Austria was about to send an ulti- 
matum to Serbia and would make the terms extremely 
drastic. He said the delivery of the ultimatum was 
being delayed because President Poincar6 and Premier 
Viviani of France were about to make a ceremonial 
visit to Russia, and Germany and Austria desired them 
to be out of the way that the Entente forces might be 
delayed as much as possible in taking any counter 
measures when the blow should be struck. He said 
that Serbia obviously could not accept the conditions 
that would be laid down to her and that in consequence 
war was inevitable. The matter, he said, could not be 
much delayed lest, under pressure from France and 
Russia, Serbia might be moved to offer some satisfac- 
tion and thus defeat the chance of bringing on war. 

On July 28 out came the Austrian ultimatum to 
Serbia, quite in accord with the forecast, and the 
world gasped and blinked before the grim fact, suddenly 
projected upon it, that actual warfare might be close 
at hand. The Austrian demands constituted the most 
amazing international document of modern times. In 
effect they meant that Serbia should surrender her 
existence as an independent nation and become a prov- 
ince or vassal of Austria. "I had never before seen 
one State address to another independent State a doc- 
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ument of so formidable a character/' said Sir Edward 
Grey. Neither had anybody else. It is hard to see 
how ingenuity could go farther in framing terms that 
no self-respecting nation could possibly accept. 

On July 25 Sir M. De Bunsen, British Ambassador 
at Vienna, wired Sir Edward Grey that the language 
of the press that morning "leaves the impression that 
the surrender of Serbia is neither expected nor really 
desired." Austria, holding the pistol at Serbia's head, 
allowed forty-eight hours for full surrender, failing 
which the Austrian minister was to leave Belgrade the 
moment the clock hand showed 6 P. M., and of course 
this meant the guns would be booming shortly. Two 
days later Sir M. de Bunsen telegraphed his chief, "the 
impression left on my mind is that the Austro-Hun- 
garian note was so drawn up as to make war inevi- 
table." He adds later, "This country [Austria] has 
gone wild with joy at the prospect of .war with Serbia 
and its postponement or prevention would undoubtedly 
be a great disappointment." 

On July 24, the next day after the Austrian ulti- 
matum had been sent and before Serbia had made any 
reply, the German government, through its ambassa- 
dors, communicated to the great Powers of Europe an 
energetic defense of Austria's action in which Serbia 
was referred to in terms that one government could 
hardly use about another government with which it pur- 
posed to be on friendly terms. In this note, which was 
plainly directed against Russia, Germany, without wait- 
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ing to learn what might be Serbia's response to the 
Austrian demands, took up Austria's quarrel as her 
own. 

Mountain high are piled the deceits necessary to 
carry on this double-faced performance of pretending 
ignorance of Austria's course while diligently prepar- 
ing for the war of which it was but the arranged pre- 
lude. All the German agents must lie, ambassadors, 
ministers, charges, secretaries, clerks, press agents, 
propagandists, ' attach&, hired men, voluntary slop- 
dashers, the whole band from end to end must lie and 
work at lying as a horse in a tread mill, the ground 
slipping constantly from under their feet. In spite 
of all the lying the truth will stick through. "Although 
I am not able to verify it," telegraphed to his govern- 
ment the British Ambassador at Vienna, "I have private 
information that the German Ambassador knew the 
text of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia before it was 
despatched and telegraphed it to the German Emperor. 
I know from the German Ambassador himself that he 
endorses every word of it." 

Also in Paris on July 25: 

**Herr von Schoen [German Ambassador to France] 
told a certain number of journalists and came to state 
at the Direction Politique that there has been no *con- 
cert' between Austria and Germany in connection with 
the Austrian note, and that the German government 
had no knowledge of this note when it was communi- 
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cated to them at the same time as to the other powers, 
though they had approved it subsequently."* 

Sometimes a better mind and cleverer slits the coarse 
mask and exposure is dangerously near. Says M. 
Jules Cambon, French Ambassador to Germany: 

"Thereupon I asked him [von Jagow, the German 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs] if the Berlin 
cabinet had really been entirely ignorant of Austria's 
requirements before they were communicated to Bel- 
grade, and as he told me that that was so, I showed 
him my surprise at seeing him undertake to support 
claims of whose limit and scope he was ignorant." 

Being thus nearly speared, the minister naturally 
lost his temper and made the only possible reply. 

"Herr von Jagow interrupted me, and said, *It is 
only because we are having a personal conversation 
that I allow you to say that to me.' " f 

The next day also: ^ 

"The British Charg^ d'Aff aires also inquired of Herr 
von Jagow, as I had done yesterday, if Germany had 
no knowledge of the Austrian note before it was des- 
patched and he received so clear a reply in the negative 
that he was not able to carry the matter further; but 
he could not refrain from expressing his surprise at 
the blank check given by Germany to Austria." 

The Herr seemed unable to find the pat answer. He 
could only say that the matter was a domestic one for 
♦French Yellow Book, Ex. 36. 
t/6tU, Ex. 30. 
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Austria. The Charg6 shot back that it had become 
essentially international^ but von Jagow was mute.* 

There was one slip in the program nobody had 
counted on. Serbia came near to accepting Austria's 
uncouth and unprecedented demands and rumors that 
she^ad done so, we are told, plunged both Vienna and 
Berlin into hitter disappointment. In point of fact 
Serbia did not refuse anything Austria had exacted 
of her. In an apparent spirit of self-abnegatioQ that 
went beyond the expectations of all the chancellories, 
she accepted all of the demands except two that would 
have meant the surrender of her national existence. 
Even these she did not explicitly decline. As to one 
she asked for further information and as to the other 
pointed out that it was impossible under her existing 
Constitution and criminal law code, but offered to do 
what she could within these limits. At the close of 
her pacific and conciliatory response was this para- 
graph, also strangely overlooked in subsequent dis- 
cussions of these events : 

**If the Imperial and Royal Government [Austria] 
are not satisfied with this reply^ the Serbian Govern- 
ment, considering that it is not to the common interest 
to precipitate the solution of this question, are ready, 
as always, to accept a pacific understanding, either 
by referring this question to the decision of the Inter- 
national Tribunal of The Hague, or to the Great 
Powers which took part in the drawing up of the dec- 
* French Yellow Book, Ex. 41. 
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laration made by the Serbian Government on tiie 81st 
of March, 1909." 

Here there is proof enough without the rest. If 
Germany and Austria were not insanely bent upon 
bringing on a long desired war, if they had not sat 
at The Hague peace conferences their tongues in their 
cheeks, if they really subscribed to the belief of the 
rest of the world that arbitration should be substituted 
for combat, and if in this instance they had any hon- 
esty, there was but one course open to them and that 
was to accept Serbia's response in its manifest spirit 
of conciliation and good neighborliness, recognize the 
fact that she had given up everything except her life, 
and taken to an arbitration court whatever question 
might still hang over. 

There was no arbitration and no response to the 
plea for farther information. At the expiration of 
the forty-eight hours Austria whisked her minister from 
Belgrade and soon after put her great armies in motion. 

The masses of the German people accepted this 
brigandage, condon ed it and vehemently cheered it. 
YeT'the only conclusion of sane men will probably be 
that if Austria could be conceived to have on her side 
any measure of excuse it could only be on the theory 
that rights belong exclusively to the strong and that 
justice is merely a matter of the strongest battalions. 
This, we may well remark again, is the doctrine the 
German people approved that night and long after- 
wards — under the compelling sway of militaristic mania 
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and competition carried to its logical limits. Not one 
of them would have said that in private life he believed 
a neighbor stronger than he had any right to rob him. 
He would not have contended that a man six feet in 
height ought to be privileged to oppress a man five 
feet in height. But the masses of them were perfectly 
willing to adopt that doctrine and cheer it and fight for 
it when it came to be applied to the affairs of nations 
in a way that promised Germany more victories and 
more islands. 

"We are a queer kind of beast," remarks Captain 
Nares, greatest of philosophers. 

In the unwholesome fog that covers those hot and 
crucial days one man stands out like a monument of 
sturdy if uninformed honesty. He is Sir Edward Grey, 
the British Minister for Foreign Affairs. There is 
something almost pathetic about his sincerity. Speak- 
ing no language but English, having never been out of 
his own country except for one brief glimpse of Paris, 
having not the least acquaintance with the undercur- 
rents of the chancellories, thrust by the strange exi- 
gencies of British politics into a position for which he 
had neither training nor much natural aptitude, from 
the beginning he toils on with one great single-hearted 
inspiration, to save Europe from the abyss of war. 
He does not know, he has not a guess that the thing 
cannot be stopped, that it was all staged long ago and 
there remains nothing but the pulling of the strings. 
He struggles on, appeals to every authority in sight, 
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appeals to the government of Germany to ^^exercise n 
restraining influence upon Austria,'^ to Russia to be 
calm, to Serbia to make every possible concession, to 
the neutral nations to add their prayers. He is like 
a man at a fire im pem ous to any thought except to 
put it out before the dwellers in the house are burned. 
Come, he cries to the bystanders, raise the ladders, 
hand the buckets, ring the bells, help me bring up this 
pump! The French and then the Italian governments 
are moved by his appeals to follow him loyally, but 
it is evident that they have none of his hope. They 
know what is really going on and he knows not; he is 
like the Conunittee on Foreign Affairs of the United 
States Senate; everything ought to be exactly as it 
appears on the surface. The French government and 
the Italiftn government through their secret agents at 
Berlin and Vienna know perfectly well that Germany 
is determined to have war and will accept nothing else. 
Nevertheless, fired with Grey's enthusiasm, they go 
along with him. It is a strange sight, the novice in 
European affairs leading the experts in European af- 
fairs to do the thing that the experts know is footless. 
On July 25 he writes to Prince Lichnowsky, the 
German Ambassador in London, expressing the hope 
that the Serbian concessions will be regarded as satis- 
factory,* the understanding being that Lichnowsky is 
to forward this to Berlin and Berlin is to try to in- 
fluence Vienna.* The next day the British Charg6 
* British Diplomatic Correspondence, Ex. 97. 
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d'Affaires at Berlin, the British Ambassador being ab- 
sent, is notified that the German Ambassador at Vienna 
has been instructed to pass to the Austro-Hungarian 
government Grey's hopes with the cold addition that 
this is as far as Berlin is ready to go.* When Grey's 
plan to adjust the difficulty by peaceful discussion 
comes before the German government the German Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs rejects it first be- 
cause he says that the suggestion "amounts to a court 
of arbitration*' which could not be called together 
except at the joint request of Austria and Russiaf 
Grey, sanguine, restless, tireless, undiscouraged, meets 
this by giving an assurance that he does not mean a 
court of arbitration but only a friendly conference. 
The Secretary of State coldly kills this on the ground 
that it is "not practicable.'' And Grey, with undimin- 
ished ardor and undaunted courage, hastens to seek 
another means to serve humanity and save the world. 
In Berlin they were laughing at him — singular 
maniac to go to all this useless trouble! On July 31 
Count von Lerchenfeld wired his government [Bavaria] 
that Sir Edward Grey's efforts to preserve peace 
"would certainly not succeed in arresting the course of 
events." Ultimata, he said, had been sent by the Im- 
perial German Government to Russia and France. 
Both would have to be rejected, whereupon the war 

* British Diplomatic Correspondence, Ex. 83. 
t /bid., Ex.43. 
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would begin, but so perfect were the German plans 
that France would be overwhelmed in four weeks. 

The next day after Grey's rebuff at the hands of the 
German Secretary of State the Chancellor, the Secre- 
tary's superior, sent for the British Ambassador and 
tried to soften the harsh expressions the Secretary had 
used. He said that he had not been able to accept 
Sir Edward Grey's proposal "because he did not think 
it would be effective and because such a conference 
would, in his opinion, have the appearance of an 
'Areopagus' consisting of two powers of each group 
sitting in judgment upon the two remaining Powers." 
But he had great hope that the governments at Vienna 
and St. Petersburg would talk the matter to a satisfac- 
tory basis and thought this would be the best way.* 
This in face of the patent fact that the conversations 
between the governments at Vienna and St. Petersburg 
were proving futile and that on the very day when the 
German Chancellor was announcing his faith in such 
parleys the German Ambassador in Paris was declining 
to hold out any hope that if the war went on Austria 
would respect the independence of Serbia. 

Here, of course, was the vital point on which the 
whole issue hung. The Russian policy was to preserve 
the independence of Serbia, populated with Russian 
kinsmen and necessary to a balance of power in the 
Balkans. If Austria would not promise to leave any 
Serbia at the end of the war in which Austria could 
* British Diplomatic Correspondence, Ex. 71. 
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put forth ten times Serbia's strength, there was nothing 
for Russia to do but to take up arms in Serbia's behalf. 
Whereupon, of course, Germany would come to the as- 
sistance of her ally, and the world-wide fire would begin. 
In the face of this appalling prospect the German 
Chancellor rejected a plan for peace on the ground 
that it looked like an "Areopagus" and blandly waved 
the peacemakers to negotiations that had already fallen 
through. And this amazing performance the crowds in 
Unter den Linden were shortly cheering. 

On the very day that the Chancellor made these re- 
marks the Russian government was proposing at Vi- 
enna an interchange of views with the Austrian govern- 
ment in hope of reaching a peaceful settlement of the 
difficulty and the Austrian government had declined the 
overture. As it was manifest that throughout all these 
proceedings Germany and Austria were working as 
one it is inconceivable the Chancellor did not know that 
what he was advancing was merely a gigantic species 
of the branch of criminal deception that in America 
is called a confidence game. And it was for this fraud 
also that the crowds in Unter den Linden were cheering. 
They did not know they were cheering it; true, most 
obviously true. But the point for us is that a great, 
intelligent, enlightened population, ordinarily moral, 
not inunoral in its instincts and thoughts, repeating the 
decalogue, repeating the Lord's Prayer, accepting the 
Christian creed and even aggressively proclaiming it, 
praying and sanctifying itself, can still be so possessed 
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of the spirit of conquest that it will with enthusiasm 
support the most devious villainies. It will make no 
inquiry into the righteousness of any act of its gov- 
ernment if only that government promises to it more 
victories, more glory and more islands. 

On July 29 the Czar of Russia telegraphed to the 
Kaiser of Germany reminding him of their old and 
intimate friendship (which was much more intimate than 
the world knew) and asking him to help in maintain- 
ing peace by trying to "keep Austria from going too 
far" in her actions toward Serbia. On July 28 
Austria had declared war on Serbia and mobilized her 
army. On July 29 Russia responded by mobilizing in 
the four districts adjacent to Austria-Hungary. On 
July 31 every effort at peace having been wrecked by 
the attitude of Vienna and Berlin, and Austria con- 
tinuing the most threatening motions, Russia ordered 
out the rest of her troops. 

To the first message of the Czar the Kaiser had 
responded with expressions of peaceful sympathies, and 
on July 31 the Czar telegraphed him again as follows : 

"I thank you cordially for your mediation which 
permits the hope that everything may yet end peace- 
ably. It is technically impossible to discontinue our 
military preparations which have been made neces- 
sary by the Austrian mobilization. It is far from 
us to want war. As long as the negotiations between 
Austria and Serbia continue my troops will under- 
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take no provocative action. I give you my solemn 
word thereon. I confide with all my faith in the grace 
of God and I hope for the success of your mediation 
in Vienna for the welfare of our countries and the 
peace of Europe. Your cordially devoted 

"Nicholas.'*^ 

According to the Grerman White Book, this mo- 
mentous telegram, which, if heeded, might have changed 
the whole course of events, crossed a telegram sent 
the same day by the Kaiser to the Czar in which the 
Kaiser said: 

"Upon your appeal to my friendship and your re- 
quest for my aid I have engaged in mediation between 
your government and the government of Austria- 
Hungary. While this action was taking place your 
troops were being mobilized against my ally Austria- 
Hungary, whereby as I have already communicated to 
you, my mediation has become almost illusory. In 
spite of this, I have continued it, and now I receive 
reliable news that serious preparations for war are 
going on on my eastern frontier. The responsibility 
for the security of my country forces me to measures 
of defense. I have gone to the extreme limit of the 
possible in my efforts for the preservation of the 
peace of the world. It is not I who bear the respon- 
sibility for the misfortune which now threatens the 

* German White Book, reprinted at pages 411 and 413 of the 
Diplomatic Correspondence. 
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entire civilized world. It rests in your hand to avert 
it. No one threatens the honor and peace of Russia, 
which might well have awaited the success of my 
mediation. The friendship for you and your country, 
bequeathed to me by my grandfather on his deathbed, 
has always been sacred to me, and I have stood faith- 
fully by Russia while it was in serious afiliction, espe- 
cially during the last war.* The peace of Europe can 
still be preserved by you if Russia decides to discontinue 
those military preparations which menace Germany and 
Austria-Hungary." f 

It appears that at almost the moment that this 
telegram was sent the German Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg was being instructed to present to the Rus- 
sian Government a per empt ory demand, couched in 
most offensive terms, thatRussia demobilize all her 
forces within twelve hours, failing which Germany 
would consider herself in a state of war with Russia. 

No reply being furnished within the specified twelve 
hours, Germany at 6 P. M., August 1, mobilized every- 
thing she had and the great war began. 

On Friday, July 81, at 7 o'clock in the evening. 
Baron von Schoen had formally demanded that the 
French government should declare what would be the 
attitude of France in case of war between Germany 
and Russia. Not until long after did the world know 

* German V^ite Book, reprinted at pages 411 and 412 of the 
Diplomatic Correspondence. 

t German White Book. 
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that this demand was accompanied with an intimation, 
veiled but unmistakable, that the only guarantee of 
neutrality Germany would accept would be the delivery 
to her for the period of the war the great French 
fortresses on the frontier, Nancy, Toul and Verdun. 
In other words, Germany was determined that France 
should not keep out of the conflict, for it was France 
that was to furnish the Atlantic ports, the colonies, 
victories, glory and islands. 

The German press agencies and publications natu- 
rally made much of the Kaiser^s telegram to the Czar 
shouldering upon Russia the responsibility for the 
war. But neither the Grerman White Book nor the 
Austrian Red Book nor any other publication, official 
or unofficial, has published to the world one telegram 
the Kaiser sent or one conversation that he had with 
any person in any effort to mediate between Austria 
and Serbia, nor recording so much as the lifting of a 
hand to keep Austria from "going too far.*' Yet all 
the time the fact was apparent to all men capable of 
reflection that at one word from the Kaiser the whole 
deadly menace must vanish. Let but the Kaiser in- 
timate to Austria that if she continued in her attempt 
to crush Serbia she need look for no German supjwrt 
and Serbia would have been released that instant from 
the Austrian clutchT 

It is when we compare this most certain truth with 
the record of what Grermany was secretly doing in 
those days with her military establishment that we see 
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in its finaKty what it was that the crowds in Unter 
den Linden were cheering. 

On the morning of July 26, before the lapse of the 
forty-eight hours of grace allowed by Austria to Ser- 
bia, before the reply of Serbia was known, when, so 
far as any outside of the Serbian government knew, 
Serbia was about to surrender and accept the vassal- 
age held out to her, Germany ordered all the garrisons 
in Alsace and Lorraine to resort to their barracks and 
put all her frontier military works in a complete state 
of defence. The next day she gave out the orders 
to the railroad chiefs to prepare as if for a mobiliza- 
tion. The next day she ordered her troops on the 
frontier into her strategic points and began to issue 
her requisitions for emergency supplies. On the next 
day, July 28, the day on which Austria declared war, 
Grermany began to move her rearwards units up to 
the French frontier. Two days later she proclaimed 
her peculiar Kriegsgefahrzustandy her "state of danger 
of war,'* which enabled her to cut off all communica- 
tion with the rest of Europe anid provided a cover 
under which she could call out any troops and make 
any hostile preparations. The next day she declared 
war against Russia. The next day, Sunday, August 2, 
without waiting for a declaration of war against 
France, German troops crossed the French frontier at 
three points. 

That same evening, at 7 o'clock, the German Min- 
ister to Belgium, Herr von Below Saleske, presented to 
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the Belgium government Germany's demand for a free 
passage for German troops through Belgium to attack 
France, twelve hours being allowed for the return of 
a favorable answer. Belgium, with the bandits at her 
throat, being courageous enough to stand upon her 
rights as an independent nation and under the guar- 
antees of international law, the next day the German 
troops began to pour over the Belgian borders. 

The thing had come about then, that my German 
friends had outlined to me at Carlsbad the year before, 
the identical thing. I did not know, when they were 
talking to me nor for a long time after, that I was 
being favored with a glimpse at a German secret 
document of historic significance, but such was the 
fact. The map on which they indicated the probable 
advance of the German army might have been used 
at the German General Headquarters just a year later; 
the road they pointed out to me through the heart 
of Belgium became a great Grerman highway, lined with 
corpses and smoking villages only in accordance with 
a long arranged plan of which I had heard the out- 
lines. 

On March 9, 1913, about the time the extraordinary 
war credit bill was being prepared for the rubber 
stamping of the Reichstag, the German war office made 
up a certain memorandum on the strengthening of the 
Gkrman army. The first part was devoted to reasons 
for increasing the military establishment, the coast de- 
fenses and the navy, and also to explanations why war 
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had not been brought on as a result of the Morocco 
complications. The Conference of Algeciras removed 
the last doubt that an entente existed between France, 
Great Britain and Russia. Austria was obliged to 
keep some of her forces mobilized against Serbia and 
Italy; the German fleet was not suflSciently strong; it 
was necessary to make a better formation of reserves ; 
the French army had made great progress, the morale 
of the French nation had improved, the French had 
made notable advances in aviation and machine guns. 
All these things "rendered an attack on France less 
easy than in the previous period." Then the memoran- 
dum says: 

"Public opinion is being prepared for a new increase 
in the active army which would ensure Germany an 
honorable peace and the possibility of properly ensur- 
ing her influence in the world. The new army law and 
the supplementary law which should follow will enable 
her almost completely to attain this end." ^- 

The second part of the memorandum discusses the 
national policy in regard to the army and the war 
then indicated. 

"Our new army law is only an extension of the 
military education of the German nation. Our ances- 
tors of 1813 made greater sacrifices. It is our sacred 
duty to sharpen the sword that has been put into 
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our hands and to hold it ready for defense as well 
as for offense. We must allow the idea to sink into 
the minds of our people that our armaments are an 
answer to the armaments and policy of the French. 
We must accustom them to think that an offensive war 
on our part is a necessity, in order to combat the 
provocations of our adversaries. We must act with 
prudence so as not to arouse suspicion, and to avoid 
the crises that might injure our economic existence. 
We must so manage matters that under the heavy 
weight of powerful armaments, considerable sacrifices, 
and strained political relations, an outbreak should 
be considered a relief, because after it would come 
some decades of peace and prosperity, as after 1870. 
We must prepare for war from the financial point of 
view; there is much to be done in that direction. We 
must not arouse the distrust of our financiers ; but there 
are many things which cannot be concealed. 

"We must not be anxious about the fate of our 
colonies. The final result in Europe will settle their 
position. On the other hand we must stir up trouble 
in the north of Africa and in Russia. It is a means of 
keeping the forces of the enemy engaged. Risings 
provoked in time of war by political agents need to 
be carefully prepared and by material means. They 
must break out simultaneously with the destruction of 
the means of communication; they must have a con- 
trolling head to be found among the influential leaders^ 
religious or political. . . . 
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"Howwer this may be, we must be strong in order 
to annihilate at one powerfiil swoop our enemies in 
the east and west. But in the next European war 
it will also be necessary that the small states should be 
forced to foUow us or be subdued. In certain con- 
ditions their armies and their fortified places can be 
rapidly conquered or neutralized; this would probably 
be the case with Belgium and Holland, so as to prevent 
our enemy in the west from gaining territory which 
they could use as a base of operations against our 
flank. In the north we have nothing to fear from 
Denmark or Scandinavia, especially as in any event 
we shall provide for the concentration of a strong 
northern army, capable of replying to any menace from 
this direction. . . . 

"In the south, Switzerland forms an extremely solid 
bulwark, and we can rely on her energetically defending 
her neutrality against France, and thus protecting 
our flank. 

**As was stated above, the situation in regard to the 
small states on our. north-western frontier cannot be 
viewed in quite the same light. This will be a vital 
question for us, and our aim must be to take the 
offensive with a large superiority from the first days. 
For this purpose it will be necessary to concentrate 
a large army, followed up by strong Landwehr for- 
mations, which will induce the small states to follow 
us or at least to remain inactive in the theater of 
operations, and which would crush them in the event of 
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armed resistance. If we could induce these states to 
organize their system of fortification in such a man- 
ner as to constitute an effective protection for our flank 
we could abandon the proposed invasion. But for 
this, army reorganization, particularly in Belgium, 
would be necessary in order that it might guarantee 
an effective resistance. If, on the contrary, their 
defensive organization was established against us, thus 
giving definite advantages to our adversary in the west, 
we could in no circumstances offer Belgium a guar- 
antee for the security of her neutrality. Accordingly, 
a vast field is open to our diplomacy to work in this 
country [Belgium] on the lines of our interests. 

"The arrangements made with this end in view allow 
us to hope that it will be possible to take the offensive 
immediately after the complete concentration of the 
army of the Lower Rhine. An ultimatum with a 
short time-limit, to be followed immediately by inva- 
sion, would allow a sufficient justification for our action 
in international law. 

"Such are the duties that devolve on our army 
and which demand a striking force of considerable num- 
bers. If the enemy attacks us, or if we wish to over- 
come him, we will act as our brothers did a hundred 
years ago; the eagle thus provoked will soar in his 
flight, will seize the enemy in his steel claws and ren- 
der him harmless. We will then remember that the 
provinces of the ancient German Empire, the County 
of Burgundy and a large part of Lorraine, are still 
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in the hands of the French ; that thousands of brother 
Germans in the Baltic provinces are groaning under 
the Slav yoke. It is a national question that Ger- 
many's former possessions shall be restored to her." 

So, "the vast field'* of diplomacy in Belgium having 
yielded nothing that promised assistance to the goal 
of iiber aUes^ the "invasion" indicated in this document 
naturally followed "an ultimatum with a short time 
limit." 

And all this the German crowds acclaimed, the Ger- 
man socialists upheld, the German newspapers defended, 
the German university professors covered with casuis- 
try and the German people were ready to die for — 
under the dementia of militarism and competition gone 
mad, the unclean spirit that held out before them more 
victories, more islands. 

There followed the deathless stories of the defense 
of Lifege, the massacres at Vise and Dinant, Herve and 
Aerschot, the destruction at Louvain and Nafur. All 
these in turn were acclaimed, upheld, defended, covered 
with casuistry like the offenses that had preceded 
them. IJven when Chancellor von Bethmann-HoUweg in 
the German Reichstag admitted that they were gravely 
wrong, even when he said "this is contrary to the 
dictates of international law," and urged the bandit's 
plea that **necessity knows no law," all this was ac- 
claimed, upheld, defended and covered like the rest. In 
respect to what the German people would not thus have 
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acclaimed, upheld, defended, and covered, it might be 
truly said the imagination was left impotent. 

Upon these bases the war went on, waged ostensibly 
for one set of causes and really for another. Before 
long the deception might have become to any world that 
could be indifferent to the unspeakable horrors in- 
volved, the huge sardonic jest of all history. Less than 
fifteen months after Austria made war upon Serbia 
because of the Serajevo incident and Germany sup- 
ported her in so making it, both Austria and Germany 
confessed to the world that Serbia had nothing to do 
with the real cause of the war. In September, 1916, 
Austria and Grermany invaded Serbia with powerful 
armies. By November they had conquered it and 
crushed it and stood with their feet upon its neck. 
At that moment, therefore^ the war, according to the 
pretext upon which it had begun, was over. Austria 
had punished Serbia as no other nation had been 
punished in modem times. 

Austria now had Serbia completely at her mercy. 
Austria could impose upon Serbia any terms she might 
fancy. The logic of the situation demanded that if 
Austria and Germany were not lying about the causes 
of the war they should now make an overture to end 
it. This they completely forgot to do. In the over- 
throw of Serbia they saw not punishment for the crimes 
of Serajevo but the old alluring vision, now grown so 
near it was almost within their grasp, the vision of 
Deutschland truly ilber (dies — ^with more victories, 
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more glory and more islands. Lying by nations seems 
to be even less advisable thfin lying by individuals. 
An individual may sometimes be able to keep up over 
a long period the necessary practice of making new 
lies to fit the old, but the trouble about national lying 
is that national lies run soon or late against national 
facts that no lying can fit or conceaL 

There is one other reflection about the Serbian 
chapter of this story that should not be omitted here. 
The assassination of the Archduke and Archduchess 
was a cowardly and detestable crime that all good men 
must always regard with aUiorrence. But we may not 
•deny that it was the fruit of Austria's own course 
nor that Austria's course was a mere imitation of 
GrermaHy's. When Austria annexed Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina she made love to this employment of violence 
and violence was certain to be begotten thereof. She 
took Bosnia and Herzegovina exactly as Germany had 
taken Alsace and Lorraine, on the same principle and 
for the same reason. She lusted for the provinces, 
she was able to take them, consequently they were 
hers. The world had, by condoning this process in 
1871, established the precedent for it in 1908. Ruth- 
lessly, therefore, Austria went forth to seize what she 
wanted. 

But in reality the day for that kind of thing had 
gone by. Mankind was beginning to perceive that 
the principle of nationality was not a fantastic sug- 
gestion to be derided of the strong, but a basic factor 
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in the progress of civilization. The miseries of a people 
oppressed by an alien rule are not to be assuaged by 
lifting up the double eagle as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness. National burglary is not 
in these days to be atoned for by a counting of 
legions. The Grerman apologists in the last five months 
of 1914 exalted the pistol of Princeps as the cause of 
the war. If we were to be diverted from the real 
and underlying origin, institutional and economic, it 
would have been infinitely more logical to lay stress 
upon Austria's second story adventure of 1908, for 
the deeds of Princeps was only the normal, however de- 
plorable, sequence of that perilous work. I have never 
encountered nor heard of any defender of Germany, 
native or alien, that in his allocutions so much as 
referred to this pertinent fact. The war, they said, 
was caused by the assassination of the Archduke. But 
what caused the assassination? 

Prince Lichnowsky has told us many things, but 
not all he might have told us. He has not, for instance, 
made any reference to that sinister suggestion that 
Great Britain might expect a seat at the carving fest 
and a slice of the French colonies if she would stand 
aside and give Germany a free hand. Also, for 
reasons, doubtless good and sufficient in his eye, he 
has not told the world exactly why it was that at the 
beginning Germany felt so sure Great Britain would 
stay out. There is still a chapter of war history miss- 
ing here that only he and Sir Edward Grey and a few 
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others can supply. But his conclusions as to the 
course of the government he represented are the weighty 
findings of one that knows the hidden springs of inter- 
national actions and will doubtless be the ultimate 
verdict of the world. As the final illumination upon 
the possibilities of national mania I can do no better 
than to quote in full his summary: 

"1. We encouraged Count Berchtold [Austrian 
Foreign Minister] to attack Serbia, although Grerman 
interests were not involved and the danger of a world- 
war must have been known to us. Whether we were 
aware of the wording of the ultimatum is completely^ 
immaterial. 

"2. During the time between the 23rd and 30th 
July, 1914, when M. Sazonof [Russian Foreign Min- 
ister] emphatically declared that he would not tolerate 
any attack on Serbia, we rejected the British proposal 
of mediation, although Serbia under Russian and 
British pressure, had accepted almost the whole of the 
ultimatum, and although an agreement about the two 
points at issue could easily have been reached, and 
Count Berchtold was even prepared to content him- 
self with the Serbian reply. 

"3. On the 30th July, when Count Berchtold wanted 
to come to terms, we sent an ultimatum to Petrograd 
merely because of the Russian mobilization, although 
Austria had not been attacked; and on 31st July we 
declared war on Russia, although the Czar pledcred his 
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word that he would not order a man to march as long 
as negotiations were preceeding — ^thus deliberately de- 
stroying the possibility of a peaceful settlement." 

The whole story is here. Austria, pushed on ,by 
Germany, sent the ultimatum and then, seeing the size 
of the conflagration that impended after Great Britain 
seemed likely to come in, became frightened and wanted 
to back out. Germany insisted upon war and would 
take nothing else. 

Such is the record that nothing now can obliterate or 
change, and such are the possibilities when a nation 
passes under this spell. 

"In view of the above! undeniable facts,'* says Lich- 
nowsky, "it is no wonder that the whole civilized world 
outside of Germany places the entire responsibility for 
the world-war upon our shoulders.'* 

None whatever. But the world is likely, let us give 
thanks, to go much further than that. 

"My heart bleeds for poor Belgium," said the Kaiser, 
being officially informed of what was going on there. 

Later, standing upon a hill in Northern France and 
looking over the hideous desolation wrought by his 
troops on a once fair country-side, he said: 

**What have I not done to save the world from these 
horrors !" 

This is what he said and in the foregoing pages is 
the condensed record of what he and his associates did. 
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They drew down upon the world a war that cost 
000,000 liyes and about $200,000,000,000. 
Behold the fruits of the systems we have tolerated 
\n Twentieth Century civilization — ^Monarchy and 
Competition. A ruler congenitally half mad leading a 
people half crazed with military, nationalistic and com- 
mercial ambition and bearing a torch for the firing of 
the dome of the world. 
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CHAPTER VII 
ON THE TOWEES OF NEW BABYLON 

After Versaillea in 1871, wherever an international 
pillage party met to carve up anything or apportion 
anything, there was Germany in the midst of it. Notice 
was quickly served on ihe nations that she must have 
her full share of whatever might be going. When 
Africa was laid on the board she handed up her plate 
for the largest and choicest portions, and got them, 
her demand being accompanied, as ever, with a sym- 
phony on the war drums and sabers. The profound re- 
spect for the German military organization that arose 
in the world's mind after her swift victory over France 
she sedulously cultivated as an asset of limitless value 
in these predations. There was always hanging over 
the minds of careful men the fear that she might return 
and make an end of France. Well have the directing 
genii of Germany understood this and profited by it. 
"When the diplomatic situation seems complicated," 
said Wilhelm the Second in 1906, "I threaten France." 
It was the traditional policy. In 1874 and again in 
1884, Germany made movements toward France that 
could be interpreted only as most hostile. In each 
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instance she was checkmated by Russia. These are 
little incidents in history we are prone to forget. 
Persons that happened to remember them must have 
found a peculiarly sardonic jesj; in Germany's impu- 
dent assertion that she Was nailing a war of defense 
forced upon her by wicked and envious neighbors. 
The system of compulsory military service that the 
fear of her had forced upon every continental nation 
was a suflScient comment on that pretence. 

Meantime the German colonial empire grew before the 
astonished world's eyes as if under the compelling rod 
of a yogi. Wherever was a strip of land on which a 
foot cotfld be planted she was willing to haggle, bar- 
gain or trade' for it. She swept into her new dominion 
the Kameruns, and East and West Africa. By pur- 
chase, by treaty and by maneuver, she acquired group 
after group of islands in the Pacific, until by 1906 
her holdings there were vast in extent and illimitable 
in resources. She had managed to pick up a third of 
New Guinea, the island continent of dazzling possibil- 
ities. She had annexed New Britain, a land of almost 
fabulous fertility. New Ireland, the Carolines, the Pe- 
lewspTialf of the Solomons. All the way from the 
northernmost point of the Marshalls to the other side 
of Papua the German flag waved over everything in 
sight. 

In every promising island disturbance from Arigan 
to the New Hebrides she had her finger and best knew 
how to stir up the natives. With an aglomb that took 
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the breath of conservative statesmen she thrust her 
cruisers into the situation in Samoa (made famous by 
*^A Footnote to History,*') and it was the fear of what 
occult devilry she might have in mind that kept the 
American warships at Samoa and caused them to be 
rolled upon the beach in the greatest of recorded 
storms of the South Pacific. In the end, after machin- 
ations of which the less said the better, since we all 
took a hand in them, she tried for the whole of Samoa, 
to which she was as much entitled as she was to Trinity 
Church, and finally agreed to keep still with one-third 
of the loot of a row for which she and her madb^nations 
were principally responsible. 

Surveying her huge island world she discovered in 
its .fringes some-^tolls and things that seemed unlikely 
to yiel9 her much profit. These she induced Lord 
Salisbury, in a moment of mental aberration, to accept 
in trade for Heligoland, a bargain the British nation 
has since repented in sack cloth and ashes. When 
Dewey broke the power of Spain in the Pacific, it was 
▼on Diederichs that was on hand to see what handy 
fragments he could piclc up and it was Germany that 
swooped down upon the territorial bargain counter 
before the other nations awoke to the fact that island 
goods were to be displayed there. The rest of the 
world had looked upon the South Seas as a hazy and 
unattractive region, spotted over with worthless little 
islands that on the map looked like a swarm of pin 
pricks, thousands upon thousands of them. Nobody 
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knew much about them and nobody except a few half- 
mad beach combers cared. Navigators gave them a bad 
name, that was about as far as general hiunan knowl- 
edge went. Some of them were inhabited by cannibals ; 
some had nasty currents around them; some were un- 
charted and had reefs with a habit of sticking up 
at night to pick the j^eels on out of an unwary ship. 
Only Germany perceived that they conrlmited the 
world's next great co rnuco pia and determined to be 
first to get hands upon them. 

In this respect, at least, it is necessary to allow 
to the Superman some substance for his claims. Ger- 
man scientists seem to have been the only scientists 
that cared to come down out of the clouds and con- 
template a thing so earthly and at the same time so 
necessary as the world's supply of fats. For many 
years the world's resources of food animals has not 
been keeping pace with the increase of population. To- 
day the world is far short of a normal supply of 
cattle and to a less degree short of ^ sheep. Gradually, 
therefore, attention has been forced to vegetable sub-' 
stitutes for animal fats, and behold here in the South 
Seas the world's unlimited storehouse of exactly that 
requisite. 

Copra — the world must have copra. In a compar- 
atively few years copra would be to civilized life like 
wheat or cotton, an indispensable adjunct. Only 
the tropics can produce copra, and here in these islands 
was its choicest habitat. The Germans saw what was 
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coming and laid their plans to meet it. They did not 
discover copra, but they estimated truly the signifi- 
ance of it while others .slept at the switch. It was 
partly for this reason that they were bent on gather- 
ing in these swarms of pin prick islands while else- 
where statesmen laughed or sneered at their credulity. 
Partly for copra and partly for phosphate and partly 
for something else. 

For there was always that Irresistable Force driving 
her on and on. She knew well enough that every set- 
tlement she made in the South Pacific, every town she 
built, every station she erected was an outlet through 
which Unconsumed Surplus might be wedged and the 
pressure at home relieved. She knew that the develop- 
ment of the staggering wealth of the South Seas would 
do for her what the development of India had done 
for Great Britain and on good grounds she looked 
forward to even greater achievements in the new world 
she had chosen for herself. 

After all, the European spot-light, in spite of the 
fuss we make about it, illumines only a small part of 
the earth's surface, and what goes on in the shadows 
nobody knows. Year after year Germany enlarged her 
island empire and laid her plans for the gold mine 
and mint it would surely mean to her, and nobody 
suspected how ably she had foreseen and managed. It 
was only when on the skirts of the Pacific men awoke to 
the fact that she had the copra trade and the phosphate 
trade practically within her grasp, and the world 
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must thereafter go to her for these staples that the 
exquisite wisdom of her policy was apparent. And 
then it was too late for any other nation to compete 
or to interfere. 

Copra, perhaps I should explain, is the dried kernel 
of the cocoanut. It is abundantly rich in oil, being, in 
fact, the greatest and handiest of all vegetable oil 
supplies. The oily extracts have a wide variety of uses. 
In recent years they have come to furnish the basis 
for about all the soap used in continental Europe. Be- 
fore the war they had general and rapidly increasilig 
use as a substitute for lard, being more wholesome and 
becoming progressively cheaper. 

Processes for the preparing of copra are simple but 
require labor. The ripe cocoanut must be split and 
laid a certain period in the sun to dry and cure. 
Nearly all the German islands had cocoanut-groves ; 
some islands had endless stores of them. But their 
produce was unavailable without labor, cheap and 
abundant. 

Where was that labor to be had? 

Most of the islands are or were inhabited by people 
of that strange and fascinating race, the Polynesian, 
which has been at once the wonder and despair of the 
ethnologist. Nobody knows whence they came ; all we 
know is that from Hawaii to New Zealand and around 
to far Easter Island, they swarm through the archi- 
pelagoes, offering to the world that more or less ignores 
them its most splendid specimen of semi-civilization. 
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They are naturally an admirable people, handsome, 
intelligent, kindly, hospitable, poetic, artistic, musical. 
They live in what was, before the white man trampled 
into it, an earthly paradise, where, most things for 
man's life being provided to his hand by the bewilder- 
ing generosity of nature, there was no necessity for the 
ordinary views of property rights, and the crimes, vices 
and conflicts of bleaker climes were largely unknown. 

Practically unEnS^, also, was labor. It was un- 
necessary. Man had everything he wanted without it. 
He might work to build him canoes or to fashion him 
weapons, but these were tasks the individual volun- 
tarily laid upon himself and performed at his own 
preference. There was no wage and no task master. 

These were the people that Wallis andTater Cook and 
Bougainville found in the Society Islands and reported 
about so enthusiastically. The solution of man's social 
troubles seemed to have been found at last. There was 
no poverty nor the chance of it ; no want of anything 
and therefore no unhappiness ; no care and, except for 
the occasional outbreaks of the priesthood, no fear. 
There was next to no disease ; men died of accidenl: or 
old age and occasionally one fell to the priesthood 
before mentioned, but nobody was sick. In a crude 
way, the necessaries of life were owned in common; 
nobody ever thought of such a thing as owning or 
hoarding food. Anybody that wanted food went out 
and took it ; it grew on the trees or ran in the forest 
for hinu Consequently there was no such thing as theft 
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and everybody was honest. There was very little law 
and very little punishment. Each tribe had a head, 
man or woman, that administered primitive justice and 
presided over the councils. Wallis found a queen in 
charge of Tahaiti and thought she was of unusual 
mentality. 

The fact is not generally known, but the Tahaitans 
had a singular reflex influence in bringing about the 
French Revolution. The reports of Bougainville reach- 
ing France fired the imaginations of two young French 
writers who determined to voyage on their own account 
to this Elysium. They visited Tahiti about 1780 and 
concluded that Bougainville had rather understated 
the charms of the place. They noted particularly the 
absence of poverty, of vice, dishonesty, strife and mean- 
ness among the natives and dwelt much upon the gen- 
eral kindliness of the people and the peace in which 
they lived. 

When the agitation for the Revolution came on 
these reports were revived and widely scattered through 
France to prove a theory that the evil in man has 
been put into him by an artificial environment resulting 
from overgovernment and overstruggle to live and that 
where man has freedom man has peace, friendship and 

joy- 

The coming of the white man to the island paradise 
brought to the natives disease and death, but it did not 
change the essential characteristics of the survivors. 
They learned, indeed, by bitter experience that the 
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hospitality in which they delighted only laid them open 
to the white man's evil contrivings, and to a certain 
extent they learned to meet trick with trick. But 
their islands were still their overflowing larders; they 
themselves knew nothing of labor, nothing of servitude, 
(except when they had been kidnapped to a Queens- 
land plantation) and nothing of want. They were a 
proud people ; they resented the least ijiaQlence. 

It was chiefly from these sources that the labor 
needed in the rising copra business must be had. 

Not all the islanders were Polynesians. The old tide 
of immigration, whether it started from Easter Island 
or moved toward it, had met, mingled with and some- 
times submerged other peoples. The New Guineans 
were of entirely another race, Papuans or Negritoes, 
inferior in every way to the new arrivals. There was 
naturally a mixture here and there: in some of the 
islands it was complicated with traces of Malay or 
other blood, again different. The Papuans were either 
fierce and untamable (in the interior of the country), 
or lazy and incompetent (along the sea coast). The 
Polynesians alone had the requisite capacity to give 
hope of native development. The branch of them that 
inhabited New Zealand had grown into a considerable 
if rude culture. They dwelt in houses, had an organized 
society, were puissant and resourceful fighters, or- 
namented their meeting halls with skill and taste and 
in their weavings showed the beginnings of a written 
language. Their rapid progress under latter day Brit- 
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ish wisdom has vindicated the title of the race to the 
world's consideration. 

Phosphate, the other great staple of the island 
world, also requires labor to make it marketable. It 
is one of the most valuable of all fertilizers ; countries 
with a thin, old and exhausted soil, like Japan, may 
be said to live by means of phosphate. In the South 
Pacific are islands that are solid phosphate rocks. This 
will seem to the uninitiated an extravagance, but it is 
no more than truth. I have visited two such islands, 
' Makatea, near the Societys, and Angaur, in the Pelews, 
and there are many others. When the surface soil 
has been cleared away, the phosphate lies in a solid bed ; 
but the mining of it in the blazing sun of those latitudes 
is the hardest of hard labor. 

Besides these standard commodities the islands have 
an unlimited potentiality of products. The soil is so 
fertile they overrun with all tropic growths. Some, like 
Tahiti, have extinct volcanoes on the slopes of which 
can be raised every fruit and grain of the temperate 
zones, while the climate of the ocean equator rules at 
the base. Some had already been successfully tested 
for rubber, spices, tobacco, cacao, coffee, cotton and 
vanilla; and some, like Tahiti and Fiji, sustained 
great sugar plantations. There is gold in New Guinea ; 
there are mineral deposits in New Britain ; there is still 
shell pearl in the lagoons. 

Here, then, was a new El Dorado ; not where wealth 
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could be picked out of the ground, in nuggets, but 
where it waited only for labor and intelligent develop- 
ment. 

All in all, and notwithstanding the terrible ravages of 
the white man's diseases and his cruelties, I suppose 
it was the happiest region on earth. For that judg^ 
ment I have what is far better than my own observa- 
tion ; I have the deliberate verdict of men like Charles 
Warren Stoddard and Robert Louis Stevenson, and I 
do not know that any better summary of it was ever 
made than Stevenson put into one sentence : 

"There began to piece itself together in my head 
some image of the islands and the island life : precipit- 
ous shores, spired mountain tops, the deep shade of 
hanging forests, the unresting surf upon the reef and 
the unending peace of the lagoon; sun, moon and 
stars of an imperial brightness ; man moving in these 
scenes scarce fallen, and woman lovelier than Eve ; the 
primal curse abrogated, the bed made ready for the 
stranger, life set to perpetual music, and the guest wel- 
comed, the boat urged, and the long night beguiled 
with poetry and choral song." 

Into this idyllic region burst the Germans between 
1880 and 1914, and what they did there ought to be 
an imperishable memorial of their claim to a right to 
spread to other lands the ideas that imperialism had 
germinated in their own. It might very well be said 
that the validity of that claim could not have a better 
testing, for what shall better reveal a civilization as it 
really is than its treatment of helpless and inferior 
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peoples intrusted to its charge? The substance of the 
German theory of Fan-Germanism, as stated for us 
by most eminent authority, was that the superiority of 
the German gave him the right to rule. He ruled all 
these years in the island world, and mankind has now 
an unequalled opportunity to weigh the results. 

It is not to be denied that he wrought in many re- 
spects a material transformation. He began at once 
to extend and perfect the copra production. He cov- 
ered vast tracts with cocoanut plantations. He estab- 
lished lines of subsidized steamers, organized the trade, 
sent the cargoes in an endless procession to Europe, and 
started a new tide of wealt:h to pour in upon the 
Fatherland. 

He discovered phosphate islands; he multiplied the 
phosphate product. 

He multiplied the island stations; he built whfrves 
and towns. 

But he made of the earthly paradise an earthly hell. 
He turned the Bismarck archipelago and every other 
group he dominated into a place of wailing. He 
crushed the natives under an iron heel. He reinstituted 
the slave trade. He solved the problem of labor by 
supplying the labor of slaves. 

This is the fact, although it is not generally known 
in Europe. The South Seas are a world by themselves, 
so far from Faris and Broadway that almost anything 
may happen in the Pacific shadows and never be known 
nor guessed in the great white ways trod of the rest 
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of mankind. It was chiefly slave labor tliat piled 
the copra and grubbed up the phosphates, and every 
cargo of either might have been described without much 
extravagance as soaked with native blood. 

The manner in which this was accomplished I can 
best explain by some excerpts from my own note books 
and the records of other visitors. They should be 
prefaced with the statement that I went to the South 
Seas without a suspicion of any of these things and 
without a prejudice, for I may as well confess freely 
that I had been one of the admirers of German effi- 
ciency and bear (not without humiliation) whatever 
reproaches may be earned by those of that period that 
would not see. 

One day early in 1911 I started from the island of 
Yap, L. 9:87 N.; Long. 138:08 E., for the island of 
Angaur, which bears S.W. from Yap and is distant 
about 110 miles. Angaur, as I have said, is one of 
the phosphate rocks. Also, as I have said, much labor 
is required to get out the phosphate. 

The little German steamer on which I sailed took 
with her that day seventy-five strong, vigorous young 
natives that were destined for the Angaur phosphate 
mines. They had been tried before a so-called court, 
found guilty, sentenced to hard labor for life, and 
Angaur had been selected as their place of expiation. 

Guilty of what? Of rebellion and high treason 
against the sovereign will and authority of the Kaiser 
of Germany. And what did they know about rebel- 
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lion and high treason? As much as they knew about 
cube root and differential calculus. But they and 
about 400 of their fellows were condemned to life-long, 
hard labor for these crimes, nevertheless, and ha^ 
very much better have been shot. On the way to An- 
gaur one of them threw himself overboard and tried to 
drown. I wished he had succeeded. 

But guilty of high treason? How could these far 
away brown men that had never heard of the All High- 
est be guilty of treason toward him? Well, in this 
way: 

The natives of a neighboring island were typical 
Polynesians, living in their own way, contented, happy, 
peaceful, knowing little about white men and caring 
less. One day a German cruiser hove in sight, landed 
a force of German marines armed to the teeth, who 
hoisted the German flag and proclaimed to the staring 
brown men that henceforth they wereliege subjects 
of his Imperial and Royal Majesty, William the Sec- 
ond, by the Grace of God, Kaiser of Germany. 

Next a party of mechanics landed and put up a 
residency and office building, after which came ashore 
in state Herr von Pechenthal-Leckenthal, governor of 
the group. Hear, all you natives, and obey. 

The governor now proceeded to make and promul- 
gate a code of laws for the guidance of the poor^lBe- 
nighted creatures he had come to rule. Most of them 
never heard of these laws; most of the laws were ut- 
terly unsuited to the people or the locality. Never- 
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thekss, laws are laws. Punishment for the breaking 
of these new decrees from Sinai varied from beat- 
ing to hard labor for life, hard labor for life being 
by odds the favorite. 

Doubtless you begin to see where the labor came 
from that dug the phosphate and made the copra. 

In spite of a diligent application of the statutes 
and many addition thereto the supply must still have 
been short. In December, 1910, the hereditary chief- 
tain of the island was brought before the governor, 
charged with the violation of a law of which, in all 
human probability, he had never heard. The governor 
flew into a rage, seized his cane and with his own 
hands beat the chief. 

It is a serious thing to strike a Polynesian; it is 
still more serious to insult a chief. The natives heard 
with the utmost indignation of what had happened to 
their leader. With what weapons they could lay hands 
upon they left the station and took to the woods. 

Then the marines went after them with Mausers, 
and what the governor was pleased to call the rebel- 
lion was on. It was exceedingly brief, bows and ar- 
rows against German rifles. When the rebels had been 
*shot or cowed, the survivors were coralled and brought 
before the so-called court and sentenced for their hide- 
ous crimes and felonies, as aforesaid; The seventy-five 
that traveled on our ship were the first contingent. 

In Angaur they were driven (under the rifle) into 
the mines at sunrise and labored there . (under the 
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rifle) until sunset, provided they did not faint or die 
meantime. Those that died were fortunate. 

Angaur itself had gone through the same encounter 
with the persuasive methods of kultur. The first time 
I saw it was in 1906, when it was but little known to 
white men. I thought it the most beautiful spot I had 
ever seen, and was even moved to attempt some metri- 
cal expression of its charms. A beach camber that 
was among the first white men to visit it told me that 
it was the ideal spot of the South Seas. He said 
that the people were of high intelligence, even for 
Polynesians, and when he landed were as yet unspoile'd 
by contact with superior civilization. He visited the 
old chief, who lived in a house with glazed windows 
and received him with the true hospitality of Polyne- 
sia, bringing out with his own hands the young cocoa- 
nuts, the baked taro, the cooked bananas and the ripe 
sapodillo. All the inhabitants, he said, lived in com- 
fortable houses, cultivated the soil, and showed a strong 
artistic instinct in their decorations and carvings. 

The part about the glazed windows seemed to me, 
when I heard it, to be manifest invention, but I sub- 
sequently found this and all other features of the beach 
comber's narrative to be quite true. The chiePs house 
had small window frames set with translucent shells 
after the manner conmion in some parts of the island of 
Luzon. 

When I went back to the South Seas five years later 
the aspect of the place had undergone a startling 
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change. The fact about the phosphate foundation 
had been discovered and the Germans had descended 
upon the place like a swarm of locusts. They had built 
a residency and an office, and close hy the shore a huge 
and menacing structure, like a grain elevator or coal 
breaker, for the handling of the phosphate. The shore 
is high €uid steep and there is bold water off it. The 
elevator was so placed that a steamer could lie almost 
directly beneath it and the phosphate be shot straight 
into her hold. 

A light railroad (most astonishing and incongruous 
intruder in that region) now crossed the island through 
the phosphate fields, where, under a broiling sun, rebels, 
traitors and other lawbreakers from'*the adjacent is- 
lands were digging out phosphate for the profit of 
Hamburg and the certainty of ilher alles. 

We went up to the old chief's house. He received 
us with the same old courtesy, again bringing out with 
his own hands the young cocoanuts, the baked taro, 
the cooked bananas, the ripe sapodillo. He did this 
now, however, with some slowness and awkwardness, 
for which he asked the interpreter to express his apolo- 
gies. The reason he was slow and awkward was be- 
cause he was now obliged to drag himself along the 
floor on his hands and one knee, the other knee having 
been shot away by a German rifle. 

What happened near Yap had happened at Angaur, 
with but slight variations. The marines had landed, 
lioisted the flag, proclaimed the sovereignty, provoked 
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the quarrel, shot kultur into the natives, and driven 
the survivors into the mines. No one was left in the 
picturesque little village except the old chief and some 
women. The old chief was not driven into the mines 
because it was impossible for him to stand without 
falling over and a man cannot dig if he cannot stand. 
I forget why the women were allowed to remain at 
home; I think it was to cook for the soldiers and of- 
ficers. 

The more I observed the workings of this system the 
more I regretted the failure of the young man on our 
ship that had tried to drown himself. The Congo 
has not shown anything more essentially hideous. The 
labor all day in the sun was hard physically but 
much worse torment to the minds of these people. 
They had never known toil, they were utterly unfitted 
for it, they had never known anything but freedom, 
the woods and the'4agoon; the birds that wanton in 
the air were not freer. Under the igjioniiny, degrada- 
tion, privation and hopelessness of their new situation 
they drooped away into such pictures of despair and 
misery as tore at the sensibilities of every observer, 
and I was told that the deaths among them were not 
so much from privations even as from broken hearts. 
In the morning when they were driven forth to labor 
they would stand and look over the sea toward Yap 
and burst into passionate weeping and at night when 
they were driven back they crawled into their holes 
like wounded animals and wept themselves to sleep. 
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All for profits and uher aUes. The profits, indeed, 
were goodly. In 1910 the Pacific Phosphate Company 
of Hamburg, according to the figures in a Hamburg 
commercial journal, declared dividends aggregating 
220 per cent. The stockholders never knew it but their 
checks were written in blood. 

This was Germany in the earthly paradise. The 
Grenpan flag swept from island to island and wherever 
it fluttered blood and tears and curses followed it. But 
the labor was supplied, the copra and phosphate ship- 
ments waxed apace. German governors or sub-gov- 
ernors went about establishing laws that natives were 
certain to violate and sweeping the offenders off to the 
mines and the plantations. The islanders were not the 
only sufferers; any person that seemed to be help- 
less and undefended was liable to find himself in the 
slave net. In December, 1910, two Chinamen stowed 
away on a German steamer bound from Friedrich- 
wilhelmshafen to Australia. They were discovered, 
kept on board, and returned to the port whence they 
had sailed. There a *law" was unearthed under which 
they were convicted before a drumhead and sentenced 
to hard labor for life on a convenient plantation. 

The shadow of the blight fell upon the whole island 
world and hushed the songs and darkened the speak- 
house. I know of little in the record of white men 
in that part of the world that may be a just subject 
of pride to their race, but all the horrors of all other 
periods of island history were eclipseid by the new hor- 
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ror of the German regime. It was more than the sor- 
did slave hunt; there appeared indubitably that 
strange outcropping of the innate beast that has so 
often appeared in so many remote places, that up- 
springing of a lust for cruelty unrestrained by the 
observation and comments of civilized society, upon 
the Polynesians manifested in a monstrous oppression 
even where there was no slave supply to be obtained. 

When I first visited New Britain, in 1906, 1 found a 
spot on that rich and interesting island that seemed 
to be dedicated to the amusement and ceremonials of all 
the islanders in the archipelago. It was a little plateau 
with something of a rise of ground back of it that 
made seats for the spectators. I was privileged there 
of a certain afternoon to see one of the native assem- 
blies. They came in their canoes from different is- 
lands, picked companies of entertainers and in their 
wake a large and earnest chorus to support and en- 
courage them. 

The first performance was by a native orchestra, 
playing exclusively upon flutes made of bamboo and 
marching slowly around in a circle as they played. 
The instruments were arranged according to pitch, the 
highest, which was the size of a tobacco pipe stem and 
produced a sound like a piccolo, on the outside, and 
the others increasing in size and descending in pitch 
until the center was reached where a man stood still 
and played a piece of bamboo ten inches in diameter 
and five feet long. The melody was of the simplest, 
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comprising only four notes, but they played it in good 
tune and time and the effect was exceedingly pleasing. 
When the players wearied they would stop walking 
and playing. When the fan with the bass horn, so to 
speak, thought it was time to resume, he blew two 
mellow blasts on his instrument and both composition 
and promenade were resumed. 

The next number was an elaborate ceremonial dance 
and recitative, participated in by 850 natives deco- 
rated with flowers and paint. The leader would give 
a long, rhythmical recitation directed to the goddess 
or spirit under whose care flowers are bestowed upon 
man, and at intervals the chorus would come in with 
a recitative in unison, accompanied by a slow dance. 

This was followed by varied specimens of native 
dd.nces, some of them of a character that for beauty, 
harmony and intricate design were as amazing as fas- 
cinating. One in particular, with which the entertain- 
ment closed, was danced by sixteen men in four ranks 
of four each. In absolute unison, to the music of a 
little orchestra of bamboo flutes and drums, they leaped 
into the air from one foot and then from the other, 
weaving out, it was apparent, an involuted pattern as 
they moved forward and back. 

In those days the Germans had no more than be- 
gun to appear in New Britain. There was a little 
German pier, a little German go-down or warehouse 
for the copra trade that was then in its infancy, and 
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a German overseer or agent already dislike^ by the 
natives. 

That was in 1906. Five years later I went back to 
the same spot. The Germans had now built a city 
there, with regularly laid out streets, two hotels, two 
clubs, many residences. All the hills about were 
thickly covered with cocoanut plantations; so far as 
one could see in any direction nothing but cocoanut 
groves, go-downs, copra yards. On the little , knoll 
where I had seen the joyous ceremonies five years be- 
fore stood a German club, with heavy-weight German 
officers on the ^veranda drinking beer and playing 
pinochle; inside a phonograph emitted standard Ger- 
man airs, including tlber AUes. 

Allthis was well enough, but I was presently to learn 
the price that had been paid for it. On the sidewalk, 
sitting with elbows on kn^es and their chins in their 
hands, drooped in 4^£cted rows many of the same na- 
tives that at my last visit I had seen in the merrymak- 
ings, become now the gauiit images of cheerless sor- 
row. There they sat, hour after hour, stirless, hopeless 
and without animation enough to lift their fallen heads 
or gaze upon the stranger moving through the streets. 

By means of an interpreter I reminded some of them 
of the dances I had seen five years before and inquired 
if there were likely to be any more. At this one old 
fellow lifted a hand and struck himself a merciless 
blow on the side of his head. *'Dances !" he said. 
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^^There are no more dances! Tell the white man we 
do nothing but weep." 

^*What do you weep for?*' 

He arose, and swept the horizon with his thin arm. 
"For our brethren there," he said. 

^*He means the men of his tribe that are working 
out their time on the plantations," said the interpreter. 
What he really meant was that they wept for the slave 
trade and this modern revival of the middle passage. 

There had lately been in New Britain a "rebellion" 
against the power, imperial and royal, proclaimed over 
the land. The results had been quite according to 
formula. 

In both New Britain and New Guinea, German drill 
sergeants were trying with blows and curses to make 
German soldiers of this material. A Polynesian with 
a German military cap on his head, a cartridge belt 
over his bare shoulder, a strip of loin cloth bearing 
the advertisement of a German steamship company and 
a drill sergeant cursing him in the pigeon jargon of 
the islands is not an inspiring sight. It was an easy 
prediction that if these men were ever in a position 
where the future of ilber aJles depended upon them it 
would have a most unsure bulwark, and so the event 
proved. Not so very far away from the easternmost 
group in Germany's island world were the Societys, 
under the French flag. When the people there heard 
that the Republic had been attacked at home they 
begged to be allowed to go to France to fight for her, 
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and a battalion of them was in her service to the end. 
When the natives in German Oceanica heard of Grer- 
many's defeat they rejoiced and were glad. They had 
reason to be. 

And yet among the Germans in the islands were 
humane and considerate men and many missionaries 
that had a single purpose to do good. I remember 
one that kept a lonely station on the once cannibal 
island of Siar and showed me with pride his school in 
which he had two hundred brown boys and girls among 
whom he labored with a fine spirit of consecration. 
But even among men of his type was to be noted a 
strange blindness to the essential immorality of the 
commercial invasion that was ruthlessly depopulating 
the archipelago. A little band of missionaries at Her- 
bertshohe spoke with enthusiasm about German prog- 
ress in the islands, as if it were not dripping with 
blood. 

There were also German officers that went along 
with the system and did what it required but without 
delight in it ; nay, with protests aside. They were like 
some German officers captured later on the western 
battle front and confidentially expressing their loath- 
ing of the business they had been engaged in. It was 
the power of discipline, they said, and mental habit. 
Their training had been to do without a murmur what- 
ever they were commanded to do; the whole genera- 
tion had been reared on this model: discipline, obecli- 
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ence, and the will of the All Highest to be the law of 
life. 

It will be clear from the story of Germany in the 
South Seas why the people of Australia and New 
Zealand insisted so strenuously that Germany should 
never again have a foothold in the Pacific. The re- 
turn of German domination in those islands would be 
a crime against humanity. She had demonstrated her 
utter unfitness to have inferior races as her wards. 
She has proved, in fact, the worst of all colonizers; 
not so much because there is something in the Ger- 
man character that makes a German forever incapa- 
ble of dealing with the helpless and the unenlightened, 
but because German institutions and ideals as they 
then were bankrupted any German attempt to rule 
outside of Germany. People that look forward to 
military glory as the goal of national effort may be 
willing to put up with a savage military autocracy 
if they are convinced that it makes for their dearest 
object, but you cannot expect subject races ever to 
accept such a burden. Besides, the very essence of the 
German theory would in itself spell trouble the in- 
stant it was transplanted to a colony. The requisites 
of successful colonization are patience, tact, a libera] 
spirit, humane and unselfish impulses. The German 
theory was iron-faced authority, stem repression and 
the mailed fist. 

According to competent authority the German fail- 
ure in Africa was as memorable as in the South Seas. 
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There is plenty of testimony that Dn Peters, of 
infamous name, was by no means the only Grerman 
representative there that seemed to go mad with blood 
lust and savage pleasure in causing and observing pain. 
I am loath to dwell much upon phases of this matter 
that have not come under my own observation, but 
there are at hand historic records not to be ignored. 
Germany's African rule was a series of wars under- 
taken to suppress the rebellions her own mismanage- 
ment and cruelty had created. One of the worst of 
these was in German East Africa in 1908. Seventy- 
five thousand natives lost their lives in that war. The 
next year there was a similar uprising in the Kame- 
roons and the next year another in German Southwest 
Africa. These were suppressed with terrible cruelty, 
only to be followed by others, until in six years more 
than half of the original population of the colony 
had been put to death. 

The debates in the Reichstag frequently revealed 
conditions calculated to turn civilization chill. One 
deputy ventured to raise a vehement protest against 
the practice, common among the colonial governors 
in Africa, of ordering inhuman floggings as punish- 
ments for native transgressions. The records showed 
1,S6S floggings ordered in one year in Southwest Africa 
alone. The total population was only 80,000. In 
German East Africa in one year 10,144 natives were 
sentenced to imprisonment. The number of floggings 
and of imprisonments always increased. In spite of 
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thig clear proof of the faflure of the system it was 
never relaxed. In all the Grerman African colonies 
there wag no regular judicial or penal organization. 
The natives were brought before young and irresponsi- 
ble commissioners or assessors, who exercised their 
discretion as to the punishments to be awarded. The 
result of this haphazard method was what was to have 
been expected. On November 28, 1906, Deputy 
Schaedler, speaking in the Reichstag, said: 

*^The story of our colonies contains a whole row of 
happenings of not too pleasant a kind, embezzlements^ 
falsifyings, sensual cruelties, assaults on women, hor- 
rible ill-treatment, things that do not serve to make 
a laurel wreath. It will be necessary to cleanse and 
winnow here, to handle things sharply in the Colonial 
Department, and abroad also among the officers of 
our colonies. The* colonies must be no dumping ground 
for second-rate people. Men who have lived or are 
on the shelf, and officers who stink materially and 
morally are no good to us in the colonies, not even if 
they were royal princes, but would only be suited to 
drag the German, and, I would add, the Christian 
name in the dust.'* 

August Bebel, the leader of the Socialists, repeatedly 
denounced the methods that his government used in 
its dealings with its colonial wards. Once he said: 

"If you come to strange nations as friends, as bene- 
factors, as educators of mankind, to help them to 
gather in the treasures of their land, which are dif- 
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ferent from ours and so are of use to the natives and 
to all civilized peoples, then we arc with you ; but that 
is not the case with your colonial policy. You do not 
come as deliverers and educators, but as conquerors, 
as oppressors, as exploiters. You come as conquerors 
to rob the natives with brute jMJwer of their proper- 
ties. You make helots of them, force them into strange 
service, into villanage for strange purposes. That is 
your colonial policy.'* 

Only five months before the outbreak of the great 
war. Deputy Dittmcui said in the Reichstag: 

"That which has become known during the last few 
weeks puts a definite end to the naive representations 
that since the Dernburg era a good time had dawned 
for the naltives through the reforms that had been in- 
troduced. It shows, on the contrary, that an awful 
destruction of the native population runs parallel with 
the coming to the fore of the so-called capitalistic 
Kultur, and that without the hewing down of masses, 
such as attended the Herero [Southwest Africa] war 
and without the horrors perpetrated by such men as 
Peters, Leist and Arenberg and other nigger-grinders 
and disgracers of Kultur, the native population of our 
colonies is dying out rapidly under the capitalists* 
rule.'' 

The Arenberg referred to by the deputy was Prince 
Prosper Arenberg, a lieutenant in the German army, 
who, being left in a position of authority in South- 
west Africa, made an unforgettable record of murder 
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and of crimes against women. The Deputy might 
have added to his list other names not less worthy 
of commemoration. There was, for instance, Gover- 
nor Horn of Togoland, charged once in the Reichstag 
with revolting cruelties, and above all, Major Dominik. 

This was an officer under the infamous von Putt- 
kamer, governor of the Kameroons, who was sent to 
suppress a so-called rebellion and put to death every 
inhabitant of one of the villages he captured. The 
children he killed by the expeditious method of drown- 
ing them. 

From these references it will seem clear that the 
inhabitants of British South Africa had likewise a 
very strong case when they protested against having 
again the Germans for neighbours. 

These protests and other considerations forced upon 
the world's notice the question of the fate of the Ger- 
man colonies. 

In the early days of the war Japan took most of 
the German possessions that were north of the equator ; 
New Zealand and Australia accounted for the rest. 
In three years of fighting the troops of British South 
Africa captured all of Germany's African territory. 

The question, therefore, will be whether lands that 
have been lost to Germany in war shall be returned 
to her. 

Against this the conquerors point to the ancient 
title deed of victory; they are by force of arms in 
possession of the property. 
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The pressure will* be strong to acknowledge the 
validity of that argument. It ought not to be ad- 
mitted. 

In the first place it should be inconceivable that we 
should do the very thing that we have blamed Gfei> 
many for doing in the case of Alsace and Lorraine. 
Shall we with one hand restore Germany's plunder 
and with the other repeat her plundering exploits? 

In the next place the thing is as practically inex- 
pedient as it is morally wrong. The generality of men 
has a growing conviction that anything morally wrong 
must be practically inexpedient, but this conviction is 
contrary to an ancient dogma of statecraft; hence it 
may have to be insisted upon. 

It is no longer expedient, therefore, in this stage 
of the world's development to tolerate the doctrine 
of possession by conquest. It has been in the past 
the » overflowing well-head of all evil. It would be to- 
day a greater curse than ever. The sacrifices and sor- 
rows of the world from 1914 to 1918 have taught it 
better things than the casuistry of loot. If we ad- 
mit that devilish doctrine now we shall merely be in- 
suring other wars and other plunderings, until the 
world shall be no better than a pirates' cave. No one 
can fail to sympathize with the plea of the Austra- 
lasians on one side and the British South Africans on 
the other that Germany shall be kept out of the re- 
gions she so monstrously oppressed; civilization and 
decency enforce that petition. But if we give these 
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territories, in Oceanica to New Zealand and Australia 
and in Africa to the British South African Union, we 
build to vastly disproportionate heights the might of 
one Power, and however good and fine may be the 
purposes and aims of that Power such a dispropor- 
tion is not for the world's health. And again, who- 
ever possesses the South Sea Islands wiU in another 
generation have a source of wealth so great that man- 
kind, tutored by disaster, ought not to confer it upon 
any one nation. 

Moreover, having proclaimed and accepted the prin- 
ciple of self-determination, our professions would turn 
upon ourselves if we were to lay upon the carving 
table all these countries and dispose of them on the 
basis of cut and come again. The plea that will in- 
stantly be made that the peoples of these regions know 
nothing of self-determination and have no national as- 
pirations to gratify or even to be regarded goes but 
lamely. At least they are not indifferent to the fact 
that their own is their own. If they are to remain 
without aspirations they must remain in the depths 
of savage ignorance, and if they remain in the depths 
of savage ignorance then we that have light and op- 
portunity have been false to our trust. The countries 
they inhabit are theirs to-day ; their title to them is not 
impaired by the state of culture to which they have 
attained, any more than scholarship would be a justi- 
fication for the robbery of illiterates. We do not wish 
to repeat the colossal larcenies of our forefathers; 
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the world can no longer be indifferent to these formii 
of dishonesty, and islands bought with indelible shames 
go at too high a |>rice. 

The only answer to these problems, then, is to recog- 
nize nobody's title to them except the title of the people 
that inhabit them. Let us say, if we are so moved, 
that these people are for the time being incapable of 
managing their countries so as to make them tolerable 
for the advance of civilization. Then we can hold 
their inheritance in trust for them until they are 
able to captain their own affairs. One international 
commission, shared in equally by all the Allied nations, 
should administer the late German colonies in Africa 
on the basis of equal opportunities and privileges 
for all and the absolute protection of the natives until 
we have educated the natives to a point where they 
can be independent. Another similar commission 
should be created for the late German colonies in the 
Pacific. 

To this plan will arise a score of objections, all well- 
founded. It will be difficult, it will be altruistic, it is 
sentimental, it would cause bickerings in the interna- 
tional boards, it would not be practicable, and the like. 
Unless we do something of this kind the colonies go 
back to Germany or are bestowed upon some other na- 
tion that has no right to them and would draw from 
them overshadowing wealth and power. That fact 
seems to dispose of the objections. 
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Also, there is one other thing gravely to be con- 
sidered. 

The world has never derived from anything the bene- 
fits it would reap from a practical recognition of in- 
ternational duty and an international task unselfishly 
performed. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
FIXING THE BLAME 

Before the war there was dwelling in the Mont- 
martre region of Paris a workingman's family of 
father, mother, two sons and two daughters. The chil- 
dren being unmarried, though of marriageable age, 
they all sat together around one simple comfortable 
table as they had sat all their lives. So they were liv- 
ing on July 81, 1914. The next day the two sons 
were called to the colors. Both were killed in the bat- 
tle of the Marne. On the morning of August 9, 1918, 
the father, mother and two daughters were seated at 
breakfast in the old house at the same old table. A 
Big Bertha shell crashed into the room, and instantly 
killed father, mother and one daughter. The other 
daughter, horribly mangled, lived eight hours of agony 
before she too expired. Germany, after the accepted 
methods of warfare, man to man, had killed the two 
sons on the battlefield and then had found a way to 
reach out and slay mothers and sisters in bedroom and 
kitchen. 

The father had a brother that had also lost sons in 
the war. He still survives, alone in the world. Some 
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day you climb to his little room on Montmartre and 
take with you a German. Will you say to this old man, 
"Fran9ois, shake hands with our brother here, this 
German; arise and give him welcome; he helped to 
fire the Big Bertha against Paris?" 

Or suppose that on a steamer in the South Seas or 
elsewhere at the earth's ends, it may be years hence, 
the father of one of the ravished girls of Dinant sees a 
German fellow traveler, shall he willingly sit at meat 
and go hob and nob with him? 

Or say that in Canada, a German firm comes to 
open a branch establishment, and the Canadians learn 
that the manager sent to live among them fought at 
Ypres where Canadian prisoners were crucified and 
mangled. Shall the Canadians welcome him to their 
bosoms and city? 

Every day these things will be multiplied into all 
the million relations of the German peoples with all 
their neighbors. Against Germemy in every country 
she has fought with will arise a web of terrible memo- 
ries, stronger than fortifications to keep men apart. 

But the soberly persisting fact is that so far as is 
humanly possible in spite of all the great difficulties 
that attend, nationally, if not individually, these hurts 
must be healed and these wrongs forgiven if the world 
is not to be an intolerable place of wranglings, j an- 
glings, spites and bickerings leading to more and still 
worse wars; if it is not to be a series of huge camps 
wherein every nation is ceaselessly on guard against 
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every other nation, reading into its every act only se- 
cret aggression, centering all thought, all energy, all 
invention, all initiative upon readiness for the next 
fight. 

This is an unendurable outlook. Almost anything 
would be better. Yet we may be sure that this is ex- 
actly what we shall have if we yield to any of these 
temptations to make hatred our business in life and 
establish it as a heritage for our children. The eco- 
nomic conference of Versailles, July, 1916, for instance, 
had better be forgotten. If we have not learned that 
economic warfare is but a sure road to the warfare of 
guns and submarines we have learned but little. The 
resentment of the British mercantile sailors against the 
cold murder of 16,000 of their feUows is natural, but 
their proposal to avenge these murders by cutting off 
trade with Germany would lead only to more murders. 
To boycott Germany will neither bring the dead to life 
nor pimish Germany more than she will be punished 
anyway. The interest of the world is that the horrors 
of the Great War shall not happen again. There is 
probably no surer way to cause them to happen again 
than to give to any nation a long^stretched-out sense of 
grievance, wrong and oppression. 

There is no profit in hate. There is only profit in 
love. Viewed in the most practical, prosaic, common- 
place way the forward motive power in this world is 
good-will not enmity, love not hate. Hate merely 
throws the lever to reverse while the engine is going 
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full speed ahead. The operations of modem civiliza- 
tion revolve chiefly about commerce. Of this the meth- 
ods and ethics are lame and defective enough, Grod 
knows, but the fact remains that commerce is give and 
take ; it represents, after all, a basic if crude idea of 
understanding and equity, and must be so or come to 
an end. We shall have to trade with the Germans, and 
on the same ostensible terms as with other peoples. As 
a weapon the two edges of the economic boycott make it 
dangerous. Let us say, if we will, that it might have 
been something to argue about if we had not been able 
to beat Germany on the battlefield. But we were able 
to beat her on the battlefield, and that job having been 
done in a workmanlike manner, we are not to keep on 
beating her in other ways. Individuals, of course, will 
exercise their freedom of choice as to whether they will 
travel in German ships or buy Grerman goods or re- 
store their faith in German culture. That is a differ- 
ent matter. But nationally and formally, Germany, 
if there is a Germany, will have to be on the same foot- 
ing with other nations. 

And there would be no practical sense in any kind 
of commercial bushbacking, organized or unorganized, 
against her. About 69,000,000 Grermans will remain 
in what was once the German Empire; other millions 
of Germans will be outside of it. They must live ; the 
world is not prepared to condemn them to starvation 
because they happened to be ruled by persons of un- 
sound mind at a time of general fascination with an 
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impossible dream. After all, they must live. If they 
are to live they must trade with the rest of us; they 
cannot be marooned to live upon themselves; the war 
with its tightened belts, gaunt forms and potato flour 
and sawdust diets proved tKat. If they are to trade 
with us they will have to come back to the society of 
nations. We cannot admit one minute their right to 
live and the next minute take away the means by which 
they are to make their living. 

All the theories that we ought to keep on hating the 
Germans and refusing to trade with them proceed upon 
the idea that they are guilty of the war and must be 
punished. But it was the German government that 
was the real criminal and that government was never 
the German people. True enough, they tolerated it 
and if they had risen against it they probably could 
have thrown it over and ended it. But to us that pro- 
fess the creed of democracy speculations of this kind 
ought to weigh nothing. The old German government 
was not the German people, that ought to be enough. 
They have now put off the old man and his works. 
They have established or tried to establish a demo- 
cratic government in the place of the hideous old au- 
tocracy. Their new deeds ought to be regarded as 
fruits meet for repentance. We in this country be- 
lieve in democracy not for the sake of convenience nor 
because it is a good way to make money. We believe 
in it as the living creed of the faith supreme. For 
forty-seven years Germany threatened the world and 
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its peace with a form of goYennnent that utterly denied 
oar faith and belonged to the Seventeenth Century. 
With one leap as the result of the war her people have 
come forth into the day. We can well afford to for- 
get the rest and to forgive whatever account stSl han^ 
ing oyer furnishes any promptings to revenge. It was 
not for revenge that this country went to war, but 
for justice. 

To forgive does not mean that we are willing to be 
hurt again. If there were any evidence that Germany 
as a democracy entertains any design to pull herself 
together and repeat the monstrous crimes of these four 
years we might have a reason to continue to distrust 
her. But there is not even a chance that she can do 
anything of the kind. No democracy could do it. 
The mere fact that she is now a democracy is the safety 
of the nations. No democracy could by any possi- 
bility form the plans and keep them secret that would 
be necessary for such a reprisal. What Germany did 
under the Empire she was aUe to do solely because she 
was an empire. If she had been a republic she would 
have been innocuous to the world. No republic is any 
menace to the world's peace or freedom nor could be. 
Tlie business of a republic must be carried on in the 
day and the street; the world must know about it. 
Under a republic you could no more have the secret 
plottings, the fixed malign policy stretched out over 
many years, the hidden weapons, the cover t alliances, 
the selected agents needed for such a drama than you 
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could have midnight at noon. The experiences of 
France in the last forty years have been enough to dis- 
pose of that matter. Threatened incessantly of her 
life, she was never able to make a secret plan or forge 
a secret weapon, and after all the warnings of the war 
caught her shorn of every means of defence. Of course 
it is undeniable that when she realized her danger as an 
actuality she arose in moral might for the most won- 
derful defence in history and the genius of her free in- 
stitutions inspired her battle and won her victories. 
But the fact remains that those same free institutions 
rendered it utterly impossible, before the war, that 
she should meet trick with trick, plot with plot, cache 
with cache, deviltry with deviltry. 

No democracy could do such things. 

Democracy in Germany, having at least the appear- 
ance of honest endeavor, begins with universal suf- 
frage for men and for women and the driving forth of 
the old governing class from every hand-room on the 
lever. The old illusions are gone forever; the nation 
awakes from its sick dream ; reason assumes the siaray. 
It might become peoples of less democratic feiror and 
less democratic histories to look askance upon all this 
and deem it but cloaked up villainy ; it certainly does 
not become us, and is wholly inconsistent with all our 
declarations as to what brought us, professed pacifists 
as we were, into this war. 

We went in for the sake of an ideal. We ought not 
to forget that loyalty to that ideal is demanded in the 
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flush of victory as much as in the stress of doubtful 
conflict. 

This war, in its most important phase, was not 
a struggle against the German people ; it was a strug- 
gle between two ideas, the idea of democracy and 
the idea of autocracy. The fact may be at times ob- 
scured by other considerations, but final fact it re- 
mains nevertheless. Throughout the mainspring of the 
war was the German form of government. At any time 
after the defeat at the Mame, certainly, the German 
people would have had peace if they had rid them- 
selves of their feudalistic monarchy and adapted their 
government to modem conceptions and lines of prog^ 
ress. There could have been no war waged against a 
German Republic. The thing we hardly dared to 
dream of then as the harbinger of the peace the world 
panted for has come at last. It is launched on a very 
ugly sea, attacked on one side by anarchism and on the 
other by reaction. The more then is the duty of the 
older democracies to come to its help. 

To let the accumulated and cherished hatreds of 
this war stand in the way of such a duty would be 
for a nation of adults but a childish achievement. The 
notion that our enemies are made of a different order 
of clay is doubtless highly satisfactory in the height 
of combat but otherwise footless. They are not made 
of different stuff but of exactly the same stuff. Rea- 
soning men, no matter what the journals may print in 
war time, are not to be swept into any belief that God 
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fashioned one race to be gentlemen and the next to be 
knaves. Much effort has been made to show that there 
is something in the German people different from the 
physical and mental attributes of other peoples. His- 
tory has been handraked to show that the Germans 
were always of their own kind and detestable; more 
cruel than other peoples, more of the fang and claw 
still surviving in their nature. If we could really be- 
lieve that we should have to surrender our belief in the 
democratic base and make democracy a handy and re- 
versible coat for second-story work instead of a faith' 
worth dying for. It was not because of any subtle 
chemical difference in blood corpuscles or brain tissue 
that the Germans went into this war any more than 
it was because they say "sein'' instead of "be." They 
went into the war because they had been bewitched by 
two mortal illusions. Similarly, it was not because 
they are of a race separate and distinct that their 
armies covered Belgium with horrors, but because the 
nation had been perverted by anomalous institutions 
and degraded by filthy ideals. They have thrown off 
their evil institutions and reformed their ideals. That 
ought to be enough for all of us that have no taste for 
the veiidetta. The physical damages the German 
frenzy caused in Belgium, France and elsewhere the 
Germans ought to make good but against the idea of 
a sentence of punishment laid upon a whole people his- 
tory raises most solemn warnings and common sense 
rebels, 
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Any other position for the United States, at least, 
would make our professions look exceedingly barren. 
It the superiority of democracy is not reflected in the 
thoughts, deeds and daily living of a people then it is 
a superiority not worth much concern. If the poison 
of autocracy does not lie in fact that it perverts 
and vitiates the popular life then it is not worth much 
of our worry. For many generations the Germans had 
known nothing but autocratic ideas in their govern- 
ment. What should we expect? Autocracy has been 
much more their misfortune than their fault. Prob- 
ably almost any other people in the like extraordinary 
conditions would have gone astray after the like false 
gods. Shall we pimish them for their misfortunes? 

The splendid part the United States played in this 
war — a nation going to war for altruistic and unselfish 
aims, ready to assume great burdens and make great 
sacrifices for such aims — ^shall we fondly ascribe that 
to any inheritance of race or blood? We are of all 
races and all bloods, the greatest mixture on earth and 
yet in this war the most united nation. No one here 
would be absurd enough to imagine that any ties of 
race brought us together. What made us united is 
what made us effective and triumphant, and that is 
democratic institutions and democratic ideals. 

It is these influences that make people what they are, 
not differences in inherent composition. The whole 
theory of race differentiati6n goes to pieces before the 
story of France in the last fifty years. The French 
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armies that were railed up at Gravelotte and Sedan 
and the French armies that triumphed at the Mame 
and stood rocklike against the terrific assaults at Ver- 
dun were equally French. Neither blood nor brain 
had structurally changed in the years between. But 
the France of 1870 was monarchical fighting for alien 
and backward institutions. The France of 1914-19 
was the Republic, fighting to remain free. 

If we can lay aside prejudice and passi<>n, we s^iall 
think the new democracy of Germany to hare earned 
something better than contempt. How easily, for in- 
stance, it might have fooled itself and the world with* 
some form of constitutional or limited monarchy! Ap- 
plause would have arisen in many quarters now hostile; 
the way would have been paved to such a compromise* 
And yet a constitutional monarchy for Germany would 
have been only another democratic defeat. It would 
be essentially only a disguise under which the old regime 
would continue to pile up the old menace. The hate- 
ful caste system, for instance, that handmaid of all 
evil, could have survived at its worst ; militarism could 
have continued to work under cover. The temptation 
might have been regarded as strong. All about the 
world there was at the moment a concerted stirring 
among reactionaries of all kinds, political, commercial 
and social (for their interests are identical) to further 
monarchies and prevent republics. Events in Russia, 
Greece and Finland had shown the power of such influ- 
ences. How much more difficult in their presence must 
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be the path of plain^ uncompromising democracy, and 
yet in spite of all Grermany of its own free will made 
choice of it. 

For reasons of business sense and material advan- 
tage it is essential that Germany should get to her feet 
and be able to take some place in the society of na- 
tions, otherwise there will be no reparation for the 
wrongs of Belgium, France and Serbia. You cannot 
exact damages from a people that are no longer a 
going concern. For the interests of civilization it is 
needful that a people capable of so much invention, 
organization, skill and efficiency should be at work for 
good ends instead of bad. For the safety of the world 
it was needful that a nation of such proved capacity 
should be put into a condition where it could not again 
threaten the peace and welfare of mankind. All of 
these conditions would be perfectly fulfilled by the rise 
of the German Republic. The evil of old Germany 
grew out of imperialism, not out of the soil. The old 
root has been plucked up. Given possible conditions 
and the world's countenance it is not hard to foresee a 
noble growth from the new. 

And this is the basis of gained wisdom upon which 
we ought to act, that the important thing about any 
nation for us is its institutions and ideals, not its race 
origin. No nation ever had a clearer mission than ours 
to defend democracy wherever it may exist in this world. 
The upright business man, seeking justice and jnir- 
suing it, deals equitably with all persons, whether he 
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approves or disapproves of their housekeeping. Yet 
h€LS he a perfect right to choose his friends and him 
that shall sit at meat with him. If we are not called 
upon to pursue with disfavor nations still unregen- 
erate we are not called upon, either, to maintain a 
tete-a-tete intimacy with autocracy whether in one lati- 
tude or another. This is the point about which in 
other days we have been too lax. Well, then, is it our 
duty, as custodians of the democratic principle, to 
thrust it down the throats of people that relish 
it not? No, sir; but it is clearly our duty to draV 
5ome line between the form of government that means 
safety to the world and the form that means arson, 
grand larceny and murder. Not because of that dog- 
matism aliout democracy that we are all so much 
afraid of but because we have learned the fruitage of 
the other thing. 

That is to say, that, while we cannot discriminate 
in trade or formal relations, if there is to be a League 
of Nations for us it will have to be a league of demo- 
cratic nations; a league based not upon any idea of 
race, language or even history, but on institutions and 
ideals, for the simple reason that the autocratic con- 
ception and the democratic conception do not cohere; 
they have nothing in common, they are utterly antago- 
nistic. Upon every vital issue the representatives of 
one must have an entirely different point of view from 
the representatives of the other. There would be no 
possible way to reconcile this difference. It is too 
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fundamental. Whatever soft words might be spoken 
about the coimcil table, in the end there could be no 
compromise about it. For what commerce has light 
with darkness or good with evil? Ideals are every- 
thing, and the ideals of Bismarck and of Lincoln could 
no more be compromised than the ideals of Beelzebub 
and of Christ. 

And we ought not to be frightened from this posi- 
tion, even temporarily, by some chance that the result 
of a Democratic League of Nations might be an Auto- 
cratic League of Nations to oppose it. Are there to 
be any autocratic nations? It would be a bold man 
that would say so. But if it should come to that issue 
we need not be any more afraid of facing it than we 
were in 1917 and 1918. All the democracies in the 
world joined in a league have nothing to fear from 
all the autocracies in the world joined in another 
league. What democracy has to fear is not the open 
hostility of autocracies, but their wicked contrivings 
behind a pretended friendship. As a matter of fact, 
a league of the democratic nations would shame autoc- 
racy out of existence in ten years. It would turn on 
ihe light and light is fatal to any kind of reaction. 

But other peoples are perfectly entitled to have any 
kind of government they prefer. No doubt. If their 
fancy is for a tin joss making a horrible face, wearing 
mediaeval armor, and shaking a horrible sword, such 
is their unassailable privilege. But a lesson Ameri- 
vcans needed to learn was that we do not have to think 
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that kind of a joss has any merit because other people 
think so. Whenever any autocratic nation throws oflT 
its blindfoldings and becomes a democratic state we* 
ought to be the first to acclaim it, no matter what it 
may have done while it was blinded, because democracy 
means peace, safety, progress and the domination of 
moral ideas, and in these we live and move and have 
our being. But we need not slap on the back with 
"Hail fellow, well met!'* any nation that keeps on its 
premises the deadly virus of absolutism. Such nations 
can go their way and we shall trade with them and they 
will find no injustice at our hands, but we are not 
likely now to forget that their way is not our way and 
their way is the way that led to these four years of 
horror. 

Or, in plain terms, the difference is the old differ- 
ence between sin and sinners. Condone with the vic- 
tims of the system not with the system that made them 
victims. We ought to find no room in ourselves for 
personal resentment. The case is too big, for one 
thing, but there are other reasons. They are not 
merely what is indicated by the plain letter of the reli- 
gious faith all these nations profess; they are indi- 
cated no less by every day good sense and practical 
wisdom. Unto seventy times seven, said the founder 
of Christianity. He was not giving a precept for 
closet observance but a maxim sound for all men, at 
all times, for all uses. There is not one of us, men 
or nations, without a house to be set in order. One 
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nation has gone mad about military glory and com- 
mercial supremacy; but when it comes to commercial- 
ism we are all tarred with the same stick, are we not? 
And in truth Germany did not much more than carry 
to a logical conclusion the theory of grab, flO^;e and 
outwit to which we have all subscribed. Very strangely 
we have neglected that fact, but there it is for us. 
The German imperial system was only the perfection of 
the competitive idea. It was the survival of the fittest 
wrought out on large terms instead of smalL The 
principle upon which she grabbed islands was identical 
with the principle upon which men grab fortunes. She 
lusted for land as they for dollars, she had the power, 
she seized and held. Behold the results. 

Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors. I 
have now certain visions ot streets in Stepney and 
Shoreditch, Spitalfileds and Whitechapel; of certain 
regions in Lawrence, Brockton, Lowell and Pittsburg. 
These are results of the same competitive system. 
Germany gone mad for islands, markets and dumping 
grounds on which to get rid of the Unconsumed Sur- 
plus that haunted her dreams, showed some other re- 
sults. Is the difference great enough to justify us in 
a stiff-necked superiority? I think not. Forgive us 
our debts as we forgive our debtors. If we can be for- 
given for Paterson and Ludlow we can certainly make 
up our minds to forgive the i)eople that have followed 
to such a tragic disaster the system and conception 
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of life most of mankind have followed with only less 
of savage energy and evil fruits. 

Then shall we forget Louvain and Rheims, Aerschot 
and St. Quentin? Not at all; we shall cherish the 
memory of them always as solemn' warnings of what 
men may do under the spell of abominable institutions 
and seven times accursed competition ; but let them be 
for memorials against those institutions and that com- 
petition, not against a people temporarily insane. The 
just view of the case was foreshadowed by the most en- 
lightened thought in alL these nations. Retribution 
was demanded upon the German rulers and the com- 
manders that planned and ordered crimes, but not upon 
the German people. What has happened in these four 
and a half years must not happen again. Once was 
enough: the world must safeguard itself accordingly. 
But when this is done, in a spirit of justice and not of 
revenge, we can forget the rest. Forget, in plain 
terms, everything about this war except these aspects 
of it : 

The magnificent and unselfish struggle to preserve 
for the children of men the principle of democracy; 
the deeds of heroism performed and the sacrifices of- 
fered in a sacred cause; the lesson of the results of the 
survival of monarchism; the lesson of militarism gone 
mad; the lesson of the results of the competitive sys- 
tem; the lesson of ^^we^ng national ambition; the 
lesson of international obligations and duties ; the les- 
son that right is not a matter of the stronger arm and 
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the bigger fist, but, that right is an eternally persisting 
law. 

It will be necessary to blame some one and some 
thing for these years of horror, for the new burdens 
that apparently so many generations must bear, the 
agonies of these millions of households, the blood and 
tears. Small will be the profit of blaming the Grerman 
people. Instead of blaming them, let us blame the 
institutions that led them astray. Blame the men that 
in old critical seasons have betrayed democracy or 
been faint-hearted in its service. Blame the men that 
in and out of France, year 185S, helped Louis Napo- 
leon to erect his poisonous and rotten empire. Blame 
the civilization that in the Twentieth Century still tol- 
erates any kind of autocratic rule. Blame ourselves 
that we, too, have tolerated it, and snuggled up to it 
and said that it was a good thing, whereas in all ways 
it is the curse and scourge of mankind. Blame our- 
selves that we allowed the old vital issue of king or no 
king to be confused and obscured. Blame ourselves 
that we were in those days ready to compromise on an 
article of eternal faith. 

Blame the system that, sets before men aggrandise- 
ment and gain as worthy objects for the human soul. 
Blame the competitive system that steels the heart to 
cruelty and blinds the eyes to wrong, crushes the good 
in men's hearts and multiplies the evil, turns men into 
tigerish creatures, rending and tearing for profits ; the 
poisonous old system that chokes the spiritual life and 
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exalts the material, breeding hatred and suppressing 
love. 

In this there might be some sense. There is little 
in blaming the victims of ideals that we ourselves have 
never condemned but either compounded with or prac- 
ticed. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE POWER OF DEBTS AND INTEREST 

But the brightest sign of all and surest, changing 
hope to certainty and prediction to fact, is this, that all 
these progressions belong not to argument or reason 
but to evolution. It is not what we wish to have hap- 
pen that will decide but what is ground for us in the 
old irrevocable mills. We are like men sitting on the 
edge of a glacier and debating whether it ought to 
move forward or stand still. Strong is the argumen- 
tation and sweet the sound of our voices raised therein, 
but the glacier knows nothing of either. 

For instance, on August 1, 1914, what were the pub- 
lic debts of the principal nations that were or came 
to be engaged in the great war? 

Australia 91365,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 3,793,444,000 

Bdgium 825,578,000 

Bulgaria 223,056,000 

Canada 544^91,000 

France 6,346,129,000 

Germany 4,913,320,000 

Great Britain 3,485,818,000 

Italy 2,852,148,000 

Japan 1,241,997,000 

New Zealand 415,000,000 

Portugal 735,000,000 

Russia 4,537,861,000 
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Serbia 195^7,000 

Turkey 675,684,000 

United States 1,090,148,000 

Union of South Afric4 614,691,000 

Five months of war brought these totals to the fol- 
lowing: \ , 

Australia $1,655,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 4,488,440,000 

Belgium 955,518,000 

Bulgaria 923,056,000 

Canada 744,000,000 

France 8,446,199,000 

Great Britain 5,935,818,000 

Italy 3,099,148,000 

Japan 1,341,997,000 

New Zealand 475,000,000 

Portugal 735,000,000 

Russia 5,059,861,000 

Serbia 976,937,000 

Turkey 895,654,000 

United States 1,090,148,000 

Union of South Africa 700,000,000 

On November 1^, 1918, when the armistice was 

signed, the estimated totals were these: 

Australia : $9,900,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 90,000,000,000 

Belgium 1,900,000,000 

Bulgaria 500,000,000 

Canada 1,944,000,000 

France 93,000,0v')0,000 

Germany 33,000,000,000 

Great Britain 36,075,000,000 

Italy 6,859,000,000 

Japan 1,300,000,000 

New Zealand 650,000,000 

Portugal 900,000,000 
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Russia 95,400,000,000 

Serbia 696,000,000 

Turkey 1,275,000,000 

United SUtes 18,000,000,000 

Union of South Africa 800,000,000 

For the principal belligerent nations the war ex- 
penses went on without much change throughout the 
armistice. The troops must be maintained in the field ; 
the establishments at home must remain essentially 
upon a war footing. It seemed likely that by April 1 
the debts of these nations, moderately estimated, would 
be about as follows : 

Austria-Hungary* $91,000,000,000 

France 95,000,000,000 

Germany 34,000,000,000 

Great Britain 38,000,000,000 

Italy 7,500,000,000 

United States 99,000,000,000 

Deductions should be made from this table, and to 

a less degree from the preceding debt tables, to cover 

the duplications arising from loans made by one Ally* 

to another, as Great Britain to Belgium and the 

United States to Great Britain. These duplications 

amount to about $1,000,000,000 and reduce the net 

total debt accordingly. 

* Estimates of the military expenditures of the Teutonic coun- 
tries are rather futile since there is no information as to whether 
Austria, or what is left of it, is paying any troops or is likely 
to pay them. There is likewise no present basis for a conclusion 
as to Hungary's final action about tiie war debt All these cpun- 
tries, nevertheless, will have to have money and have no way of 
getting it in the required amounts except upon what credit th^ 
can find. j-g^^j 
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That is to say, the end of the war, if it can be said 
to have had an end, found that these belligerents, omit- 
ting the United States, had increased their indebted- 
ness an average of 660 per cent, in four years and 
eight months. 

Two of the belligerents had each a larger total in- 
debtedness than all of the belligerents had on August 1, 
1914. The total debts of all the belligerent nations 
were five times the total of all national debts on Janu- 
ary 1, 1914. 

The cost of this war to August 1, 1918, four years 
of it, was estimated at $186,000,000,000. To Janu- 
ary 1, 1919, $200,000,000,000; to April 1, 1919, 
$207,000,000,000. 

The costs of other great wars have been as follows: 

Napoleonic, 1793 to 1815 $6^50,000,000 

Crimean 1,700,000,000 

France, Austria, Italy, 1859 9,553,000,000 

American Civil War, 1861-65...% 3,478,000,000 

Franco-Prussian, 1870-71 9,500,000,000 

Turko-Russian, 1877-78 1,210,000,000 

Russo-Japanese, 1904-05 9,500,000,000 

South African, 1899-1909 1,000,000,000 

Balkan 9,100,000,000 

All European wars, 1783 to 1861 9,943,000,000 

All European wars, 1861 to 1910 14,080,391,000 

The first year of this war cost $16,000,000,000, 
which is more than the total cost of the four greatest 
wars previously known in this world. 
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The total annual interest charges on the debts of 
the principal nations engaged in this war have in- 
creased at a greater ratio than the debts. To secure 
the necessary funds rates of interest must be allowed 
above anything known in Europe in modern times. 

The interest bill of Austria-Hungary, which was 
formerly $142,000,000 a year is now $960,000,000; 
Great Britain, which formerly paid $130,000,000 a 
year in interest must now pay $1,900,000,000. 
France, which used to pay $200,000,000 a year must 
now pay $1,000,000,000 ; the United States, which used 
to pay $38,000,000, must now pay $800,000,000; Ger- 
many, which used to pay $160,000,000 a year, must now 
pay $1,600,000,000. 

Gentlemen able to entertain a pleaising belief that the 
world is to settle itself back to the conditions of July, 
1914, must be easily susceptible to dreams or to self- 
deception. The old world has gone, never to come 
again. If there were nothing else these awe inspiring 
debt totals, totals that before the war no man would 
have imagined to be possible for any nation on earthy 
alone would be enough. 

The annual debt charges on the national debt of 
France will be equivalent to $176 a year for each pro- 
ducer. There is many a producer in France that has 
never in a year received such a sum. The annual in- 
terest charges on the debt of Germany will be equiva- 
lent to $18,1 a year for each producer; of Great Brit- 
ain to $193 a year for each producer. These sums 
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have hitherto been beyond the annual earning capacity 
of many individual producers in Germany and Great 
Britain. 

How then are such charges to be met? 

And we are to remember that we have not surveyed 
the whole oif the debt piling. We have gone only to 
the signing of the peace pact, but at least a year 
thereafter will be required to demobilize and repatriate 
the troops and probably another year to resume a 
peace footing in military expenditures, and the lead- 
ing nations must continue throughout this period to 
raise skyward the towers of debt. By that time the 
total debt of the six leading nations will probably be 
one hundred and fifty-five billion dollars instead of the 
twenty-two billions they owed at the outset of the 
war and the total of debt interest charges will have 
been multiplied about eight-fold. 

After this will come collateral burdens, such as pen- 
sions, which, if in this instance they bear any propor- 
tion to the experiences of this country following the 
Civil War, will be not less than appalling. In 1916, 
fifty-five years after the close of the Civil War, we 
paid in pensions chiefly resulting from that war, 
$159,802,351, and in twelve years ending with 1916 
we had paid in such pensions $2,124,763,562. 

In Europe there will be also the gigantic task of re- 
building more than one thousand cities, towns and vil- 
lages that the war laid in ruins, and the still greater 
task of restoring production and industry. A large 
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part of France, for example, cannot be cultivated until 
the trenches with which it is labyrintheid have been 
filled and the subsoil that now covers the fields has been 
treated or removed. And again, the manufacturing 
industries of France and Belgium must wait upon the 
restoration of the plants and machines of which they 
have been plundered and sometimes upon the rebuild- 
ing of factories and even of roads. 

In these tasks we must share. Indeed, we shall do 
more than share in them; we may as well understand 
that in some ways reconstruction in the devastated 
region will be chiefly an American work, that we must 
furnish the money and material and in some instances 
the energy and skill to put these stricken people once 
more in the way of life. True, if there is to be a Ger- 
many the indemnity to be exacted from her will be 
a material contribution to these expenditures, provid- 
ing she pays it or, even with an army of occupation, it 
can be collected; but at the best it will fall short of 
the siuns required and must so fall short, for the total 
wealth of Germany would not be enough to meet the 
bills that will be presented to her and if it were it would 
still fail to restore the wasted countryside. To re- 
build Rheims alone would take, I suppose, half a billion 
dollars, and Rheims is but an item in a long list of 
devastations. France, weakened by the losses she has 
suffered and clogged with the debt she has incurred 
for the sake of democracy's survival cannot without 
help achieve all these reparations and should not be ex- 
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pected to do so. After all she has done and suffered 
to refuse her every possible aid would be churlish and, 
in the case of United States, unthinkable. 

Plainly, then, taking together all these entries and 
foreshadowings we shall be for many years under the 
necessity of raising unprecedented sums for public pur- 
poses. How unprecedented we can guess if we refresh 
our minds with the fact that in 1916 the total receipts 
of the United States government were $716,367,674, 
and that in 1920 the charges for national debt interest 
alone will be $880,000,000, and whereas we had in 
1916 a war department expenditure of $172,973,092, 
in 1920 we shall probably have one of $1,000,000,000. 

All the others of these nations will be in a similar 
situation, only much worse. It is quite likely that in 
1920 Great Britain will have to raise five times as 
much revenue a^ she raised in 1913, while France will 
have a burden proportionately as great and Italy not 
much less. 

Then how shall these great charges be met? 

We cannot continue to issue bonds and finance the 
nation after the manner of an American railroad, pay- 
ing interest charges out of new capital and heaping 
up disaster for another day. We shall have to find 
a way to get the income required for these charges and 
required also for sinking funds for old debts as they 
mature. What way shall it be? 

We have a cheerful habit of slipping off this ques- 
tion like a discarded coat or of meeting it with some 
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hardy optimism that if delivered with dash and spirit 
will nearly always obscure the ugly terms of the issue 
and enable us to go about our business. For exam- 
ple, at each stage in the development of national debts 
timid persons have been affrighted at the look of the 
balance sheet. In England after the Napoleonic wars 
the prophets of evil could see clearly the bankruptcy 
and ruin of the land, whereas its prosperity had never 
been so great. Then there is Macaulay always quot- 
able to uneasy souls that would disturb our rest. Has 
he not shown that the welfare of England has always 
kept even pace with the size of the national indebted- 
ness? Indeed, he has ; the greater the debt the greater 
the happiness. 

Moreover, these national debts, colossal as they are,, 
come far short of the resources of the nation. Say 
that Great Britain, when all is done, has a national 
debt of thirty-eight billion dollars. Her national 
wealth is more than twice that amount. Why worry? 
Say that we have increased our own national debt from 
one billion to twenty-two billions. The wealth of the 
country is close upon two hundred billions. We have 
mortgaged about one-tenth of it. Surely, then, all is 
well. 

And again, who are the creditors? We have bor- 
rowed money only from our own people. Consequently 
our debt is a negligible thing. The interest charges 
will merely pass from one pocket to another; the money 
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will remain in the country, and no one need be dis- 
turbed by the size of the principal. 

But the greater part of the war debts of Belgium^ 
Italy and Russia, for instance, and a considerable part 
of the war debts of France and Great Britain are not 
held at home but abroad ; not by natives but by aliens. 
That is one point not to be forgotten. And even 
where the debt is held entirely at home the pocket-to- 
pocket theory goes lame under any examination. Be- 
cause in such a case, who are the domestic holders of 
these bonds? In every country they are chiefly the 
weU-ta-do, the men of great investments and great in- 
comes, the banks, the financial interests, the great cor- 
porations. For the various war loans in the United 
States a score of millions of individual subscribers are 
recorded. True ; but one great industrial corporation 
takes more bonds than ten thousand individual buyers. 

In the case of the Second Liberty Loan in the United 
States, for instance, it was noted that one famous trust 
company subscribed $110,000,000, a bank, well known 
to be the financial agency of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, subscribed $102,000,000, the banks that repre- 
sented other great interests subscribed each from 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000, so that even where the 
subscriptions from the great industrial trusts were not 
conspicuous the subscriptions from the financial agen- 
cies of these trusts indicated where the real action lay. 
In succeeding bond issues this fact was even more 
notable. Every great industrial and financial combi^ 
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nation in the country was represented in the subscrip- 
tion by staggering amounts. 

Here is a plain significance indeed. It is that the 
bulk of these bonds went into the hands of those very 
interests that in 1911 a committee of Congress re- 
ported to be absorbing rapidly into their control all 
the resources of the country. And what was found to 
be the most potent pump for this process of absorp- 
tion? Evidences of debt that these interests hold. 
The greater the evidences of debt the greater the pump 
and the faster it works. One of these great corpora- 
tions, heavily represented in these purchases, was once 
ordered by the Supreme Court of the United States 
to dissolve on the ground that its accumulations and 
I)ower constituted a public menace. It has now added 
to its pumping outfit hundreds of millions of dollars of 
national bonds on which production must earn semi- 
annual interest and deliver that interest to what has 
been called the octopus. The great corporation that 
has absorbed the iron and steel industry of the United 
States has added so many hundreds of millions to its 
facilities for absorption; the New York bank combi- 
nation, so many hundreds of millions ; the great insur- 
ance companies, controlled by the great central inter- 
ests, so many hundreds of millions ; the Beef Trust, so 
many; the railroad combination, so many; so reads 
the list that includes every interest ever feared in this 
country as a gathering reservoir of wealth and arbi- 
trary power. 
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Doubtless, the motive that prompted the buying of 
these bonds by these institutions was patriotic and 
laudable; doubtless the government was exceedingly 
glad of this strong support. But the point is that 
being in the hands of agencies that already, with or 
without design or purpose, are gathering to themselves- 
the irresponsible power that pertains to the control 
of vast wealth, they are now provided with new in- 
strumentalities, and more efficient to hasten the process. 

Na:tional bankruptcy is not supposable in any of 
these calculations for any of the nations of the En- 
tente, certainly. It is not to be imagined that a debt 
of thirty-five billions or thirty-eight billions will ruin 
Great Britain or bring her to national pauperism. 
Grreat Britain can continue to produce and to trans- 
port things that men must have ; therefore she can carry 
her debt burden as France can carry hers and we can 
carry ours. Dismal prophecies have attended every 
stage of the national debt development and the disaster 
visioned by the seer of evil has not happened. But 
what we face now is not prophecy, it is an existing 
condition ; and the bankruptcy that threatens is not of 
the treasury nor of the soil but of the physical wel- 
fare and mental energy of the working }>opulation. 

When Brand Whitlock was mayor of Toledo he re- 
ceived on a certain occasion a delegation of citizens to 
support some civic improvement in which he was inter- 
ested. Two of the delegation were what are called 
workingmen; the rest, five all told, were business and 
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professional men. When they reached the mayor^s 
office the two workingmen retired to the rear. They 
said : 

^^These gentlemen are taxpayers, Mr. Mayor, and 
we are not, so of course we have no right to speak." 

"Taxpayers!'' blurted Whitlock. "Who are tax- 
payers?" 

The workingmen indicated the grave and reverend 
seignors of the business and professional world. "Of 
course I never paid any taxes in my life," added one of 
the workers, apologetically. 

^TTou never did anything else," said Whitlock. "If 
I am to listen only to taxpayers I must listen only 
to you two, for you are the only taxpayers here. Do 
you imagine that these gentlemen with you pay any 
taxes? They never pay a cent. You pay their taxes, 
you and the rest of the workingmen, for they merely 
pass theirs over to< you and you pay without know- 
ing it." 

The whole company gazed upon the mayor with as- 
tonishment. They had not before thought of one of 
the simplest and most obvious transactions of modern 
society. The rich men might/ have cited to the mayor 
authorities against his doctrine, for it is one of the 
comforts of sociology that authorities can be cited for 
anything you wish to believe or against anything you 
wish to reject. Nevertheless, on any examination the 
doctrine remains substantially sound. Unless we can 
think of money falling from the skies like Danae's 
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shower of gold there is no other possible way to^secure 
the wealth from which these interest charges are to 
be met except to create it by labor and then devise 
some system of tax gathering by which this labor- 
created wealth may be swept into the national treasury* 
Some forms of this taxation have enormous collateral 
effects of waste and of augmenting the cost of living. 
As a rule, taxes, however levied, will be shifted from 
back to back until they come to production and the 
producer, beyond whom there are no backs available. 
Out of the wealth his toil creates the tax is paid. 

In ordinary times the interest bearing bond has 
been a most efficacious instrument to gather wealth cre- 
ated by those that toil and deliver it to those that 
toil not. This is no reflection upon those that happen 
to hold such bonds; it is merely a physical fact in- 
separable from interest bearing evidences of national 
debt. The interest can be pwd only out of produc- 
tion and at the end of the shif tings only by the pro- 
ducer, who in nine cases in ten under the existing sys- 
tem is without property and must be so. 

We have now increased beyond anything ever known 
or imagined to be possible the bond and the interest 
charge upon it. If then we could by the old methods 
secure the money the government must have to meet 
these charges we should merely multiply by as many 
times as we enlarge the pimip its capacity to absorb 
wealth into the hands of a few. 

It is extremely doubtful if the old methods would 
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for more than a short time produce this revenue. La- 
bor in at least some of the countries afFected could not 
bear the added load. For many years the impression 
among thoughtful observers has been that the toiler 
could sustain no more of those burdens. Armaments, 
arsenals, navies, military machinery, were approaching 
the limits of production to support. There were coun- 
tries in which, when the tax had followed its varied 
involutions . around and about, from back to back, it 
amounted to 66 cents of every dollar the toiler earned. 
It helped to depress his vitality and narrow his hori- 
zon, to build the slum and confine him in it, to chain 
his children to the same dreary treadmill wherein he 
plodded out his days. To increase by but three-fold 
the taxation that formerly bulked so great an evil 
would in the end drag down the workers to such depths 
of poverty and helotage as would destroy this same 
structure of civilization we have just sacrificed so mar- 
velously to save. 

Supposing that, by any chance, such a system could 
l)e fastened upon the worker, the only alternative to 
ihe disaster here indicated would be the worse disaster 
of an armed proletarian revolt, with a strong back- 
ground of Bolshevism threatening behind it. About 
this it is utter folly for those that have so far lived at 
ease and fared sumptuously to deceive themselves. Not 
all the Bolshevics of this world are in Russia; not all 
the strength of their doctrines will be crushed when 
dlieir Soviet republic is overthrown. What happened 
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in Petrograd ought to be enough of warning for the 
rest of the world. The mainspring of it was a sense^ 
however incoherent, of the terrible injustice of modern 
conditions for the worker. To assume that Russians 
took to Bolshevism because of some lesion peculiar to 
the Russian mind is an easy but foolish and danger- 
ous process. The Russians are not essentially differ^ 
ent from the rest of us. The burden of modern condi-- 
tions was more palpable in their country and more 
brutally candid. When they had thrown it off the 
reaction carried them to an opposite extreme as brutal 
and candid. The violence of a revolution is always in 
proportion to the oppression that produced it. Plain 
and invariable is this teaching of all history. We 
should be dull indeed if we failed now to lay hold of it ! 
But the burden borne by the Russians was not essen-^ 
tially different from, nor worse than, the burden we 
should place upon the workers in all these countries if 
by any chance we should attempt to meet all the finan- 
cial difficulties at hand by the old system of from back, 
to back. Economically, it was not essentially differ- 
ent from the load that workers bear everywhere. About 
all this we may as well be frank. Labor generally,^ 
and particularly organized labor, is not Bolshevist,^ 
but much of it might become Bolshevist. It most as- 
suredly would if it found itself without hope in the 
economic pit a great enlargement of the old system 
would dig for it. The fundamental truth of this state- 
ment will not be impaired by the denials of gentlemeni 
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that know nothing about the matter. Russian Bolshe* 
vists may have been as mad as March hares and may 
have failed utterly to translate their ideas into a toler- 
able practice. The fact remains that they did drive 
out government by the fortunate and the well-to-do, did 
set up government by the workers and did steer along 
with it in some fashion, however badly. That fact will 
be greater in the eyes of oppressed and discontented 
workers hereafter than any possible stressing of Bolshe- 
vie failure. 

For there will always be left the alluring dream that 
if the workers of aU countries were to adopt the syn- 
dicalist philosophy (which is the substance of the 
Bolshevic idea) and apply it efficiently instead of in- 
efficiently it might prove a golden success. Govern- 
ment by the workers alone, all power in their hands, 
the world to be theirs. Granted a certain sense of in- 
justice and wrong and a generation brooding upon it 
with clenched fists in the darkness of abysmal alleys 
and subcellars, and what on earth but Bolshevism would 
be the normal product? 

And the conditions that would breed it would ex- 
plicitly contradict the spirit of all we have learned in 
this war, the triumph of righteousness, the progress 
the world has made through its pain and sorrow* It 
would run exactly counter to the whole great forward 
movement that labor has made. We must understand 
that the workers everywhere have attained to a sense 
of their power and of their importance in the social 
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organization such as they have never had before. In 
all democratic countries they have held in the ballot a 
potentiality of control over their governments, that 
they have never used because, with marvelous self-ab- 
negation, they have voted always for the benefit of 
others and never for their own. Signs are not lacking 
that in all these countries they are preparing to lose 
that self-sacrificing habit. Let us not forget that the 
producers are the majority of the voting population; 
they can rule if they wish to rule and happen to unite. 
Laying aside the idea of force and machine gims, then, 
the only way such schemes of revenue raising as we 
have been discussing could be imposed upon them in 
these countries and remain long would be either to de- 
prive them ©f the ballot or to continue to fool them 
while their living standards shall continue to decline, 
and one achievement would seem to be as probable as 
the other. 

At the very best we can hope for we shall certainly 
see as a result of the war profound and widespread 
disturbances of labor conditions; we may as well un- 
derstand plainly that in some countries readjustment 
may be reached only after violence. Not in the United 
States; but I mean in countries where all the founda- 
tions of industry have been overturned or shaken. 

Millions of men have been drafted from mills and 
factories and fields to fight. In their absence there 
has come the greatest industrial revolution ever known. 
The places of many absent fighters have been taken by 
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women, who work longer at lower wages, and, not being 
organized, make less trouble. In most cases they are 
as efficient as men; sometimes they excel men, job for 
job. Employers commonly have come to prefer the 
women workers. But the men come home from the bat- 
tlefields looking for jobs and with a paramount claim 
to employment. Shall the women be ousted to make 
room for them? 

In Great Britain the war shifted at least 1,600,000 
women into employments in which women had not en- 
gaged before. Say, if you please, that many of these, 
being only emergency workers, looked gratefully toward 
release; it is plain that the majority were not of this 
view. At the first attempt to dismiss the women work- 
ers from a munition factory they march in a body to 
Downing Street to protest, and the Prime Minister 
there can say nothing in reply to them. A wonderful 
new sense of economic freedom and social independence 
has come over the English women of the middle And 
lower orders. The ballot is not all they have gained 
from this war. They have tasted liberty and like if 
and will have more. Behold women, then, economically 
entrenched at the lathe and the driU, habituated to 
work and protected by what has hitherto been the in- 
frangible law of industrial survival — ^which is the 
larger production at the smaller cost. Against all this 
shall they be turned out? 

Assuredly not if there is the least remembrance of 
the service they performed to the nation. In the man- 
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ner of barbarism, we still cling to the notion that the 
victories we acclaim are won by gallant commanders on 
prancing steeds. Yet the sober fact is that, without the 
devotion and hard labor of the women of Great Brit- 
ain, the country would have been beaten in the first 
three years of the war. On any fair adjustment of the 
glory it will appear that not a man fighting in the 
trenches deserved better of recognition than the women 
that went into the munition factories and produced 
the shells with which the soldiers fought, or into the 
fields and with plow and spade produced the food 
that kept England from starving. Among these 
women, toiling amid dangerous explosives, deeds of 
heroism are recorded as wonderful as any told of the 
men that fought. We reserve our cheers and our war 
crosses for the men, but that is all the more reason 
why the women should have at least the boon of em- 
ployment if they wish it. 

They have votes, these women ; and on votes depends 
the control of the government with place and power; 
and the control of the government with place and 
power is the one goal of political life. 

Labor, too, for similar reasons, is in a totally dif- 
ferent position. With hard knocks and stem realities 
the war has taught to the world labor's real impor- 
tance in the scheme of organized society. Let the sol- 
diers be braver than lions, every one, and let the gen- 
erals be of extraordinary skill; let the nation be re- 
solved to win and ready, to make whatsoever of sacri- 
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fice; let the guns be the greatest and the gunners the 
ablest, — aU is of no avail in modem warfare without 
that other army that stays at home and digs the coal or 
operates the forges wherewith tKe army is supplied and 
enabled to fight — ^nay, enabled to live! In the hollow 
of a workingman's hand, huge, grimy, unsightly, rest 
generals and cabinets, statesmen, admirals, strategists, 
wise men, planners, commentators, war departments, 
and the turn of victory or defeat. 

Not one soul that saw the inside of the drama was 
left with a chance to doubt this. From time to time 
as the war went on one class of workingmen or another 
would cease from production. Then, before the terri- 
fied eyes of statesmen, opened the abyss of defeat. 
Without that labor the country was lost. 

Here, then, is the dilemma confronting the nation 
and puzzling its rulers : 

If the women are retained, the discharged soldiers, 
who risked all for their country, walk the streets. 

If the women are dismissed and men employed in 
their places, men's wages must be greatly reduced or 
the cost of production greatly increased. 

If there is any attempt to reduce wages, it will be 
followed by great strikes on the part of men now 
employed. 

If high wages are standardized and the cost of 
production accordingly increased. Great Britain loses 
her economic advantage in the world's trading fields, 
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and the markets that used to be hers are swept from 
her. 

If she loses her foreign trade on which she has thriven 
and grown rich, industrial stagnation will ensue, at- 
tended, as always, with strikes and riots. 

It is to be noted, also, that the men that wiU come 
home asking for jobs will come as trained soldiers, 
figuratively with rifles in hand, actually with a sense 
of their power, with a definite sense of the justice of 
their cause. In Great Britain, at least, they already 
have an organization that begins to make demands and 
to frighten governments. Returned, invalided and 
discharged soldiers have formed a union upon the 
steady growth of which the politicians look with fore- 
bodings. Suppose all tlie soldiers on their return 
should join the union. Suppose all attempts to divide 
it, side-track it or ridicule it into weakness should faiL 
That union could dominate Great Britain. It could 
turn governments in and turn governments out. It 
could make any terms it might please. li could issue 
a decree that aU returned soldiers should be employed 
at the highest prevailing rate of wages and they would 
have to be so employed. It could decree the ousting 
of the entire ruling class that has governed England 
uninterruptedly for 300 years, and out that class would 
go. It could choose a carpenter for Prime Minister 
and a plasterer for Chancellor of the Exchequer, wid 
the carpenter and the plasterer would take office ac- 
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cordingly, however much the Brahmins might squeak 
and conservatism might gibber. 

In view of these facts and some others, nothing could 
be more certain than that the old labor conditions can 
never return. More pillars than those of the Hohen- 
zollem castle were to be shaken down when the mad- 
men of Germany precipitated this war. The only 
question is how far the radical tide will rise. For two 
generations now the employing class of Great Britain 
has looked upon the trade union as its bitter foe. 
Within the next two years it may come to look back 
with regret upon the trade union that it formerly hated 
most. If the shop steward movement in Great Britain 
goes much farther the trade union will be threatened 
with extinction and in its place will come a condition 
much worse for the supremacy of the employers. Sup- 
pose all the workers, organized and unorganized, in 
each room or department of a factory were to elect 
their own steward, these stewards to have the power to 
call out on strike any moment all the workers that 
elected them, and all the stewards to act together with- 
out the slightest reference to any union or vote or 
governing body, — employers would sigh for the return 
of the walking delegates, methinks. 

And observe, next, that this movement, already well 
under way in Great Britain, is derived straight from 
Bolshevic example, and is in the line of Bolshevic devel- 
opment. If, then, the newly discovered political power 
of the workers is to be accompanied by a like growth 
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of industrial supremacy, it is a simple truth that no 
revolution in history will be comparable to this. 

Finally, it might be well to remember that however 
adverse the body of American workers may be to any 
swift or far-reaching changes, the example of any one 
nation will have its influence upon all others. Among 
the outworn things slipped now into the waters of ob- 
livion and lost forever is the old isolation. The war 
has attended to that also ; men and nations have never 
stood in such close communion with one another. We 
can no longer say that a Bolshevist movement in Italy 
or a shop stewards' soviet ruling Great Britain is none 
of our afl^air. Anything that profoundly affects the 
workers in one of these countries is likely before long 
to be the affair of all the others. 

With all of these storm signals flying, the time would 
not seem auspicious for any attemjpt to restore the old 
conditions in industry nor to seek to force any system 
of tax burdens that would lower the living standards of 
labor nor for any other device that does not fully rec- 
ognize labor's new situation. Even if it were to be 
most skilfully disguised any such plan would be difii- 
cult to enact and still more difficult to keep without an 
excess of machine guns. "The people have come into 
their own," said the commentators on the German revo- 
lution. Yea, and in more ways than one. There 
could never be any conception of the people's own in a 
system that doomed four men in five to poverty and 
one man in a hundred to gross and greasy superfluity. 
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At a time when evolution plainly indicates the begin- 
ning of the ending of that system the troublesome ques- 
tion of the war debt interest raises its head. One way 
of meeting it would be in line with evolution and an- 
other directly against it, and no trance of seer or 
prophet is required to see the outcome. Not because 
of any argument, glory be. Merely because of evolu- 
tion in the face of which argument is but a jest. 
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CHAPTER X 
TAXES AND BUSINESS 

But about the Interest charges, — the ishort-cut out of 
all these troubles would be Repudiation. Cancel the 
debts and have done with the interest payments. This 
was the suggestion Lord Roberts made early in the 
war, and many observers, particularly in Great Britain, 
were of the opinion, in 1918, that it would be the chosen 
road. The world was plunged into a calamity Without 
precedent in human experience. To rescue mankind 
from the servitude that threatened it, blood was spent 
in torrents. Of the sons of France 1,400,000 were 
slain in battle; of Great Britain, 658,000; of Italy, 
250,000. If it is true that life is of more worth than 
money the loss of all these young lives ought to make 
the loss of a little of our money a thing not worth 
thinking about. Therefore, wipe out the war debts 
and let us start anew. To pay these interest charges 
would break the back of any nation, enslave labor and 
pull down upon us eventual ruin. Let it all go and the 
world will make a new start, the better and the purer 
for the sacrifice. 

If there were any possibility that responsible gov- 
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emments could so much as think of cutting loose from 
the moorings of faith and honesty and drifting into 
any such maelstrom, arguments of this kind might 
have a considerable peril; otherwise they are no more 
than talking in one's sleep. Responsible governments 
cannot, under an explicit covenant, borrow money 
from their people and then trample upon the covenant. 
If they did they would cease to be responsible, since 
all other covenants would similarly and automatically 
cease to be, including that upon which, in democ- 
racies, the government governs. There is, of course, 
always the contingency that responsible government 
may be overthrown and a Bolshevic mania take its 
place, but after the memorable lessons of Russia, bxl- 
archy as a world menace looks like a dyspeptic's 
dream. 

One little fact about repudiation seems never to 
have occurred to the gentlemen that with eloquence and 
easy confidence discourse in favor of it. Repudiation 
of national debts would mean repudiation of all other 
debts, public and private. To wipe out these billions 
of investments in the national funds, so often used as 
collateral, so often purchased at a patriotic sac- 
rifice, would be to thrust one colossal lever under 
the world's business house and heave it into the abyss. 
It would be a powerful imagination that could see the 
end of that chaos. I should think the nearest ap- 
proach to a description of it would be Byron's vision 
of the state of the world with the sun blotted out. 
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Not that the present business and social structures of 
the world are in any way wise or holy, for they are,, 
in fact, largely foolish and vile, but because man's needs 
are supplied by them; there is nothing ready to take 
their places, and without them he would be, for a time,, 
anyway, a child lost at night in a trackless forest. 

Even if there were no more than one nation that 
dallied with repudiation and even if that nation repudi- 
ated no more than its war debt, or a large part thereof, 
the world's commercial structure would rock on its 
foundations to the inexpressible terror of the dwellers 
therein. So close are the relations of nation and na- 
tion that it is doubtful if one great nation could re- 
pudiate without forcing all other nations in the civilized 
circuit into a choice between repudiation and a period 
of financial tempest almost as bad. 

No, repudiation is out of the question. The demo- 
cratic nations entered upon this war to maintain the 
sacredness of pledged faith and they cannot turn upon 
their own professions to blacken them forever with 
an act of illimitable perfidy. Promises are to be kept, 
whether in treaties or in bonds. We shall have to bear 
the interest on these debts and pay the principal. We 
have had the war dance ; the piper is at the door with 
outstretched hand and we are on the way to him with 
the requisite coin. 

And how obtained? 

Not by the methods that we can show by irrefutable 
logic to be the best methods, not as wise men shall dem-^ 
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onstrate, the schools deduce and we deem suit^ to our 
dear creeds and prejudices, but by the methods we 
shall be forced to adopt, however crude and unlovely 
they may be. 

We shall be obliged for a long time to raise a great 
national income. Traditionally,' national income in 
the United States is produced by customs duties on im- 
ported articles and by internal revenue duties on to- 
bacco and alcoholic beverages. Since 1913 a tax upon 
incomes has been added to these. In 1916 from these 
sources was produced the following revenue: 

Import duties $313,185,845 

Internal revenue taxes 387,760,035 

Income tax 1^,937,359 

Doubtless the gentlemen into whose laps fall the 
choice ripe fruits of the protective tariff will bring 
forward a plenitude of schemes to raise the money we 
need by increasing the tariff duties. Nobody could 
think of a worse way, nor one surer to work in the 
end that lowering of the workers' living standards that 
is the greatest calamity society could now bring upon 
itself. While in general it may be said that the tend- 
ency of all taxation is to shift itself from back to back 
until it reaches the back of the producer, customs tax- 
ation does worse than that. Customs duties are added 
to the price of the imported article upon which they are 
paid, and then, in many cases and to a certain extent, 
a sum, roughly approximate to the import duty, is 
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added to the price of the corresponding article of do- 
mestic production. Customs duties, therefore, imply 
two taxes, one collected by the government and another 
collected by the domestic manufacturer. An imported 
article, let us say, changes hands nine times between 
importation and consumption. At each transfer there 
must be added to tHe original price the import duty 
plus a proiSt on that duty, so that in the end the con- 
sumer pays much more than the original tax. This 
is obvious and familiar. That the price of the corre- 
sponding and competing domestic article must often 
go through similar additions is not so familiar but 
equally certain. 

The effect of an attempt to meet our revenue needs 
by raising the tariff would therefore be to add in- 
tolerable burdens to the working class. In some rare 
instances this might be offset by voluntary increases in 
wages, but all experience is against the idea that such 
benevolence would be so common as to cause remark. 
The cutthroat competition of these days does not 
allow much fancy benevolence of this kind, let the em- 
ployer's heart be filled to overflowing with the warmest 
sentiments of kindness and other emotions like that. 

It is to the greatest possible interest of society, in 
the light of this war's revelations, that the living stand- 
ards of the producer should not be made worse but 
progressively better. It may be perfectly true, as cer- 
tain manufacturers say, that unless the present wage 
schedules are reduced there can be little chance for 
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American prodacts in come markets otherwise open to 
them^ bat imtfl the cost of liring has been sghstantiaTlj 
reduced there can be no general reduction in wages — 
nnless the strength of organized labor's defence shall 
first be broken by such strikes and lockouts as we have 
not yet seen in this country. The social disaster of 
such a coUapse would be, in turn, almost inconceiv- 
able. If it should occur without a political revolt by 
labor it would mean sheer serfdom. 

The chances, therefore, are too great, if there were 
no other consideration; the chances, I mean, of im- 
pairing the general welfare of labor by import duty 
increases. There should be no experimentation with 
a system so likely to pile heavier loads upon backs 
that society needs to have lightened. 

Also, tariff duties are a barbarous and unscientific 
manner of tax levies, the most unscientific now prac- 
ticed by civilized man. In this instance they would 
be ineffective for the main object because we could not 
by any possibility secure from them for the treasury 
the amount of money we shall need, while we should be 
taking from the people many times that amount. As 
a matter of fact, higher duties would not necessarily 
mean greater customs receipts. Higher duties would 
probably mean diminished receipts, because in this na- 
tion's experience the way to increase customs revenue 
has been found to lie in reducing the duties, not in- 
creasing them. So high is our tariff wall at present 
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that even small additions would be found to ^discourage 
importations. 

As to internal revenue duties, there is no chance to 
get larger returns from them. Prohibition is attend- 
ing to that. We shall probably have much less in- 
stead of any greater revenue from this sourcp. 

We have left, then, income taxes of one kind and 
another and duties on inheritances as feasible ways of 
getting national revenue. 

Inheritance duties, however excellent their principle, 
would never produce enough to make them a very con- 
siderable item of national receipts. 

Since, in 1913, an amendment to the Constitution al- 
lowed us to make use of the income tax it has been 
much extended. The rate has been increased, the 
exemption limit lowered, surtaxes and business taxes 
added, and in all these new ways we have walked has 
appeared no pitfall nor lion. It is likely, then, that the 
income tax will be one chief means by which we shall 
meet our necessities. 

Of course, it is not to be denied that the back to 
back principle covers to a certain extent the income 
tax also, and that some at least of the taxes we ex- 
tract from the rich are to be pushed merrily along to 
the producer, with many other loads. But there will 
be limitations in our income tax and certain coUateral 
beiiefits to make it attractive. It is not the only re- 
course, although from current comment one might 
think so. There is, first, a system of taxation that in 
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all probability would produce whatever revenue might 
be needed and have no chance of working widespread 
evil. One tax levied upon the rental value of land 
in accordance with the enlightened philosophy of Henry 
George would produce the maximum of income with the 
minimum of loss, injury and load. But society does 
not deem yet to have reached the stage of development 
wherein a tax system so sane and scientific can be 
adopted internationally, and until it reaches that stage 
one nation with protection fostered industries that 
should break down its tariff walls would merely invite 
its own ruin. 

But the injuries of an income tax, whatever they 
may be, are likely to be limited in our case because we 
shall not have to raise all our revenue in that way. 
The government is going into business, and its busi- 
ness ventures will greatly change the situation and 
save it and us from much trouUe. 

Groing into business, did we say? It has already 
gone, not from any volition but because it had no 
choice. In January, 1918, the government took over 
the American railroads. It did not wish to take iliem 
over; it could show by powerful reasoning that they 
were much better in private hands. It was driven to 
take them over by that old despot. Conditions, that 
never listens to reason or argument and has no regard 
for our comfort, feelings or delectable graft. A few 
weeks later the government took over the country's 
foreign shipping business; again a few weeks and it 
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took the country's express business; soon after the 
country's telegraph and telephone business. By that 
time it had become one of the largest ship owners in 
the world, one of the largest manufacturers and one 
of the largest mercantile interests. 

Against entering upon each of these enterprises 
there could have been urged the most potent argument 
and unassailable logic. An army of publicists and uni- 
versity professors could have proved that the govern- 
ment ought not to go into business, and the govern- 
ment could have and probably would have agreed with 
them perfectly. But it had no choice. The time had 
come to go into business and in it went. 

Also, it found itself obliged to interfere^ in astonish- 
ing ways, with the domain of private profits hitherto 
deemed the very adytum of the social temple. It did 
not lite to trample into these sacred places and seize 
all these factories and direct all these concerns. But 
again it had no choice. The toe of old Conditions was 
galling its heel. 

About all these things it was faring like every other 
nation engaged in the war. The first act of the British 
cabinet on the night of August 4, 1914, after it had 
declared war, was to take over the British railroad 
system, once deemed as sacred as our own, and in truth 
almost as heavily laden with the adorable devices that 
insure rich returns to those on the inside of the enter- 
prise. The British government, in its turn, did not 
like to lay hands upon this sacred white cow, but again 
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it had no choice. Otherwise it could not secure from 
the railroads the best returns for the Common Good 
at a time when the national emergency did not allow 
anything else to be considered. The government al- 
ready owned the telegraph and most of the telephone 
systems, having long ago perceived that communica- 
tion over a metal wire was as much a government func- 
tion €us communication over a metal rail. It now found 
itself irresistibly driven along a course of acquisition 
and Operations that before the war would have seemed 
preposterous, not to say lunatic. It absorbed one fac- 
tory to make shells. It then found it must absorb an- 
other factory to make the machinery to make these 
shells. Sometimes it was now obliged to absorb the 
factory that made the machinery to make the machin- 
ery to make those shells. Behold the house that almost 
overnight John Bull built. The second factory had 
been engaged in making machinery to weave cloth, 
which likewise the government imperatively needed. 
To get that cloth it must now take over another fac- 
tory to make the machinery to make the cloth. 

By this fateful progression it walked swiftly into 
paths utterly unprecedented in any government's ex- 
perience. It needed uniforms for its troops. To get 
this supply it was driven to take over the entire wool 
business of the country. Its soldiers must be shod. 
To get the shoes it took over the entire leather business 
of the country. The horses in its cavalry must be fed. 
To get the fodder it took over the entire hay business 
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of the country. Ships were demanded to transport 
troops and supplies. To get the ships it com- 
mandeered, built, chartered and operated them and 
then stopped all imports and exports except in certain 
specified commodities. 

Before long it became the greatest and most diverse 
of all manufacturers. It did not wish to be a manu- 
facturer. All wise men knew perfectly well it ought 
not to interfere with private business. It, too, knew it 
ought not to do these things. It had no desire to make 
buttons or conduct restaurants and hotels. But it 
had no choice. The stern mandate of necessity was 
upon it to go into business for the Common Good, and 
it went accordingly. By July, 1916, the British gov- 
ernment was operating in the United Kingdom 4,168 
factories. By July 1, 1918, it was the colossal pro- 
ducer, tradesman and caterer of the world. 

Every step in this development was met with the 
able protests and buttressed arguments of the interests 
affected. Ruin to trade and industry was certain to 
follow these innovations; also moral and social ruin. 
It was never to be discovered that this powerful argu- 
mentation held back the profound changes. The gov- 
ernment continued always to enlarge the field of its 
business activities. Where it did not directly produce 
some conmiodity of general consumption it regulated 
sale, price and supply; and substituting the interests 
of the nation for the interests of a few, turned defeat 
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into victory and held the country steady until the close 
of the war. 

In France, the government at the outset took over all 
the railroads it did not already own. Telegraphs and 
telephones had long been in its possession. The rest of 
its experience was similar to that of Great Britain. 
It began at once to organize the whole country on a 
gigantic scheme of government owned or government 
controlled production. War was declared August 2, 
1914. By September SO France had been organized 
into nineteen production departments, each with a com- 
mittee at its head to supervise the work and brii^g pro- 
duction to a maximum. 

By these means, substituting public control for pri- 
vate and the interests of the community for the inter- 
ests of individual fortunes, France was enabled to fight 
on instead of being overwhelmed. She labored under 
very heavy disabilities because her chief iron, steel and 
coal resources were in the hands of the enemy. Never- 
theless, by perfecting her communal organization she 
was able to overcome even this obstacle and to increase 
instead of diminishing her metal production. This is 
a chapter in French history as remarkable and admir- 
able as the French heroism on the battlefields of the 
Mame, although it has not yet received the attention 
it deserves. 

There seems to be in this country some general im- 
pression that at the end of the war all these innovations 
will vanish like a scene in a story book, the fairy god- 
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mother will wave her magic wand, and snap! we shall 
wake up to find everything exactly as it was on July 
31, 1914. At the end of the war! If we look at the 
war as nothing but so many troops firing so many 
shells, that is one thing; but the war as a profound 
movement in human society, when will it end? And 
as for restoring things to their old status, we might 
as well l6ok for the restoration of the stage coach 
and tallow dip. 

Concrete illustrations are best, and one that is per- 
tinent and handy is afforded by our own experience 
with the American railroad system. Congress in its 
ineffable wisdom tacked to the law authorizing gov- 
ernment operation a proviso that twenty-one months 
after the declaration of peace the nation's public high- 
ways should be returned to the private corporations 
that are supposed to own them. It is charitable to be- 
lieve that Congress never thought of the dimensions of 
that task. In the days of the private operation of pub- 
lic highways there were in Broadway, New York City, 
between Twenty-seventh and Thirty-fourth streets, fif- 
teen railro€ul offices, each occupying at a high rental 
a Broadway store, each maintaining its staff of em- 
ployes, each consuming artificial light and heat, each 
requiring advertising and office supplies. When the 
government took over the railroads it abandoned all 
these agencies with many others and created in that 
neighborhood one general ticket office that, at a frac- 
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tion of the former expense, served the public with 
incomparable advantages of convenience. 

The same process with the same results went on all 
about the country. In Chicago the saving effected 
in rents alone was estimated at $2,000,000 a year. In 
some other places it wa,s proportionately still greater- 

Shall we then return to the expense we have elimi- 
nated? Shall we rehire the fifteen Broadway stores and 
re-engage the useless clerks and revive the condition 
in which, if a man wished to go to Chicago, he might 
have to walk a mile of streets before he could obtain 
his sleeping car accommodations? Let not thy dis- 
creet soul think it. Neither let it imagine that we 
shall hire again the discharged army of traffic so- 
licitors that every railroad used formerly to employ, 
the district passenger agents, district freight agents, 
traveling district passenger agents, traveling district 
freight agents, general traveling passenger agents, gen- 
eral traveling freight agents, world without end. They 
are gone never to return and their payroll has gone 
with them. 

Likewise the government has organized the coun- 
try into railroad regions and organized the railroad 
system in each region to secure the best and quickest 
service for that region irrespective of the interests 
of any company or regard for its dividends. Shall we 
return to the old condition in which company divi- 
dends were the first consideration and public service 
necessarily subordinated thereto? 
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Or take the matter of duplicated and parallel lines. 
In the old days these must be operated separately, 
each as a single track. Under government control 
they have been operated as the double track of a single 
system. But one double track railroad will do more 
work than four single track railroads. Shall we re- 
turn to old conditions and lose this practical addition 
to our facilities? 

' The government has gone into business; in business 
it will stay. It was obliged to go in to meet the im- 
perative conditions created by the war. It will be 
obliged to stay in to meet the imperative conditions 
created by the War Debts — and for other reasons. 

Before the great war test came some men assever- 
ated and many men naively believed that private en- 
terprise was always more efficient than government. 
The war abolished that singular old superstition. In 
the tremendous crisis of war the first demand was for 
the utmost possible efficiency and to obtain it govern- 
ment was obliged to thrust private enterprise right 
and left and take the business into its own hands. Con- 
fronted now with crises hardly less momentous than 
those of the war, with vast populations to feed, a dis- 
located world to set straight and its peace to be as- 
sured, we should be but a melancholy style of incompe- 
tents if we should disregard all the gained wisdom of 
these four years and resort again to the methods then 
proved to be unprofitable. 

About this, however, as about so many other phases 
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of the new era, there is small chance for argument. 
We shall have no choice but to continue the govern- 
ment in business. It will need the money. Here is 
the open, easy way to get it. Hitherto the staple 
needs of the country have been supplied by individuals 
at huge profits. Abnormal fortunes have been made 
from the private ' control of universal necessities like 
artificial light and heat, transportation and commu- 
nication. If such profits, or a moderate share of them, 
were to go to the community instead of stuffing the 
pockets of a few individuals the financial problems of 
the War Debts would become trivial. 

Toward this, or something approximating it, the 
world is steadily drifting^ A new fine impulse for closer 
union, co-ordinated effort and a better practical un- 
derstanding has come upon men, driven together first 
by the exigencies of the war and tutored by its ter- 
rible lessons. In Italy, for instance, the new aspiration 
has taken the form of a great increase of co-operative 
enterprises. While we were intent upon battles and 
trench lines a revolution began in Italy more signifi- 
cant than most army maneuvers. It has gone so far 
that one might say the whole city of Grenoa now pro- 
ceeds upon a co-operative basis. The greatest build- 
ers there are co-operative contractors; the greatest 
shipyards and iron foundries are co-operative; the 
business of loading and unloading of ships is all co- 
operative. 

Co-operative production and co-operative supply — 
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these alone enabled Italy, naturally a poor country, 
to keep her place and perform her great services in 
the war. Co-operative societies produced and distrib- 
uted necessaries of life at something like cost, and 
this kept down the general run of prices, which would 
otherwise have risen to perilous levels. 

France showed, meanwhile, a development slightly 
different but not less suggestive. Co-operation is 
strong there, as in Italy, but the French have also 
hit out another plan to further communal business and 
to ease the common burden. While the war was on 
the government erected huge factories for the making 
of munitions. With the coming of peace these were 
turned into mere monuments of waste, or promised to 
be. Companies are now being formed on the basis of 
partnership with the government to utilize these fac- 
tories. Buildings, grounds and power plants are to 
go in as if they were subscriptions by the government 
to so much stock. Whatever capital is needed the 
company supplies. The government shares in the di- 
rection of the enterprise, and without farther invest- 
ment reaps its share of the profits. 

In Germany, the government throughout the war 
manufactured not only the things it needed for its 
armies but to a certain extent it manufactured things 
to sell. It obliged some factories to continue their 
operations, the government purchasing the product and 
storing it against sale at the end of the war. This 
was sound commercial policy ; but the sense of it and 
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the origiii are things far beyond the calculations of the 
dead-and-gone imperial German goyemment. 

There are very strong reasons against the entrance 
of government into business : indeed if there were noth- 
ing but the one objection concerning capital invest- 
ment, that in some quarters has been held to be final 
and suflScient. Whatever business the government 
takes it must purchase. It can purchase only by in- 
curring debt. But it already staggers under this 
colossal debt load that makes all the trouble. To go 
into business, therefore, would mean merely a disas- 
trous increase of the burden. If the American govern- 
ment should wish to buy the American railroad sys- 
tem, capitalized at about twenty billion dollars, it 
would add a debt almost as great as its total war debt. 
If in addition it should try to purchase telegraphs 
and telephones the amount required would be stupen- 
dous and impossible. 

Nevertheless, two considerations that belong to this 
subject are neglected. One is that the government 
would not be obliged to buy the capitalization. The 
twenty billion dollar bugaboo of the American railroad 
totals, for instance, looks very different upon examina- 
tion. The correct amount of the nominal railroad 
capitalization of the United States is $21,127,969,078. 
Of this $12,133,064,367 consists of funded debt 
(bonds) which the government would not be obliged to 
buy at all. There is left $8,994,894,721 which consists 
of stocks. Let us suppose the government to be willing 
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to view all these stocks as belonging to the world of 
actualities and not the world of dreams and to accept 
them at their face value. To secure the control of 
the American railroad system then the government 
would have to pay not twenty billion dollars but 
$4949792479862 and no more, which, for a nation of 
two hundred billions of wealth, is certainly no stagger- 
ing sum. When compared with the income possibilities 
that are comprised the investment seems small indeed. 

But of course all this may not be a well-founded 
supposition because there is no goo4 reason why the 
government should pay as much as $4,497,247,862 for 
this control. That sum was figured on the par value 
of the outstanding stocks. But 39 per cent, of this cap- 
italization has little or no market value for the reason 
that the railroads issuing it, being financially wrecked 
by the peculiar method of High Finance, have not paid 
a dividend in many years. There are also to be con- 
sidered the stock issues that were never designed to 
have monetary value and have not disappointed the 
will of their designers. The only reasonable basis 
of purchase, if we are to be loaded up with all this 
junk and wall paper, is to take the average market 
value of each stock issued over a term of years. If 
that were done the total purchase price for a con- 
trolling interest in the American railroads would be 
found to fall below $4,000,000,000. 

There is still another basis of purchase, more reason*' 
able and involving an even smaller investment by the 
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government. It is to take into the calculation the 
amounts of money actually invested in the property. 
This plan, I believe, if we were to make a purchase 
of our own highways, would be on all grounds far 
preferable to any other. In the present system of 
society men that actually invested actual money in any 
enterprise ought not to be obliged to lose any of it. 
We could make a purchase, therefore, of the roads at 
their actual value; not physical value, for it is of no 
advantage to consider that and the time and money 
we have spent in such investigation were wasted ; but 
to ascertain how much money has been invested in the 
enterprise and see that it is returned with interest. 
Any man that has ever analyzed a railro€ul report 
knows that this investigation need consume no great 
time, need not be too laborious, and would assuredly 
lead to some comforting revelations to the public as 
a purchaser. For instance, all the money ever invested 
in the Central and Southern Pacific properties up to 
1900 was a mere fraction of their capitalization; the 
original investment in the Hill properties is said to 
have been about $150,000; the great VanderbUt in- 
terests were created chiefly without other investment 
than the bill of the printer that printed the securities, 
and in the first half century of American railroads it 
is doubtful if, of every dollar of alleged capitalization, 
ten cents was actually paid out of anybody's pocket. 
All the rest of the capital was created by the ready 
printing press and the increase of population, and to 
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propose now that we should pay for these items is to 
suggest that the proper emblem of the United States 
of America is the dodo. 

As to the objection that the purchase of the rail- 
roads would merely add to our national indebtedness 
and thierefore in attempting to bear one load we should 
be shouldering another, there is a sound enough an- 
swer to all that in the vast economies that pertain to 
unified operation. I have already indicated some of 
these that are but the beginning of the wondrous story. 
By the elimination of the useless trains that were one 
of the wasteful features of the old competition, the 
government administration effected a saving of 21,000,- 
000 passenger train miles a month. By cutting 
out useless detours caused by monopolistic control of 
terminals, it reduced freight mileage as well as passen- 
ger and saved great quantities of fuel and great items 
of track and station maintenance. In some instances, 
as between Chicago and South Chicago, the distance 
to be traversed was reduced approximately by one half. 
Every day revealed astounding opportunities for econ- 
omies. It was estimated that in ten years the value 
of unified terminals alone would go far to liquidate any 
reasonable purchase price of the railroads. The 
amount of land that competitive methods caused the 
railroads to occupy is an astonishing item. For miles 
north of Sioux City, Iowa, to give one little illustration, 
three railroad rights of way lie side by side. All the 
traffic over those three railroads could better be car- 
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ried on one double track line on one of these three rights 
of way. Yet the land thus needlessly occupied is 
among the most fertile in the United States and if 
released would become at once productive. Similar 
conditions exist in many other places. 

The land occupied in some of the cities by duplicated 
terminals would in value almost pay for the investment. 
Chicago offers a pertinent example, where square miles 
of territory of great value and needed for the city's 
development are occupied with yards and switching 
grounds that under unified ownership could be reiiuced 
or given up. There is no possible sense in having in 
Chicago five different terminal stations for five lines of 
railroad that begin in Chicago and end in New York, 
yet that is what we have under private ownership. 
There is still less sense in having five different freight 
houses for these roads and five different switching 
yards, five different administrative offices and five dif- 
ferent executive, operating, legal, press agenting, polit- 
ical and traffic booming staffs, but we have all the 
anomalies; and pay for them, too, although nobody 
seems to think much about that. 

Yet these are but a few of the indicated economies. 
Some years ago Mr. Louis Brandeis, now a justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, after a long 
study of American railroad methods under the com- 
petitive system, declared that our railroads were wast- 
ing a million dollars a day. The storm of ridicule 
and purchased wit from the railroad press that broke 
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upon this remark did not in the least alter its truth, 
now unmistakably revealed. Instead of being guilty of 
the wild exaggeration of which he was so liberally ac- 
cused, Mr. Brandeis had understated the facts. We 
are called a business nation. If we could by any 
possibility be conceived as preferring to waste a mil- 
lion dollars a day rather than to save it we should not 
be a business but a lunatic nation. 

However, let us give thanks that this issue will be 
settled not by controversy, nor as any faction shall 
decide, nor as Revered Wisdom shall dictate, but as 
conditions shall determine. The United States has 
gone into business and cannot get out for all the 
labored efforts of the wise. For years the physical 
condition and operating equipment of the American 
railroads had been falling behind the development of 
the country while the money that should have gone 
into maintenance was seized to pay dividends on ficti- 
tious or superfluous capitalization. The government, 
holding by act of Congress a short term rental, could 
not be expected to rebuild the property it was occupy- 
ing. When the term fixed by the wisdom of Congress 
expires and the roads are to be delivered back to the 
companies the sum required to put them into condition 
to do the country's business will be a sum so stupen- 
dous they cannot possibly raise it. Their tricks of high 
finance have largely exhausted their borrowing ca- 
pacity ; they can do no more. There is then only one 
power that can supply the money needed to supply the 
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country with a transportation system, and that is 
the government of the United States. Supposing that 
the government does not purchase the railroads out- 
right we shall see an earnest appeal by the roads for 
government aid. Supposing that the government does 
not purchase outright it will have to grant that aid 
or see the transportation system of the country go to 
wreck, and the moment it grants that aid the day of the 
private ownership of public highways is gone forever 
in America. 

May we therefore once more remark that the govern- 
ment has gone into business and will not go out of it? 

And being in business, it can solve its^ tax burdens 
without difficulty and without harm. The farther com- 
munal business goes' in taking the place of private cut- 
throat profiteering the clearer will become the fact that 
society does not need the profiteering, and so far 
as the bare necessities of life are concerned, can pro- 
ceed much better on the basis of the communal supply- 
ing of communal wants. To this proposal, wherever 
it may be advanced, there will be, of course, vehement 
protests from threatened profit makers. These may 
be regarded as interesting but not important. The 
thing is done, the protests come too late. If the world 
did not wish to have its governments go into the busi- 
ness of transporting and feeding men it should never 
have allowed its governments to go into the business 
of killing men. Before the great war was ten months 
old it was apparent to all careful observers that the 
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huge debts it was piling up were spelling a new busi- 
ness system to take care of them. It was not cranks 
nor fanatics that said this most forcibly. It was clear- 
headed business men, the commanders of commerce. 
In June, 1915, I was privileged to see a confidential 
circular sent out by one of the greatest banks in New 
York in which it specifically notified its corresponding 
banks throughout the country that these debts could 
have no other result than compulsory adoption of some 
form of government activity in business. The wisdom 
of the officers of this bank has been approved every 
day since. 

Nay, then, to imagine that with the declaration of 
peace we slip back into the good old days of every 
man for himself is but vain indulgence. Not by any 
possibility can the government release all of its hold 
upon business no matter how much it may desire to do 
so. As Mr. A. M. Simons has so conclusively shown, the 
needs of the devastated regions are such that nothing 
but a continuation of government supply and control 
can meet them. It is not alone the matter of food, 
which is enough ; there is also the question of steel and 
other materials. Steel must be had in vast quantities ; 
all Europe will demand it. If the steel supply should be 
left to the discretion of private enterprise, disaster is 
assured. Not because private enterprise will have any 
evil intent in the matter but because unrestricted pri- 
vate enterprise will mean almost prohibitive prices 
and a fatally uneven supply. The communities able to 
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hid most will get all the steel, and the rest, irrespective 
of their needs, will get none. To meet this condition 
steel will have to be apportioned. There is no power 
that can apportion it except government, its power 
can be invoked only through the continuing of the 
present international agreements about the govern- 
ments in business, and we have at once the triiunph 
of the new system and the birth of a new international- 
ism more promising than any that has ever shon^ upon 
the world, 

"Are you ready for war?" said the Kaiser to that 
momentous conference at Potsdam, July 5, 1914. 

"We are," said the warriors, and with that breath 
blew the Hohenzollems out of their thrones and the old 
social system from its foundations. 

No matter how the thing may be disguised, the 
essence of it is inevitable. We may well return to our 
text. To meet the great interest charges upon the 
piled up national debts great revenues will be required ; 
by us, by every other nation lately come from war. In 
the present world stage of interdependence the course 
of one nation in any such important regard is certain 
to affect the other nations. In all of these nations it 
is evident that no means of raising revenue that will 
greatly increase the worker's burden or lower his living 
standards will be possible. Nothing will be left except 
that in some form the government continue its business 
activities and take unto itself profits that formerly 
heaped up the fortunes of individuals. 
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If there be any doubt as to the inevitable nature of 
this course we may for a moment pause upon the fact 
that the most popular and probable form of revenue- 
raising to meet the great emergency is an augmented 
income tax. The new revenue bill agreed to by the 
Senate Finance Committee is the stifFest income tax 
ever known. Here are some samples from its stern 
provisions : 

Annual income Tax to be paid thereon 

$3,000 $60 

4,000 120 

5,000 360 

6,000 490 

10,000 1,070 

20,000 2,870 

30,000 5,170 

40,000 7,770 

100,000 34,850 

500,000 322,850 

1,000,000 702350 

There are two obvious comments on this. In the 
first place, the income tax, in its very essence, how- 
ever primitive and crude its workings, is a recognition 
of the principle of the government in business. Instead 
of embarking directly in the venture the government 
now takes a greatly increased part of the profits, and 
when these rise to considerable amounts takes the 
lion's share of them. 

The other is that one sure effect of this schedule 
will be to discourage and prevent private enterprise. 
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What will be the use of building up gigantic fortunes 
if the government is to take the greater part of the 
income from them? No human being will feel the least 
impulse to corral the country's oil supply or meat 
supply or coal supply or steel supply. What would 
be the use? The government would merely take the 
product of all his contrivings. 

As soon as the schedule was reported, able captains 
of industry admitted that it meant a new era in the 
development of the United States. There would no 
longer be any good reason for capital to embark in 
great enterprises of the k\nd that for many years had 
engrossed its attention in the United States. As these 
enterprises are connected with our daily supplies of 
daily necessaries, we may with exhilaration view the 
prospect of a great relief. If the diagnosis of Wall 
Street is correct the time is close at hand when what 
is called private enterprise will no longer be inter^ 
fering with these supplies to our great loss and con- 
fusion, and, as we shall continue to need the commodi- 
ties, the only means by which they can be had will be 
the community, which will supply them on a commimal 
basis. 

Timidly went we in at this door. Being in there 
was no chance to retreat and the end of the path upon 
which we entered is a new order of business extremely 
good for the common welfare. Let us give thanks that 
this is so and no longer be afraid of evolution. 
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CHAPTER XI ^ 
"le tkiomphe de la eepublique" 

The substance of the war as waged by the Allies 
was the puirpose that democracy should live on this 
earth and not perish. Varied and crossed and intorted 
with motives of individual interest, nevertheless this 
was at bottom the mainspring of the Allies' cause. The 
conflict was not essentially among peoples but between 
ideas. 

When it came to its last stages, wisdom was justified 
of her children in those that from the start had seen 
this truth. If Germany had won there would have 
gone over the world a monstrous wave of reaction and 
imperialism. When the defeat of Germany was ap- 
parent, democracy swept forward to triumphs far 
beyond all previous bounds and hopes. 

Even the Kaiser, still on his throne, still the auto- 
crat of nod and beck, was in those last three days 
driven to announce novel and remarkable surrenders 
to the spirit of the new order, going to the length of 
pleading them with President Wilson as a reason for 
an armistice and peace. The people, he said, had been 
admitted to a share in the German government. 
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Changes in the constitution were about to take from 
the imperial authority the power it formerly had to 
make war or peace as it might list ; and thereafter the 
Reichstag was to determine of these and other mat- 
ters and be more than a stage property of the Em- 
pire. 

On October 24, 1918, the new Grand Vizier or Prime 
Minister announced in the Turkish parliament that 
Turkey had been democratized. The government, he 
said, would grant to all elements and at once, *^not only 
political representation without distinction as to nar- 
tionality or religion, but the right to participate in 
the administration of the country." 

The last of the surviving autocracies of Europe 
were tottering to their fall. 

On October 18, the independence of the Czecho- 
slovak or Bohemian nation was announced and its 
declaration to the world contained these memorable 
sentences : 

"The Czecho-Slovak state shall be a republic. In 
constant endeavor for progress it will guarantee com- 
plete freedom of conscience, religion and science, lit- 
erature and art, speech, the press and the right of 
assembly and petition. The church shall be separated 
from the state. 

"Our democracy shall rest on universal suffrage; 
women shall be placed on an equal footing with men, 
politically, socially anid culturally. The rights of the 
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minority shall be safeguarded by proportional repre- 
sentation; national minorities shall enjoy equal rights. 
The government shall be parliamentary in form, and 
shall recognize the principles of the initiative and 
referendum. The standing army will be replaced with 
militia. 

"The Czecho-Slovak nation will carry out far-reach- 
ing social and economic reforms. The large estates 
will be redeemed for home colonization. Patents of 
nobility will be abolished. Our nation will assume its 
part of the Austro-Hungarian pre-war puUic debts; 
the debts for this war we leave to those that incurred 
them. 

"In its foreign policy the Czecho-^Slovai nation will 
accept its full share of responsibility in the reorganiza- 
tion of Eastern Europe. It accepts fully the demo- 
cratic and social principle of nationality and subscribes 
to the doctrine that all covenants and treaties shall 
be entered into openly without secret diplomacy. 

"Our constitution shall provide an efficient, rational 
and just government, which' will exclude all special 
privileges and prohibit class legislation. 

"Democracy has defeated theocratic autocracy. 
Militarism is overcome; democracy is^victorious ; on 
the basis of democracy mankind will be reorganized. 
The forces of darkness have served the victory of light; 
the longed-for age of humanity is dawning. 

*T/Ve believe in democracy ; we believe in liberty, and 
liberty evermore." 
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Whoever wrote those concluding sentences saw clear- 
ly the new day that had come upon the earth and 
estimated rightly the prize of victory as more spir- 
itual than material. 

"Democracy is victorious." It was indeed, and far 
more than they knew. Even as they wrote the hidden 
foimdations of the thrones were crumbling. On Oc- 
tober 299 At Buda-Pesth, the radicals and Socialists 
agreed upon a program for Hungarian independence 
and a democratic form of government and extensive jw- 
litical reforms. The next day this was submitted 
to Kaiser Karl, who refused to approve it. Thereupon 
the reformers went ahead with it and proclaimed the 
Hungarian Republic. Three days later Kaiser Karl 
abdicated, surrendered all claims to either throne and 
after so many centuries of imperial domination and 
so large a place in history the great house of Hapsburg 
fell to the dust. 

In those days there were hurried consultations and 
conferences in twenty monarchical capitals and anxious 
monarchists were seen everywhere throwing out an- 
tique cargo to save the ship. Socialists were ii^vited 
to take places in the governments, sweeping reforms 
were promised. There should be universal and equal 
suffrage, responsible ministries, anything you liked if 
only the ship could be saved. It was too late. The 
great wave swept on and hurled all these things against 
the rocks. One after another, so fast they could hardly 
be counted, the thrones went down. The King of Bui- 
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garia had abdicated in favor of his son. Now the son 
abdicated in favor of the Bulgarian Republic. The 
peasants and soldiers rose in Schleswig-Holstein, drove 
away the imperial officers and proclaimed a Republic 
free and independent, sang the Marseillaise and tore 
down the imperial banner. 

Then the Kaiser fled from the German headquarteritf 
at Spa, where his officers had begun to insult him, and 
in Holland signed his abdication, abjuring the throne 
for himself and all his tribe. 

These royalties rust-eaten, 

These worm-corroded lies, 
That keep thine head storm-beaten 

And sun-like strength of eyes 
From the open heaven and air of intercepted skies; 

These princelings with gauze winglets 

That buzz in the air unfurled, 
These summer-swarming kinglets. 

These thin worms crowned and curled. 
That bask and blink and warm themselves about the world. 

Then it was all over. The people rose in Berlin, 
without bloodshed seized the government, proclaimed 
the Republic of Grermany. The twenty-seven kings, 
princes, princelets, dukes, grand dukes, partly grand 
dukes, dukelets and the rest that ruled, each over a 
segment of the Empire, rushed to cabinet and signed 
abdications or tore down the country roads in advance 
of indignant populations. The King of Bavaria fled 
and for weeks afterwards no one could find him, so great 
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Was the terror that filled his soul. The King of Wiirt- 
emberg slipped by night out of the country. The 
King of Saxony made a futile effort to stay the flood 
and cling to the raft of royalty fast sinking about him. 
He went down with the rest. Switzerland became popu- 
lous with fallen tinsel greatness. The former grand 
duke of one state got a villa next to the former prince 
of another and both gave thanks that they were living 
on the shores of Lake Zurich instead of hanging from 
a street lamp. 

How large a stage these people had filled only a few 
days before and for how long a time! I remember 
being at Leipsic in 1909 when there was some kind of 
a national historic celebration going on, the one thou- 
sandth anniversary of some deed of some hairy savage 
of the Cimbrian forests, and the proprietor of the hotel 
showed me with breathless awe a list of the royal and 
princely persons to whom he had surrendered his house. 
He said there were forty-six of them, and so long as 
they were on the premises a creature without a title 
could not get so much as a sandwich. I walked out 
upon the streets. The crowd was cheering until the 
air shook and vibrated with great sound waves. A 
prince was going by. What prince? I did not get his 
name, but he was a cousin of the King of Saxony. 
People came from the uttermost parts of the kingdom 
and sat in the parks all night, starved and were rained 
on and pushed about and kicked by the police to see 
a procession of such wonders. A cousin of the King 
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of Saxony ! And now the King of Saxony was no more 
King but just a plain citizen and nobody would ever 
cheer him again. 

Great days ! Out went the Hohenzollems, following 
the Hapsburgs, following the Romanoffs. The three 
families most distinguished of "theocratic autocracy" 

I thank thee, Szecho-Slovak Republic, for teaching 
me that word! On August 1, 1914, what in all the 
world was more firmly rooted than these three? Each 
of them a very Gibraltar of absolutism, generation 
after generation would come and go and yet would 
there be the Romanoffs, the Hohenzollems, the Haps- 
burgs, seated upon the ancient thrones, discoursing 
ponderously of themselves as God's earthly vicegerents. 
The birthday of each of them celebrated around the 
world with solemn genuflections as before a deity; 
Romanoffs, Hohenzollems, Hapsburgs, eternal as the 
hills. And now they were all gone, they and the tribes 
of them, Crown Princes, Crown Princesses, junior sub- 
princes, near princes, all, all gone. And with them had 
vanished the Wettins, that for six centuries had sat, 
mostly half-witted, upon the throne of Saxony, and 
the Wittelsbachs, that when not confined in mad houses 
had sat for five centuries upon the throne of Bavaria; 
the Wittelsbachs, celebrated for epflepsy, acute mania 
and big feet and producing nothing else through the 
ages. They had gone, and the half-witted king of 
Wiirtemberg and the half-witted prince of Reuss Older 
Line and the prince of Reuss Younger Line, and the 
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Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and the Duke of Gerol- 
stadt-Berolstadt and all their tribes. Yesterday they 
had strutted and commanded and puflTed and swelled 
and wallowed and made a loud noise, each in his court, 
and to-day not with a search warrant could you find 
them. But in the palaces where they used to strut sat 
other persons, unadorned and plebeian. And who were 
they? The members of the Soldiers and Workmen's 
council or the members of the provisional government, 
drawing up the proclamation of the Republic of all the 
people, free and independent. 

A saddle maker came forth to rule in the name of 
these people the once imperial city of Berlin. He sat 
in the Kaiser's room, he slept in the Kaiser's bed. The 
crowds that used to cheer rapturously when that divine 
vicegerent drove down the street now plucked his arms 
from the walls and spat upon his name. 

"Democracy is victorious; on the basis of Democ- 
racy mankind will be reorganized." The process had 
already begun; nay, it was already far advanced, al- 
though the moles could see so little of it. As day after 
day from that August 1, 1914, the fact became plainer 
that the struggle was between these two principles, 
the advances of democracy grew and multiplied; un- 
consciously and even against their wills men were en- 
rolled for that great cause. In Great Britain, women 
were enfranchised at last, after so many years of 
apparently hopeless struggle. Go back to August 1, 
1914, and the old citadel of British conservatism, 
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against which the advocates of justice had been beat- 
ing so long, seemed as impregnable as ever. Behold 
on August 1, 1917, it was gone like the Hohenzollems 
and the long fight was won. The ungrudging war serv- 
ices and war sacrifices of the British women were more 
the excuse than the reason for the surrender. What 
had really happened was that the war had suddenly 
swept out of sight the moldy doctrine, bom of autoc- 
racy, that the franchise had some mysterious relation to 
fighting and that as women could not fight they could 
not vote. In this war the women overwhelmed all such 
voices from the ghostly past by fighting as truly and 
devotedly as the men. For it was plain enough, and 
no one could deny it, that without the army of women 
that went voluntarily into the munition plants, forges 
and fields Great Britain could not have carried on the 
war and therefore the women at home deserved equal 
credit with the men on the battlefront. War to-day was 
a very different thing from war in the age of battle- 
axes and, stone hatchets, from the intellectual bondage 
of which the reactionary mind has never escaped. War 
to-day was a communal affair, involving commimal sac- 
rifice and communal service. 

A sample of such a war seems to have been required 
to demonstrate the democracy of the sexes that liberal- 
minded men had known all the time; but when the 
demonstration came it came with finality. Thereafter 
it would have been a bold man in Great Britain that 
maintained that the British womeu had not won their 
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political freedom or almost any other reward they 
might demand. 

The reflex of this great democratic triumph was seen 
in the United States where woman suffrage won in 
New York and in some other states, often where its 
victory had not been expected. The fact that as a 
national principle it was defeated by the reactionary 
Senators from the South is not to be regarded rightly , 
as a recrudescence of autocracy although having that 
appearance. For reasons not necessary to discuss here 
the Southern Senators were not aware that democracy 
haii won. 

In the huge din and uproar of the battlefront some 
of its forward strides escaped the attention even of 
men usually much better informed. What could be 
more wonderful than any measure of self-government 
in India? What could be more heretical to the wisdom 
of the wise men? All the learned authorities had ever 
told us it was impossible, this dream of democracy in 
any oriental country and above all in this. So many 
sects, so many castes, so much ignorance, so vast and 
heterogeneous a population, enthralled by religions ut- 
terly out of gear with any form of self-government, 
nothing but absolutism could ever hold together such 
a conglomerate. 

Yet' self-government for India is on the way. A 
British commission, after studying the intricate prob- 
lems involved, has devised a plan that, gradually induct- 
ing the people into democratic processes, will in the end 
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give them control of their own local affairs. Delhi, 
let us say, is the last spot on earth where one might 
reasonably expect to see the ballot-box. A few years 
or a few months and it will stand beside the entrance 
to the great mosque, conclusive if incongruous evidence 
that from this time on the tide of democracy is not to 
be stemmed. ^ 

Formulation was not needed; the w6tld was seized 
of the spirit without the formula. The generality of 
men had made up their minds that kings were out of 
date and decided to pass them up. The coup that was 
expected to return the monarchy forever in China lasted 
about three days, or until the Chinese people learned 
of what had happened. They would have none of 
monarchy even when it came disguised ; the attempt of 
Yuan Shi Kai at a benevolent dictatorship served only 
. to open the door upon his own undoing. 

Because the greatest of these transformations went 
early askew, for a time the world looked upon it with 
doubt, in spite of its profound significance toward that 
"age of humanity'* of which the Bohemians spoke. It 
is the latest event that holds the attention, and the 
excesses of the Bolsheviks largely eclipsed the fact that 
the greatest and vilest of the autocracies had disap- 
peared forever. We would not even make allowance 
for the historical fringes of all revolutions ; we would 
not consider that in the rebound from the oppression 
of Czarism the excesses of , Bolshevism were normal and 
sure. We would not charge them to their real source, 
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which was the abnormality of imperialism, but insisted 
upon a fictitious fountain head, which we found in some 
alleged defect in the Russ^ian people. But these things 
are not of lasting importance. If Russia is left to 
solve her own problems in her own way, the Bolshevic 
will pass and the great sane majority of the Russian 
people will erect on solid foundations the democracy 
that endures. Then any one comparing Russia redeemed 
with Russia fast bound in autocracy will say that this 
great triumph alone made the war worth its price, 
great as that was. 

We deal here with specific instances that could be 
multiplied and extended, and yet we do not need them ; 
we need only to weigh the broad general results. 

The war was the final testing out between these two 
great and irreconcilable conceptions of society. Here 
came Grermany, most perfect product of the autocratic 
idea, every man a cog in a vast machine, a cog turned, 
lathed, burnished, fitted to revolve exactly thus and so 
in a whole stupendous device. Why it should revolve, 
no cog knew ; whether it ought to rfevolve or to stop, no 
cog could say; revolve when ordered, stop when or- 
dered, this was organized life in Germany. 

At first this great and perfectly articulated machine, 
rolling down upon democratic countries where there 
were no cogs, where there was no concentrated central 
power to order a machine to revolve or to stop, seemed 
highly superior. Its efficiency, men said, was faultless. 
At the word of the chief engineer, 2,000,000 perfectly 
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equipped men were hurled over the border; behind them 
revolved without a hitch the other great machine that 
fed and supplied the first; at home revolved again 
'without a hitch the third machine that produced the 
supplies. Wonderful ! 

Truly ; but in making war, the autocratic organiza- 
tion, which has every other possible advantage, pos- 
sesses also one defect. A democracy like France, in- 
clined always away from war, being without these 
turned, lathed, burnished cogs, without any marvel- 
ous war engine or marvelous chief engineers, had, when 
attacked, something to fight for. The cogs went out 
and fought in obedience to command; the French went 
out to preserve a principle. In the end the free French- 
men, fighting for an ideal, outfought the perfected cog, 
fighting at command. 

Not only so, but in this matter of organization, 
France and Great Britain, beginning chiefly with bare 
hands, learned in the stress of desperate struggle how 
to improvise democratic machines that eventually 
worked as well as autocratic machines, though these 
had been perfected in forty years of sedulous effort. 
As we remarked in the foregoing chapter, the achieve- 
ments of France in these ways rank among the most 
astonishing of the war. With most of her coal and 
iron mines and blast furnaces in the hands of the enemy, 
she seemed in the might of her spirit aroused to create 
by superhuman means the things she needed. In one 
way or another she got the coal, she got the steel, she 
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erected the furnaces, she produced not only the muni- 
tions her own army required but she was able to furnish 
mimitions for the armies of Russia, Serbie^ Boumania, 
Italy. In the first days of American partnership in the 
war it was France that furnished both the artillery 
and the shells used by the Americans. 

The United States itself is a conspicuous illustration 
of the same processes. It declared war when it had 
no war machine, and in all its household hardly a 
weapon worth the name. Yet when the time came and 
the capacity of the democratic nation was tested, the 
American organization from the Pacific coast to the 
line of battle became the most wonderful in the entire 
war. 

The contest was essentially between a system that 
bred a few very highly developed and specialized intel- 
lects at the top and the system that bred a general 
intelligence. What saved the United States and gave 
victory to the Allies were the spirit and tradition of 
democracy among the people and then the American 
public school. The spirit and tradition of democracy, 
once touched, made 100,000,000 people ready to en- 
dure anything and put forth any effort that democracy 
might survive, and the American public school, widely 
disseminating intelligence, created a mass intelligence 
greater than the other and providing as needed what- 
ever should compass the other's defeat. 

This before the world's eyeij was enough to determine 
the world's course. After centuries of conflict the issue 
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came to the final battle that was to decide all, and the 
democratic Idea won by the demonstration of the char- 
acter, efficiency and capacity that democracy produces. 
The victory sealed the fate of the king Idea. Hence- 
forth the destiny of the children of earth is in their 
own hands. 

This is well, not only because democracy means 
peace and the world's security but because political 
democracy is the certain forerunner of industrial de- 
mocracy, and Industrial democracy, when it comes, will 
mean the release of mankind from an oppression as 
stupid and needless as political tyranny. It is also, be- 
cause there is no spiritual growth, life or health In 
the monarchical Idea. Whatever of genuine spiritual 
growth mankind has made has been under the inspira- 
tion of some phase of the democratic faith. The final 
residuum of the monarchical ideal is selfishness; the 
spirit of democracy is self-abnegation. Self slays the 
spirit; the love that exalts It is selfless. If Germany 
had won in this war the world, slipping backward into 
mediaeval darkness, would have turned as surely back- 
ward from spiritual ideals, the breath of whose life is 
the Common Good. 

"Democracy is victorious ; on the basis of democracy 
mankind will be reorganized." Looking back over the 
edge of the precipice we have skirted we can well give 
thanks and press on. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT AND AMEEICAN 
BECONSTEUCTION 

_^Pondering, or trying to ponder, upon triumphs so 
marvelous and so far beyond all dreams, the hearts 
of all democrats in every comer of the globe ggult ed 
with solemn, ineffable joy. None had better reason for 
such emotion than" democrats in America. The story 
of the United States in the war is assuredly without 
precedent or near precedent in men's annals. How 
marvelously it fell out! From the beginning the par- 
ticipation of this country was inevitable ; the only ques- 
tion was when it would shake itself free from its inaction 
and take its due place with the other democracies. 
Whatever might be the time, early or late, the United 
States, with the full strength of its resources and the 
aroused will of its people, would decide the conflict. 
If it had entered the war in May, 1916, as many per- 
sons, including the writer of these commentaries, de- 
sired, the war would have been won with the aid of 
Russia as an autocratic power, the Republic would 
have been in partnership with the wretched Roman- 
offs and the victory of democracy would have been 
lame, impotent and inconclusive. In any recital of our 
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blessings let us not forget our happy escape from that 
disaster. Because in March, 1917, the war was still 
without decision or the hope of it the Russian revolu- 
tion was possible, the Russian autocracy was abolished, 
and if the democratic armies were in consequence put 
for a time in imminent jeopardy their cause was puri- 
fied and their way made straight. When, therefore, the 
United States came at last to the battlefield it came to 
an issue mistakable In no man's eyes and won for de- 
mocracy the victory, clean, final, decisive. 

It did even more, for going thus into a straightaway 
and unclouded issue it was able to give to the world a 
memorable spectacle of a nation taking up arms in a 
great and costly war for no impulse except to vindicate 
a principle and with nothing to gain except a moral 
satisfaction. Of every other nation fighting on the side 
of the Allies some material object might be alleged, 
however much they might be moved also by imperiled 
liberty. Belgium and France had been invaded and 
they fought to defend their territory and existence. 
Great Britain might be asserted to be influenced by fear 
of commercial suppression as well as by the threat of a 
dominating and too powerful neighbor. Italy was 
supposed to be seeking Trentino and. Trieste. Japan 
went into the war because of treaty obligations ; Por- 
tugal largely because of her obligations to Great 
Britain ; Russia to sustain her interests and prevent the 
annihilation of a Slav state. The United States went 
In when it fully perceived that the triumph of Germany 
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meant the downfall of democracy and to sare democ- 
racy it was ready to make any sacrifice. 

These were facts known of all men. The United 
States had not been and could not be invaded. None 
of its interests had been intolerably attacked ; none were 
in any danger of such attack. It had no commerce that 
Germany considerably menaced, no national aspira- 
tions with which Germany could interfere, no land lust 
to gratify at Grermany's expense. For two years and 
eight months it resolutely turned away from the con- 
clusion that the war was not between peoples but be- 
tween ideas, that either the idea of democracy or the 
idea of autocracy was going down to the last defeat, 
and that every nation that was not helping to save de- 
mocracy was helping to strangle it. When it could no 
longer deceive itself as to these matters it arose and 
took its place with the democracies, having nothing to 
win but principle. 

Now it can never be doubted that this was a high 
and altruistic motive and the mere fact that a nation 
had acted upon it marked the beginning of a new era. 
Nations had «ever made war for any such reason nor 
upon any such basis. Theretofore some incitement of 
interest had always been deemed absolutely necessary, 
otherwise a nation .would have been regarded as quix- 
otic and absurd. It was not called quixotic and absurd 
now, but only unselfish and exalted that it took upon 
itself so great a burden that it might establish justice, 
defend the weak and safeguard the idea of government 
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by popular will to which it was committed. Here then 
was a great moral triumph ; even the nations upon whicK 
America must make war acknowledged the purity of its 
motives. 

The government of the United States must be at all 
times a mere reflex of the thought and will of its people 
and the national action here represented a national 
feeling of singular exaltation. It may probably be 
charged with some justice against Americans that they 
were slow in perceiving the task to which they had been 
caUed. When once they understood its purely moral 
and idealistic terms they found themselves like a man 
suddenly awakened to a sense of conviction and impera- 
tive duty. It may well be believed that the comment 
of one astonished observer from abroad was of sub- 
stance and not since the crusade of Peter the Hermit 
had the hearts of men been stirred with feelings so lofty 
and so pure from selfish taint. If there had been noth- 
ing else, the unanimity of will in a nation so large and 
made up from sources so diverse would make the episode 
the most remarkable of its kind in history, and I think 
the fact ought to be emphasized to the American credit 
that whereas toward any war from which the country 
could derive a material benefit there would have been 
unconquerable opposition from many persons, so soon 
as it was made clear and indisputable that the issue 
here was moral, practically the entire nation tightened 
lips and went forward with uplifted hearts to make 
whatever sacrifice and take up whatever burden might 
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be required of it. That this was really so and is not 
the too favorable opinion of an American ought to be 
proved to all generations by two facts that, although 
they are of convincing eloquence, I have so seldom 
heard referred to at home I am convinced they are far 
more regarded abroad. One is that the nation without 
any law or government interference voluntarily rationed 
itself and thereby enabled enough wheat and other 
staples to be sent to Europe to feed our Allies. The 
other is that this nation, alone of all that were engaged 
in the war and some that were not, never had a press 
censorship. That is the astonishing fact, however 
lightly we may regard it, and I have heard foreigners 
speak of it with a kind of awe. The government sent a 
few requests that certain things should not be pub- 
lished, the names of vessels arriving and departing, the 
ports at which they arrived and from which they de- 
parted, the destination of army units and matters of 
that kind, and from the time the newspapers understood 
what the government wished there was no instance of 
failure to observe that wish. There was censorship of 
cables sent both ways and censorship of war pictures 
from the front, but no censorship of newspapers, be- 
cause the newspapers by their intelligent and hearty 
cooperation made censorship unnecessary. 

The fine and high feeling thus manifested was the 
most radical contradiction of every foreign analysis 
that had ever been made of us and often puzzled the 
superficial observers in our own land. For instance, of 
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all the nations on earth this had been confidently judged 
to be the most materialistic. A long line of unimpeach- 
able witnesses from other shores had so testified as 
the result of studies more or less exhaustive but alwaya 
eminently satisfactory. This was a nation hopelessly 
given over to gain and aggrandisement. "The Land 
of the Dollar Hunt,'' some one pleasantly called it, and 
all Europe admitted and applauded the justice of the 
epithet. Wise men came and looked us over and went 
away with wagging heads. This being a country wholly 
given up to the sordid pursuit of riches and without 
a thought above the balance sheet, say it should come 
upon a time of crisis and what would happen to it? 
What indeed except disintegration and ruin? And now 
behold, of a sudden this nation, described as of all the 
most materialistic, appeared as of all the most devoted 
to ideals; the country that was by all accountjs too 
sordid ever to unite for its own defense stood absolutely 
united for a cause in which it had not a dollar of ma- 
terial interest ; the people that came from thirty differ- 
ent lands showed themselves more united than some 
peoples of an undivided ancestry. 

Nothing is harder to recall with any definition than 
a great wave of popular feeling. Very likely other days 
may not \jell believe the emotions of these. Neverthe- 
less, it is not too much to say that there was something 
uplifted and most worthy about the attitude of the 
American people in those months of war. Minds that 
had been buried in cash drawers came forth to forget, 
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them and all things else except the triumph of the na- 
tion's ideals; eyes that had been fastened on stock 
tickers took in a novel survey of the world's horizon. 
In a very wonderful way it seemed as if the pursuits 
and ideas that had always before been deemed alone 
vital or even worth considering vanished from men's 
thoughts ; what had been real became the visionary and 
unsubstantial; what had been scouted as dreamy be- 
came the real. All that men had been doing before 
became of a sudden but illusion ; now they were awake 
to life in its stem uncompromising terms. I think it 
was very different from what we might have seen from 
a mere invasion of the country. It was not national 
defense that men thought of (or felt about) but the 
imperiled bases of moral and democratic faith. Even 
in the victory when it was won the exultation could 
hardly be called nationalistic. Neither press nor people 
showed any marked disposition to exaggerate the serv- 
ices of America, but that wherein the nation rejoiced 
was the sense of the downfall of an attempt to make 
force and not right the determining factor in human 
affairs. 

The feeling of the nation was reflected in that pe- 
culiar bearing of its soldiers so much remarked abroad. 
Repeatedly the writers of Great Britain di(J honor to 
a type of soldier they had not seen before, grave, silent, 
contemplative, and manifestly borne up by the sense 
of. a high mission. At the height of our war activities 
I crossed the Atlantic on a troop ship and concluded 
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that the 8000 young Americans we had with us were 
assuredly the quietest regiment that ever went forth 
to battle. It was a common observation that among 
the six or eight hundred that of a bright day covered 
the fo'cas'le head there would be no skylarking, no jest- 
ing, little conversation, now and then a little singing, 
but not of the uproarious kind. A very famous actor 
who went to the trenches to entertain the Americans 
found to his astonishment that serious works were more 
popular than comic; he started with current humor 
and ended with "Hamlet'* and "Macbeth." 

I saw American soldiers all the way from Canada 
Dock in Liverpool to Verona in Italy and they were 
usually of the same manner. When one of the early 
American regiments paraded through London I was 
in the streets and heard the comments of thousands of 
spectators, impressed by nothing so much as the strange 
gravity and tightly clenched lips of the marching host. 
The sight aroused rather more misgivings than admira- 
tion, it was so different from what is regarded as typ- 
ical in the soldier. Whenever the novelty happened to 
be ascribed to the lack of training, then supposed to be 
so sadly prevalent among the American troops, the 
feeling was worse than of misgiving. It lingered until 
Ch&teau-Thierry but no longer. When that testing 
out so clearly demonstrated that against these 
strangely silent and grim young Americans not even the 
famous Prussian Guard could stand, wise men began 
to see the meaning of the compressed lips and silent 
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ways. "To the French," wrote home a trained British 
observer, "the war is a martyrdom, to the British a 
sport, but to the Ainericans it is a job of conscience." 
True was the word ; for what made them irresistible in 
spite of the lack of training? Naught but the sense 
of the ideal for which they were enlisted. 

From all this two points ought to be made and con- 
sidered. First, in these manifestations the great share 
of labor. Almost the first response to the appeal of 
the moral issue of the war was from the organized 
labor of the United States and clear to the finish it 
held steadily to the position it then announced. Whole- 
some it is to point once more to the fact that the whole 
position of the United States pivoted upon what are 
called its working people. But for their loyal and 
conscientious support the American share in the war 
must have been very small and the conflict might have 
gone on for years. The huge war machine, so marvel- 
ously and quickly constructed, was as much the prod- 
uct of the American workman as of the planning genius 
of American executives. The success of American 
armies in the field, astonishing, almost equally, to 
friends and foes, was at least as much the result of 
American labor at home as of American soldiers in 
the trenches or American command at the headquar- 
ters. Tliis is, in truth, a conservative view. The un- 
grudging and unswerving loyalty of American labor 
produced the machinery and made the shells, built the 
artillery and launched the ships, cut the timber and 
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stretched the aeroplanes, dug up the coal and forged 
the iron. The French, who were the best judges in 
the world, were astonished at the numbers and excel- 
lence of the American guns that were turned out. We 
should never have had them without the co-operation of 
American labor. The British, who ought to know 
about such things, were astonished at the swiftness and 
certainty with which troops' and supplies were trans- 
ported. We should never have been able to make any 
such record but for the loyal and resolute co-operation 
of Americd-n labor. By some accredited injustice, not 
intentional but a matter of fixed: habit in the world, 
men that fired the guns might be decorated and hon- 
ored and no one thought to decorate any of the men 
that made those guns, and thereby contributed at least 
as much to the winning of the war. But the men of 
the foundries and mines overlooked in the distribution 
of medals need not be overlooked in our gratitude, and 
if any one desires a measure of what that gratitude 
should be one need but reflect upon the possible con- 
sequences on American interests in the war if there 
had been here a series of strikes. 

At the outset of the American participation in the 
war, Mr. Gompers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, annoiuiced that the jKjlicy of his organ- 
ization would be to avoid all strikes and labor dis- 
turbances and give to the government the utmost pos- 
sible support. In spite of much provocation that 
policy was faithfully followed, and in the period from 
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April 6, 1917, to the end of the war there were fewer 
strikes in America than had occurred in a like period 
in the present generation. 

To grasp the full significance of this record one 
should compare it with the strike history of organized 
British labor in a similar period. 

But the men that won the war on the battlefield will 
come home asking for and entitled to employment. The 
men that won the war by sticking to their work in the 
factories and mines, shall they now give place to the 
other war winners ? Or if between both classes of war 
winners there shall appear two men for each job shall 
we show our gratitude by allowing the competition 
among them to reduce wages and living standards for 
both? Is our favorite reward for the men that saved 
democracy and made the world free a choice between 
vagalbondage and a crust .'^ Or if it were conceivable 
that these considerations would not move us, is it to 
be supposed that a nation free from strikes for a year 
and a half will deliberately start upon the road that 
will lead to the most stupendous strikes in history? 

We have not so known the American mind, which, 
when all is said, is still reasonable, inclined toward jus- 
tice, inclined away from strife. For a year and a 
half and imore employer and employee in this country 
found a new and agreeable basis of proceeding together. 
For a time at least the old bitterness that used to ap- 
pal the reasoning and delight the anarchist was largely 
laid aside. At its annual convention soon after the 
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declaration of war the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, representing more than 500,000 business men 
in all parts of the country, held out to labor the hand 
of fellowship. Labor took it and, speaking generally^ 
labor and business went through the war on terms of 
amicable understanding. There were of course excep- 
tions ; there were employers that would abate nothing 
of their hatred and employees that would yield nothing 
of their distrust. Nevertheless there was a great and 
memorable drawing together as the caste lines that were 
beginning to be only too apparent were broken down 
and mutual tolerance began to a certain extent to take 
the place of a nourished ill-will. 

To lose all of the gain thus made would not be conso- 
nant with American psychology. Yet all of itwill 
be lost if there should be or could be an attempt to 
restore pre-war conditions in industry or to obscure the 
fact that in the war labor came into greatly enlarged 
relations with society and must therefore be acknowl- 
edged to be upon another plane from any it has ever 
occupied before. 

For the world sees now that just as generals plan 
in vain without labor united at their back, so states- 
men must devise in vain and build in vain without la- 
bor's cooperation. 

The other point to be considered is that, the issue 
in this war being joined in a clear way between the 
gross aims of empire building and an altruistic im- 
pulse to defend the weak, and the victory in such a con- 
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flict being won by idealism, the world has received also 
the baptism of a new spirit about many things. The 
lesson of the supremacy of service above all other aims 
having been printed before us in blood and fire and 
made eloquent above so many graves is not to be lost. 
The net result, to estimate coldly of such matters, is 
ft gain so infinite that there can be no going back to all 
of the old darkness even if we cannot stay altogether in 
the new light. The atrocities in Belgium and Northern 
France, revealing of what men were capable under the 
goading of a debased ambition, were obscured by the 
infinite sacrifices of whole peoples holding fast to a 
faith. Belgium eclipsed Louvain and Herve; France, 
fighting on four years quivering with pain and bleeding 
at every pore, eclipsed all the horrors perpetrated at 
Senlis and Lille. 

Therefore, the hard, unyielding facts of the national 
war debt statements do but fit exactly into the mood 
of a sobered and exorcised world. We have less desire 
to waUow along the old ways of selfishness and, thanks 
to the debts, we are to have less opportunity. Wher- 
ever business for the Common Good supplants business 
for Private Profit the creed of selfishness is weakened 
to that extent and service is exalted above gain. To 
expect that in a year or a decade the old system shall 
be rooted out and the new be planted, watered and 
fruitful, is to expect the impossible. Yet be we thank- 
ful for the beginning of emancipation, whether this 
year it shall be great or little. The world has started 
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upon a recognition of fundamental truth; ibe rest is 
assured. 

From the social point of view, what we call business 
is nothing but a process of supplying mankind with 
mankind's needs. That one man shall make $80,- 
000,000 a year from the supplying of oil, advantages 
society nothing; what society needs is oil, not the vis- 
ion of one man's colossal heap of dollars. That huge 
fortunes should be made from railroads is of no help to 
society; what society needs is trai;isportation, not the 
gorgeous palaces of the railroswi manipulators. Under 
the old system now fading we have been supplied with 
oil and with transportation only by paying the tribute 
that has heaped the great fortunes and built the useless 
palaces. If now we see a reasonable prospect that we 
can have at least as good oil and at least as good trans- 
portation without paying these tributes, and if, there- 
fore, we see opening before us an industrial system that 
does not make paupers and billionaires, how great is 
the gain! 

Whether we like it or not, this is the change upon 
which the war has launched us. If there were nothing 
involved, but the labor problem, that alone would be 
enough to keep us from the old bondage. The war has 
wrought a great increase in wages; the increase in 
wages has greatly raised the standards of living. Those 
that have once accustomed themselves to a high stand-; 
ard of living will not patiently (in democratic coun- 
tries, certainly) accept a lower standard of living. It 
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is the fkcburcd jmrpose of some emplo jers in the United 
States and Great Britain to re-estahhsh the old wage 
scales. That would mean to re-estaUish also the old 
firing standards, and before that could be accomplished 
there would be civil war. We do not wish any civil 
war; we wish the war-time amity between employers 
and employed to continue. In plain view of the gath- 
ering clouds of Bolshevism not even the ben^ciaries 
of the old system should take any chances of provok- 
ing strife. Yet it is either one thing or the other ; at- 
tempt to return to the old wages and living standards 
or loyally to accept the new dispensation and make the 
best of it. 

Great will be the profits in other ways than those we 
have been considering. 

While the war was on, the government mobilized for 
war uses the labor of the country. The tremendous 
force thus created and put together should be used for 
productive purposes in peace. The National Employ- 
ment Service and the National War Labor Board 
proved in war to be of inestimaUe advantage ; they will 
be no less useful and efficient in times of peace. Unem- 
ployment is at any time a national menace. If demo- 
bilization of the troops proceeds without a system of 
government precautions, unemployment will be more 
than a menace; it wiU be a national disaster. With 
such a situation the government can deal easily ancl 
fruitfully; other agencies can deal with it not at all. 

The war leaves us with vast machines and factories 
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created to furnish war supplies. To throw these away 
would be mad extravagance. They should be con- 
verted to the supplying of our needs in peace times. 
The government can do this and the government alone. 

Because of the increased importance of labor, the 
war brought about an innovation by which labor was 
represented on every board or commission that had to 
deal with matters in which it was in any way interested. 
That a practice so reasonable and just should be 
stopped is inconceivable. Yet if it is not stopped but 
continued certainly conditions can hardly be imposed 
upon labor that labor is unwilling to accept. I am 
not sure that this certain fact has been sufficiently 
considered by those that blithesoxnely propose a return 
to the pre-war status, and I am not sure that even 
those impressed with its truth have considered how far 
its influence may go. 

Instead of dropping the principle of labor represen- 
tation we are likely to see it extended. The next im- 
provement is to have labor represented on the board 
of directors of every industrial corporation by which 
it is employed. It is of far greater importance to the 
enterprise than the capital that hitherto has had ex- 
clusive representation in such bodies. Time was when 
corporations that furnished the public with a necessary 
service were imagined to own the concern for them- 
selves alone and to be entitled to deal with it after their 
ple£U5ure. The awakening of the communal conscience 
has changed all that. Two id^as are slowly becoming 
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dominant about all these relations. One is that the 
community has rights in the organization that serves 
it, no matter what that organization may be, and the 
other is that labor is entitled to some share of any 
increased returns the enterprise may win. The first 
has come upon us more rapidly than the second, but 
is not more unassailably sound. "Pass prosperity 
around," was the significant motto of the Progressive 
Party of 1912. The party has disappeared but the 
feeling it evoked has remained and grown stronger. 
"Pass prosperity around.*' But certainly none of it 
in the long run will be passed to labor, if the present 
system is maintained unless labor has some represen- 
tation in the conduct of the enterprise; none will be 
and none can be. 

If this proposal seems to conservatism too violently 
revolutionary I beg leave to observe once more that 
labor is now in a very different position from any it 
has ever occupied before, that without upheavals and 
the strife abhorrent to all sane minds it can never be 
reduced to its former status, and that it is better to 
have workingmen on the board of directors of your 
favorite corporation than to have barricades in the 
streets or riot calls sounding in the police stations. 
By no possibility can democracy be construed now to 
mean merely the right to deposit in a ballot box cer- 
tain pieces of paper. It means industrial democracy 
no less than political democracy. A condition under 
which some men contribute money to an enterprise and 
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have then a share in its direction and other men con- 
tribute their labor, strength and health to the enter- 
prise and are but the dumb patient servitors of the 
others can never cohere with any notion of industrial 
democracy. It is as fundamentally unsound as the 
other condition, now lying by the side of it, that the 
man that puts money into an enterprise reaps all of its 
increased prosperity and the man that puts labor into 
it reaps none. Any person that has attended labor 
congresses in Europe in the last two or three years 
need not be told tha-t neither condition is to last long 
in this world. 

And if we come to weigh reasons about this thing, 
why, they are all on one side! The whole trend of 
modem development in industry is toward concentra- 
tion for greater efficiency, greater economy. But as 
enterprises combine \they steadily assume greater and 
more intimatie relations with the republic. Thirty years 
ago, when we had twenty-three street railroad com- 
panies in New York City, a strike on one of them was 
a trivial matter. To-day, when there is practically but 
the one transportation system in the whole metropolis, 
a strike becomes a huge public calamity in which seven 
million people are involved. When there were a thou- 
sand sources of milk supply for the city, a strike of 
milk drivers was hardly noticed in the press. Now 
that we have in effect but one source of the supply, a 
strike of milk drivers appals the community as would 
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a dread epidemic and sends the mortality rates to ter- 
rifying figures. 

We are therefore approaching a condition in which 
strikes will have to be guarded against as now we guard 
the public against cholera or smallpox. But if you 
deny the right of workingmen to strike, or if you limit 
it or curb it or restrict it, then there is no escape from 
the necessity that you shall give workingmen a share 
in the direction of the business that employs them. 
Otherwise you bring them down frankly and straitly to 
chattel slavery. 

While the war was on, the government, being thrust 
by emergencies into untried paths and the virtual con- 
trol of the labor situation, instituted a minimum wage 
for imskilled labor much higher than any previously 
known. Such a wage having thus the seal of govern- 
ment approval, to lower it and to abandon the prin- 
ciple involved will be extremely undesirable, let us say, 
particularly when the entire labor situation is to be 
beset with more difficulties than we have ever known or 
imagined. Yet without the government's continued su- 
pervision there will most certainly be attempts to re- 
duce this wage. For this reason, with many others at 
least as grave, the War Labor Board should be con- 
tinued as a permanent body, having the functions of 
a court of arbitration and mediation. Compulsory 
arbitration is, of course, for this country absolutely 
impossible and merely a wild-eyed dream, but industrial 
mediation through the offices of the government is 
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wholly feasible and good, and we should lose no more 
time in providing it. There are indications that we 
shall need it. 

Finally, it is clear that the men that served their 
country in its army at its time of need must continue 
to have its protecting care on their return to civil life 
and until they have found employment. To turn loose 
nearly 4,000,000 men to scramble for employment that 
most of them can secure only by ousting other persons 
from it would be for this country an inconceivable ad- 
venture in injustice, as dangerous as wrong. Those 
that have not considered much of this subject might 
begin by recalling that the 4,000,000 men thus to be 
abandoned have, like their British comrades in arms, 
the ballot in their hands and know how to use it. The 
very least that could be expected of them is that they 
would repay the government that should treat them so 
scurvily by turning it out, neck and crop. There will 
be work enough for all, of that we need not fear ; there 
always is work enough if work and workers can be effi- 
ciently connected, and there will be less chance now 
than ever for any real overplus of workers. The needs 
of the world after a four years* interruption of its nor- 
mal industries will be so tremendous that under logical 
conditions no man need be idle. But the imperative 
need of the situation that will arise will be regulation 
and distribution, and there is no agency on earth that 
can supply this need but government. Left to the 
exigencies of dividends and joint stock employers there 
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will be nothing but chaos and the lively chance of 
anarchy. There is no time now to discuss the philo- 
sophical unwisdom of interfering with the rights of 
employers to buy labor where they can find the cheap- 
est. Even the comfortable gentlemen most sensitive 
about government intervention would probably prefer 
it to the risk of ornamenting lamp posts. 

In the next place the question of wages is all inter- 
locked with the question of the prices of life neces- 
saries. Labor might conceivably accept a ten i>er 
cent, reduction in wages if it were accompanied or pre- 
ceded by a ten per cent, reduction in all standard ex- 
penditures. But assume that this matter could be left 
to take care of itself as self-interest and dividends 
might dictate, and no one need be told that a ten per 
cent, reduction simultaneously made in prices and rents 
is merely impossible ; it could never be. The war showed 
us and exemplified before us a way by which prices 
can always be limited. It was a work not half so im- 
portant in war time as it is likely to be in peace time. 
There is, in fact, no other way suggested by which the 
grave emergencies upon us can be met except that the 
government should supervise both wages and prices. 
It can then adjust one to the other and avoid the wrath 
to come. And as to rents, the American government 
in regard to the District of Columbia and the French 
government in regard to the whole of France have 
found that work practicable and wise. It will be still 
wiser when demobilization is well under way. 
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AIsO) the government found it well in war time to 
insure the lives of its soldiers and to that end instituted 
with great success the greatest system of government 
insurance that has ever been known. But the life of a 
citizen on the battlefield is not more important to his 
family or to his country than the life of a citizen in 
work shop or mill. More men are killed every year in 
American industry than were killed in the American 
army in the great war. Industrial insurance is a most 
important contribution to the contentment and welfare 
of the worker; the experiences of Germany, New Zea- 
land, Australia and every other country that has tried 
it are invariable testimony to that effect. By choice 
or compulsion, in this new world upon which we are 
entering, the contentment and welfare of the worker 
are to be the vivid concern of the statesman, and as 
between the two choice would seem much the more at- 
tractive. 

Similarly, we may be sure that the new day brings 
with it a long needed reform in our methods of educa- 
tion. What public school system we possess shone forth 
in the great war with light enough to reveal the need 
for more. The old industrial conditions under which 
the majority of children that received any schooling 
had no more than a glimpse of knowledge and were 
whirled away to wage earning will doubtless be aban- 
doned. Great Britain has recognized this great ad- 
vance and prepared, in the most radical educational 
law ever passed, to make amends, however tardy, for 
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her long and cruel neglect of her children. It is ex- 
traordinary, when we come to reflect upon the fact, 
that we have no cabinet representative of educatic^i, 
the most important concern of the state. It is also 
extraordinary that even the states that have done most 
for their schools allow compulsory school attendance 
to cease at fourteen years. Most extraordinary of all 
are the revelations that the war made as to the extent 
of illiteracy in this land. No American can ever con- 
template some of these figures without . inexpressible 
shame. Ah yes ! in the South you mean, says Mr. Easy- 
man reading of this. No, not alone in the South; in 
great, prosperous Eastern states, acclaimed as our 
most progressive. It appears that under the barbarous 
conditions forced by factory development, as it used 
to be, we were producing a breed of children physically 
defective and utterly unschooled. The general adop- 
tion of business for the Common Good in place of 
business for Private Profits would remedy this difficulty 
by relieving the pressure for intensified factory pro-, 
duction. Meanwhile we may rejoice that in the larger 
view of labor and its relations to society that has 
come upon us we shall probably see in this country as 
radical school reforms as have already been adopted 
for Great Britain. Perhaps not adopted so quickly and 
easily, for labor here is not yet so articulate, although 
it appears now likely to find its voice. 

While the war was on the government found the 
national control of fuel supplies to be vitally impor- 
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tant and thereupon established it. Coal, as we have 
before observed, is vitally important in warfare; no 
coal, no war. But it is also vitally important in peace. 
Hitherto in the United States a very great part of our 
coal has been supplied to us by corporations that 
gather a superfluous tribute whereby they pay divi- 
dends on stocks and interest on bonds that represent 
no investment. This system has had some very instruc- 
tive results. The men engaged in mining the coal have 
made repeated demands for a larger share of the prod- 
uct of their toil. These demands have been won only 
with strikes or the threat of strikes. Each advance in 
wages has been followed by a corresponding (or larger) 
increase in the price of coal. This has produced in 
sequence an increase in the cost of living, since coal 
enters into the production or distribution of practically 
everything we consume. The increase in the cost of 
living has left the miner no better off relatively than 
he was before. Whereupon, having no other recourse, 
he has demanded another increase of wages with a repe- 
tition of the former result, in the evils of which the 
whole community has shared. 

The root of this intolerable condition is in the cap- 
italization of thq mines (or of the railroads that own 
the mines). To them a certain margin between ex- 
penditures and receipts is absolutely necessary to pay 
the dividends on stocks and interest on bonds that rep- 
resent no investment. The plainly indicated remedy 
is for the government to continue its control of prices. 
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If the coal companies find they cannot, under controlled 
prices, pay the prevailing wages and likewise pay divi- 
dends on stock and interest on bonds that represent 
no investment, the answer is simple. The community 
has no possible advantage from those dividends; its 
sole concern is in a coal supply. If the companies can- 
not furnish that supply the government most assuredly 
can. Other governments have in the like conditions 
adopted this policy and. found it to be most excellent. 
We should rejoice that in the new conception of com- 
munal interests and communal obligations now opening 
upon us no vital supply like that of artificial heat is 
likely to be left for long to the chances of uncontrolled 
Private Profits. 

And again, the life blood of the nation's business 
is its money supply. While the war was on the govern- 
ment took over the practical control of the country's 
banking and financing machinery. In so doing it strode 
calmly over what had always been regarded as an in- 
alienable privilege of capital — the privilege to issue 
new securities and manipulate the old. The result was 
that while a favorite instrument for the quick and easy 
making of individual fortunes was laid low, the nation 
underwent a notable improvement in financial health. 
But financial health is as desirable in peace as in war, 
and this, at all times, is plainly the way to secure it. 

Whether we like this or dislike it is once more imma- 
terial. Forces infinitely stronger than our tastes are 
at work to make decision. On November 21, ten days 
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after the signing of the armistice, the Treasury De- 
partment announced that it would continue the board 
of control over the issues of securities. We may be 
sure it would have been glad to give up that work if it 
could. Old ineluctable Fatum — shall we assault with 
bare hands andToud complaints those wedges of brass? 
The government can now no more withdraw from the 
banking business than it can close the treasury and 
rent the building for a museum. No matter how much 
the eminent authorities may b^dle and object, there 
are no backward ways about this. The Federal Re- 
serve bank, in spite of anxious supervision and restric- 
tion, is becoming too important a factor in the com- 
merce of the nation. Nothing is more clearly indicated 
than that it is to be extended. Allowing Americans to 
be among the most conservative of all peoples, never- 
theless they can see a church by daylight. If tlie Fed- 
eral Reserve bank can so well supply a part of our 
banking needs why can it not supply the rest of them ? 
This is a question too obvious to be sidestepped. It is, 
in fact, almost as obvious as the nest of evils that have 
come upon the nation through the private control of 
its public money supply. 

Meanwhile, the government, through the Liberty 
Loan bond issues, has become the debtor to more than 
20,000,000 Americans, very few of whom ever before 
had any financial relations with it. If the government 
can borrow money of its citizens no law of God or man 
would seem to forbid its citizens to borrow money of 
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the gOTemmeni, and no other reason why the arrange- 
ment should not be reciprocal has erer been disclosed. 
In the case of its citizens engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits it is e¥en now reciprocaL Why 
a man that produces turnips should be aUe to 
borrow money of his goyemment and a man that dis- 
tributes turnips should be denied that pririlege is only 
another mystery before which finite mind must halt 
appaUed. It will not halt long. It is possible now 
and then to put upon American mind a considerable 
Tariety of shams but not for a considerable time a sham 
that can be kicked full of holes. 

With other revelations of the war came a fair g^limpse 
of the American faculty for organization, a gift where- 
in by comparison this nation seemed to be particularly 
favored. The achieyement went so smoothly we are 
apt to forget the difficulties it had to fight down inch 
by inch. We even forget that we began with nothing. 
No great nation ever had a poorer equipment with 
which to go to war. Comparatiyely speaking, we had 
but a ghost of a nayy, we had no army at all, we had 
no guns, no tools of war, no tools with which to make 
such tools. Of the whole vast, complicated, interlocked 
enginery whereby in modem warfare armies are 
equipped and maintained we were almost as innocent 
as Siam. To give but one illustration and that noC 
generally known, when von Mackensen invaded Serbia, 
in the fall of 1915, he took with him more field artil- 
lery than the United States, with aU the facilities then 
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at its command, could have manufactured in seven 
years. 

Twelve months after the declaration of war the 
United States had erected a vast and perfectly work- 
ing war machine, had remade two ports in France, had 
erected there miles of wharves, warehouses and fac- 
tories, built railroads, organized transportation and 
co mmiss ariat, and was sending to the battlefront and 
supporting there great numbers of trained and equipped 
soldiers. Three months later it had reached the un- 
equalled achievement of transporting 300,000 soldiers 
a month across 3,500 miles of sea and munitions and 
supplies for an army of more than 1,000,000. 

What made all these results possible except a very 
high power of the gift of organization? Here was 
demonstrated capacity; here was a supreme test of 
the ability to create, to plan, to perform, and all atten- 
tive men were astonished at the outcome. Yet it would 
be poor business for us if from this chapter of our 
story we should gain nothing but a new subject for 
national boasting. Peace hath its emergencies and 
problems no less than war, and if there is any divina- 
tion of the American mind one can safely say itTias 
learned that fact. National organization solved the 
problems of war and will solve the problems of peace; 
even those as difficult as child labor, poverty and 
slums, illiteracy and epidemics, superfluity and starva- 
tion. At a signal from abroad of danger to democracy 
the country rose in a spirit of splendid enthusiasm to 
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tHe rescue. The same country will not allow democ- 
racy to be overwhelmed from within, — ^less than ever 
now, assuredly, when the way by which democracy may 
be preserved and extended has been so plainly opened 
and all the forces of evolution are behind us to push us 
up that road. 

We have learned that at times of great national 
crisis prejudices and traditions become less than dead 
leaves that the wind scatters. One such crisis will be 
upon us with demobilization when we shall have at the 
same time employment to find for so many millions of 
men and a demand for our food products probably be- 
yond our capacity to supply. We have 260,000,000 
acres of unoccupied land that can be made ready for 
tillage and thereby absorb a large part of the released 
man power and at the same time help greatly to feed 
the starving world. But such land will not be put to 
use without government organization. If soldiers are 
to go upoi^ it, as they should, the government must as- 
sist them. If for their machinery, seed and capital we 
leave them at the mercy of private enterprise we had 
better withhold our invitation for it would be but a 
salt and irritating jest. 

A great impulse to closer human relationship, a 
movement beautiful and inspiring although so little is 
said about it, an impulse to closer coordination and 
fellowship among so many hurt minds has swept over 
Europe as one of the sobering lessons of the war and 
will not be lost here. We shall probably have in the 
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United States, also, a development of the co-operative 
idea that has been of such noble benefit in other conn- 
tries. We have been slow heretofore to make use of 
this, one of the greatest boons to men, largely because 
we were in a period of growth and easy expansion and 
there was nothing to cause us to think of more econom- 
ical methods. Yet in even our least heedful period we 
developed one of the greatest and most successful co- 
operative enterprises in the world, the union of the 
orange growers of California, and thereby proved for 
such things an abundant capacity notwithstanding that 
we had never put it to work. Every one that knows 
what co-operation has done for Ireland, Italy and 
France, to mention but three instances, is impatient 
to see here the broad beginnings of the same good de- 
vice. But co-operation again, to do its best, must have 
the recognition and support of the government. A 
small addition to the Rural Credits act would enable 
co-operative societies to take advantage of the encour- 
agement it holds out to farmers, and a little tax on 
unoccupied lands would produce the capital that could 
be thus employed. 

Aside from the competitive system there is no good 
reason why men should dwell on this earth in a constant 
state of hatred, distrust and clawing at one another. 
There is no evidence that the Creator intended them to 
go through life, each with dagger in hand against his 
fellow. In the days of the jungle, when foreheads were 
an inch high and game was scarce, there might be some 
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excuse for one tribe that ground its stone hatchets and 
drove out another, but there is none now beyond the 
hatreiis that competition breeds. We know that there 
is enough for all. The fruits of the earth are sufficient 
for the children of the earth. Racial antagonisms, 
(likewise a jungle inheritance) are dying out or have 
vanished. Nothing is left to quarrel about except the 
conflicting ambitions bred and fostered by competition. 
The antidote to this greatest of all curses ever laid 
upon the race is co-operation. Competition drives men 
asunder; co-operation brings them together. Competi- 
tion makes rivalries and co-operation makes friendships. 
Competition breeds hatred and co-operation breeds love. 
Love, for nations and for individuals, is a vastly bet- 
ter investment than hate. Whatever the world does 
to further love is so much gained against a recurrence 
of this horror. The war has cost $200,000,000,000 
and 8,000,000 lives. That is enough tribute for hatred 
to take, yes, to the end of the world. We have made 
full trial of the system that thus splashes the lands with 
blood. Enough we have had of 

Soriow in all lands, 
Draining of eyelids, wringing of drenched liands, 
Sigliing of hearts and filling up of graves. 

These be the fruits of hatred, which is the soul of 
competition. Let us make trial now of love, giving 
thanks for the vast changes going on about us that 
open the door upon the new experiment. 
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It is not to be denied that these developments, put 
by the side of our old ways, seem of the order of a 
startling revolution, but Change and Progress are 
deities that have never been affrighted, of that word. 
If we were not willing to have all our old conditions 
plowed up we should not have allowed a world war. 
The fit time for wailing over the doings of such a con- 
vulsion is before they begin, not after they are finished. 
The guns battering down the forts of Li^ge were bat- 
tering no less at the foundations of the established so- 
cial order and it went down with the forts, although 
no one could then see its ruins for the dust clouds of 
the war. Glory be to God, the old day has passed 
and the new is at hand. Just at the right moment the 
promise comes, for the moral forces that arose to pre- 
vent the triumph of might over right abroad are now 
available to perfect at home new methods by which 
some of the bitter injustice of our industrial system 
may be set straight and the democracy of opportunity 
be vindicated in the world of industry as political de- 
mocracy has been vindicated in the world of nations. 
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CHAPTER Xra 
THE OLD DBEAMS AND THE NETT^ BEALITIES 

Cool-minded leaders in Germany, men of reflection, 
if such there were, must have seen from the beginning 
that the Grerman vision of world empire had a gaping 
defect. Never could it be achieved without a terrific 
struggle, of which the outcome could not be certain, 
since so many strong nations would surely be drawn 
into it. For all of Grermany's vast preparations and 
unequalled miUtary machine this must have been plain, 
and notwithstanding, too, that the theory of German 
supremacy was no more than the logical ultimate of the 
theory of competition, endorsed and practiced of 
all nations, including those that should now declare 
against it. 

But what was much more important, whether or not 
any leader ever dreamed of it, was that as a program 
the length and breadth and height and depth of the 
German imperialistic theory stood upon a conception 
of human life utterly and grossly material. The thun- 
dering military articulations, the colonial conquests, 
the hot-house commercial expansion, the jingling ac- 
couterments, the bedizened royalties, the monuments of 
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glory, the terrors of the Sieg AUee, the apotheosis of 
historic thieves and murderers, the tone of society and 
of literature, aU registered separate denials of any 
aim above the braining of an enemy and the spoiling 
of his goods. I do not know that in itself the Grerman 
aggression was any more material than the Allied 
defense, except that to strive to prevent a wrong is 
high than to strive to perpetrate it. But what I 
mean is that the whole scope and view of the civiliza- 
tion that Germany believed in, inspired and led were 
strictly material; material was that civilization's im- 
pulse, material were its rewards. Let us win more 
territory that we may swell our commerce ; let us swell 
our commerce that we may increase our incomes; let 
us increase our incomes that we may feed on daintier 
dishes, live in four-storied houses instead of two-storied 
houses, have ten servants that we do not need instead 
of five, keep two carriages instead of one, wallow in 
the wealth we cannot possibly use or consume, clutching 
with a fatter hand to a fatter breast larger and 
greasier rolls of bank notes. Let us add to the do- 
minions, power and prestige of the Fatherland that 
when we go abroad among men of other tribes we shall 
be able to swell our chests above them and exact 
homage due to our superiority with whatsoever envy 
also it may be bestowed. 

This is the corollary of the vanished Earthly Para- 
dise of the South Pacific and the scorings of Dr. Pe- 
ters's whip on African backs. It was for this that the 
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straight limbed young men of the Pelew islands dropped 
in the phosphate mines of Angaur and the old chief, 
dragged himself about on his broken knee; that the 
Uack flag flew again among the islands and stopped 
the laughter of what had been the happiest people 
in the world. The tears of those that sat by the 
roadside in New Britain were translatable into dia- 
monds on the bosoms of the well-fed ladies that danced 
by the side of the Thiergarten. Phosphate companies 
and copra firms and steamship corporations viewed 
with content their mounting profits and Germany gave 
not a hang how they were gathered so long as they 
were plentiful and regular while she too danced the 
mad galop of material obsession, as obese as Rome's 
when Rome was staggering, drunk with the same deadly 
and Circean vintage. 

Yet all the time, the plain, simple, practical truth 
was and is that the life of man is not material but 
spiritual and that the objects Germany sought with 
all this mad avidity were objects not worth having. 

If this were sometime a paradox, assuredly now 
the time gives it proof. We can easily go back to 
days when practical, worjcaday men were not supposed 
to give any serious heed to suggestions of the spiritual 
life or the spiritual power, all such things being be- 
lieved to belong to a dreamy and ludicrous fanaticism. 
Practical men are now beginning to see that what 
used to be called dreams are the realities and it is the 
other idea of existence that is fantastic and absurd. No 
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pale-mouthed prophet, dreaming had, ever a vision more 
illusory than the belief that a man is so many pounds 
and ounces of fat and muscle, tissue and water, that 
his life consists of the sensations of these pounds and 
ounces, or that he has fulfilled his destiny when he 
has put food into his stomach. Yet the philosophy 
of Germany's advance had this basis and no other; 
even after all has been said about the German universi- 
ties and Grerman science, about the land that produced 
Goethe and Beethoven, Lessing and Schubert, this was 
the basis of Germany's forward lunges and of the civil- 
ization she would have fostered if she had won. 

But if mankind has anything demonstrable to show 
as the fruit of experience it is that aggrandizement is 
the deadly foe of the spiritual perception in which alone 
is to be found any object worth pursuing or any reward 
worth having. The extent of a man's aggrandizement 
is usually the measure of the induration of his soul ; as 
a rule, by so much as he has gained in material posses- 
sions he has lost in spirit, and from all our wanderings 
we come back, and must come back, to the same old 
anchorage that only the spiritual counts or is of any 
value. But the life of a nation, after all, can it be 
looked at as different from the life of a man, since the 
nation is only an aggregation of men? Neither man 
nor nation can have any free gift of life to hold in fee 
simple, to squander at will, to waste and wallow in; 
neither man nor nation can escape the eternal law of 
responsibility. If it is inconceivable that the life of a 
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man was bestowed upon him for no reasons in a divine 
economy it is just as inconceivable that nations exist 
to their own glory ; and if the divinity of man is undis- 
coverable after three score years spent in grabbing 
dollars the just purpose is as far away in a tiation that 
can show nothing but a collection of islands. 

In the most practical sense, as an axiom of life as 
cold as the multiplication table, mankind learns that 
the only real happiness on this earth is spiritual and 
intellectual, that in the pursuit of the material there is 
literally nothing but ashes and bitterness, vacuity and 
sorrow. "What shall it profit a man?*' "What shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul?" It is the crown- 
ing curse of the competitive system, wrought of so 
many curses and so black, that in both its beneficiaries 
and its victims it blinds the spiritual vision, chills the 
spiritual sense, strangles the spiritual life. Frenzied 
charity hedging a life wasted in frenzied finance ob- 
scures this truth not at all to the judicious observer. 
Libraries and hospitals are good, but they do not bring 
back lost days ; we might as well think that the churches 
with which repentant pirates spotted western England 
in the seventeenth century were a valid excuse for 
piracy or brought back the victims that had walked the 
pirate's plank into the sea. 

Against the overwhelming sense of vital waste that 
goes with all this the mind recoils. To spend the term 
of life in piling one dollar upon another, to snatch 
dollars from the fingers of one's fellows, to scheme and 
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plot and maneuver that we may wrench substance from 
those that need it and add it upon those that need it 
not, to twist and wriggle and grasp, to go through life 
always closing eyes and ears to the horrors of the exist- 
ing system, hardening the heart, refusing to listen to 
the outcries of its victims, lying always to oneself that 
they do not exist when they are patent before our eyes,, 
feasting in the midst of want, throwing up ramparts 
of caste to get behind in a possible day of trouble, mak- 
ing our fortunes the god of our idolatry and our busi- 
ness its religion, all this is but sorry employment for 
the aspiring human soul. And it is quite useless to 
think that we can go on sweeping up the products of 
other men's toil and then set everything straight by 
giving tithes of all we possess. Among the men that 
the Bolshevists of Petrograd shot down or hanged to 
the municipal lamp posts do you not suppose there was 
many a good man that gave tithes all his life and con- 
sidered the poor? It i^ not in any such way that a 
fundamental injustice will be set right nor the inevi- 
table results of it nullified. The constant plea of the 
Bolshevists was that they but returned in kind the 
injustice that had been visited upon them; that the 
well-fed and prosperous had in their day of power 
killed men in mines and factories, worn down the work- 
ers' lives with drudgery and privation, sold the work- 
ers' daughters into shame. Now the time had come full 
circle, those that had been the powerless were now 
clothed with all power, those that had been the power-^ 
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f ul were helpless in their turn, and they should taste of 
the bitterness they had fed so plentifully to others. 

It is too chancy: it is too profitless. Lay aside, if 
you willy my masters, all these possibilities of trium- 
phant Bolshevism, the threat of wjiich so reasonably dis- 
turbs us, and still the sum of such living seems to be 
not worth a moment's striving for. Takie all these 
piled up testimonies, exactly agreeing with all observa- 
tion, and the conclusion of them no man may escape. 
The thing does not pay ; it is not sound investment; the 
cost is too great, the charges are too heavy. ^Retro- 
spect waits upon yeans ; in the end it comes and lays an 
iron hand upon us and nothing can turn it aside. We 
may build our palaces with what ingenuity we please 
and wall them around with many pleasant devices and 
this gray specter nevertheless comes in and sits there 
in judgment at the foot of the bed or across the table. 
You will not shut out that guest nor get rid of him, 
do what you please, and the pictures he will unroll you 
will look at, and neither churches nor libraries will hide 
them. And by all accounts if you see in them nothing 
but the story of a Kfe spent in senseless accumulations, 
piling up dollars as a witless man might pile up a mil- 
lion vests or a million collar buttons, the end of that 
life is painful to see and gall and wormwood to taste. 

Or on the other side, take the slum regions of a man- 
ufacturing city, and these vast areas of dismal tene- 
ments and stinking alleys, they are sinister monuments 
to a Christian civilization, are they not? And the jKxp- 
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Illations condemned to live in these crowded, unwhole- 
some, dark and repulsive hives, they are no very ex- 
hilarating testimonials to our wisdom and foresight, 
are they? Put out of our minds as sternly as we may 
the thought that if God is our Father these must be our 
brethren and sisters, and still their lot must be our 
direct moral concern. It is the system that forces 
them into this degradation and gives us our agreeable 
mansions, but if we will close our eyes to all else the 
peril of the arrangement is too imminent for us that 
are well-fed and comfortable under this dispensation. 
For instance, shall we suggest — epidemics? In the 
slum regions of Philadelphia in the fall of 1918, the 
wretched inhabitants were dying of influenza more rap- 
idly than cofiins could be provided for them. What 
should we care? We do not have to live in that ter- 
rible region. Yes, but out of those filthy streets and 
festering by-ways disease stalked through the city. It 
was no respecter of persons ; in total violations of the 
rules of society, it cared no more for a millionaire than 
for a hod-carrier. The palaces of the rich were most 
cunningly protected against burglars and sneak- 
thieves; there were no locks nor watchmen that could 
keep out that intruder. Easy it had been to overlook 
the habitations of the lowly in apportioning the city 
expenditures ; these inferior persons, mostly foreigners, 
being used to nothing better, why bother to clean their 
streets or heed their sanitation? We will expend the 
public funds upon the residential streets. Poor per- 
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sons and the lower orders never live in residential 
streets. They do not, in fact, reside; they only live. 
Hence, let the dust lie in windrows in their quarter and 
if they dwell in filth and overcrowding, surely it is their 
own affair. We are not called upon to interfere in the 
habits of such persons, I think. 

And then out of the festering alleys and rotten tene- 
ments was bred a power that reached from the streets 
where people live into the streets where people reside 
and exacted thence a terrible tribute ; not money, but 
lives. No respecter of persons is this fiend; he will 
strike down the daughter of a millionaire as readily as 
the daughter of a hod-carrier. 

Plain it is that this system does not pay; its risks 
and penalties are too great, its rewards too despic able. 
Now, more than ever before in man's history, these 
facts stand apparent to all eyes. We have lately come 
through the greatest crisis the Republic has ever 
known. The democracy that is its life and breath and 
being was threatened with annihilation, here and every- 
where else. When once it was made aware of the peril 
that threatened it this nation stood forth and sum- 
moned all its strength in democracy's defense. And 
then appeared amazing and shocking facts concerning 
the extent to which the tenement and the slum, over- 
crowding and underfeeding, had gone to undermine the 
physical strength of the country. We saw with just 
pride these magnificent young fellows that wore the 
uniform march to the ships that were to take them to 
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the fighting line. We did not see the other young men, 
differently reared, that had been rejected because they 
lacked the stature and substance of men. Here was 
no occasion for pride, but only for alarm and sober 
meditation. Not least of all we should think of the 
fact that the extent of the deterioration is in propor- 
tion to the extent to which the system has been carried. 
In England, for instance, the system has gone farther, 
the results are visibly worse. How much worse all 
persons know well enough that in this late passed war 
stood in a London street and saw going by the files of 
enforced recruits from the East End or from any man- 
ufacturing center. It is the prayer of all good men 
that this may be the last war. If it shall not be, and 
if for another generation the process of slum decay 
shall continue, we should understand clearly that the 
countries that still tolerate the slum wiU have no man 
power to defend them. In that day, guns, arsenals, 
forts, submarines, battleships will be worth nothing to 
us if we allow the physical stamina of the masses to be 
farther undermined. 

Democracy we speak of with fervent and sincere 
devotion, and do well, for it is worth all the fervor 
we can express and more. But the democracy we bat- 
tle to make safe can never be made to square with 
conditions under which only a small percentage of the 
population has ever a chance to know life in the true 
meaning of the word, one elenient being engaged in a 
bitter, blinding struggle for daily bread and another 
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in a sordid effort to outwit other men and take from 
them aTcK^roportionate share of the fruits of the 
earth. To-day, let us say, two children are bom, one 
in the tenements, one in the residential region. The 
tenement child's earliest and abiding impressions will 
be of dirt and ugliness, squalor and misery. Until he 
is fourteen years old he may go to an overcrowded 
public school where an overworked teacher will give him 
some smatterings of rudimentary knowledge. After 
that, with mind unformed- and untutored, he enters upon 
the drudging, monotonous and soul-deadening toil that 
will be his lot all his days. Tell me, masters, exactly 
what chance has he to know the spiritual essential of 
life.? Day after day the same round of soul-deadening 
toil that he gives in exchange for existence, and at night 
body and mind too wearied to sense anything but the 
animal craving for rest. 

But for the residential boy, the fitting school, the 
university, travel, leisure, observation, bring all good 
gifts. The time has gone by to point out that this 
inequality is merely unjust. It is also full of peril to 
the Republic and to that democracy we profess. Eight 
per cent, of the men enlisted in the United States army 
in the great war were illiterate. The percentage of 
illiteracy in the rejected was still larger. Why fool 
ourselves about this? Let it go on another generation 
or so and we shall have our house about our ears, for 
all our magnificent tradition of democracy. 

It wiU not do to say, as so often we can hear men 
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saying, that education spoils workmen and that to pre- 
serve a ready and willing working element in our pop- 
ulation we must not raise the limit of school years for 
the masses. The Republic is to be defended and devel- 
oped by intelligence, not by ignorance. Monarchy may 
be preserved with armies of illiterates, but never democ- 
racy. In a democracy there is, and can be, no wisdom 
but collective wisdom. To limit education in a democ- 
racy therefore is the most consummate folly. If we are 
going to walk upon that path we might as well have 
allowed autocracy to win in this war; it or anarchy will 
win in the end. 

And all this time that truth remains and persists, 
and we shall not escape from it, that the life of man 
is not material but spiritual, and how can a man whose 
mind is atrophied with monotonous toil and poisoned 
with the ugly sights around him know a moment of the 
spiritual life.? The substance of spirit is beauty. 
Beauty? O huge sardonic jest to so much as mention 
the word in Essex street ! The soul of an angel entering 
this Jliideous region would come out hardened and 
blotched and blind. Beauty! and the world is full of 
it and what know these tenements of the matter? That 
tenement boy whose fortunes we were following a mo- 
ment ago, he tramples through his allotted span from 
silence to silence and never sees even the sunset. Day 
after day it spreads its inexhaustible scrolls out there 
over the Orange Mountains and he never suspects it. 
Here iis a world alive with beauty and music, form and 
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colour, and he has never a suggestion of it. The flowers 
he knows are those on the girls' hats in Division Street ; 
the music he knows is the splutter of the drill he oper- 
ates all day and the hand organ that at night through 
his street plays "Silver Threads Among the Gold" or 
(suggestively) "Where Do We Go from Here?" 

Beauty, love, kindness, the exaltation of the soul, 
the deep draught of the knowledge of the divine love- 
liness of the world about us, the songs of the seasons, 
the clouds and trees and waters and stars, the under- 
standing of the goodness of Good, its persistence and 
power, the inexhaustible poetries of all things that 
grow, why should these possessions, that were so plainly 
intended for all, be limited/to only the few of God's 
children that now have the time to look up at the sky 
or contemplate the life of a flower? To say that it is 
so is no saying that it ought to be so and to say that 
because it is so God intended it to be so is a foolish com- 
mentary. Men used to say that about African slavery, 
about a franchise restricted to wealthy landowners, 
about snakes and smallpox, about feudalism, about 
every evil condition that has ever existed in this world, 
and a certain percentage of the population has always 
been impressed with the doctrine and always will be, 
making by some hocus pocus. Infinite Good the partner 
and abettor of Infinite 111. Yet in due time the HI has 
vanished, the Good remains. So will it be always; so 
will it I be even with an 111 so buttressed around and en- 
trenched as social inequality. 
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Because, who looking over the records of man's in- 
variable experience can have any doubts concerning 
this always persisting and always triumphing power 
of Good? It is to be assumed that if there is any one 
thing about which a man's intellectual processes are 
strictly his own affair it is his view of the Deity and of 
his relations thereto. Of these every man is his own 
judge and the generalizations of others about it are, 
and ought to be, jgyjgtent. Nevertheless, and not to 
trespass upon the walled off precincts of the individual 
mind, we can very safely say that the world's ideas 
about God are undergoing a great change, greatly 
hastened by this war. The old conception of God as a 
stern and inflexible judge sitting above the world and 
ordering minutely everything that happens or seems 
to happen in it belonged to a primitive age and could 
not well survive a holocaust like this. That God, who 
is infinite Good, either^ordered or could tolerate such 
horrors as hour by hour blackened Northern Europe 
was an impossible concept. In some form or other 
the dilemma of St. Augustine presented itself to every 
thinking mind. If God saw all these dreadful things 
and was not moved to stop them he was not good, and 
if he saw them and was not able to stop them he was 
not God. To reconcile the torture that millions en- 
dured in this war with the orders of an infinitely benevo- 
lent Providence was impossible. 

From such an absurdity men found refuge sufficient 
in the better conception of God the author of infinite 
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Good, ordering Good alone and knowing nothing but 
Grood, and of man as the sole author of eviL *^Thou 
art of purer eyes than to behold evil." There seems 
to be slowly coming over us a common belief that God 
is the perfect ruler of the perfect, spiritual world and 
that evil belongs only to the material world, wherein 
men that believe in evil do it on their own volition and 
not on any orders from Infinite Good. 

But if this is so it knocks away the last pillar of 
defense for the slum and social inequality. We used 
to say (may we be forgiven for such rubbish) that God 
oridered a certain number of his children to enjoy the 
good things of this, his earth and the vast majority to 
serve and produce for the others, his favorites. It 
can be no more true than that he sent kings into the 
world booted and spurred to ride the rest. We 
have abolished one of these prodigious blasphemies, let 
us abolish the other. We used to say that it was God's 
will that this man should dwell in a mansion and that 
in a tenement; that he made one with a superior tex- 
ture of brain, indicating life to be led in a mansion, 
and that with an inferior texture, indicating life to be 
led in a tenement. The i?calpel and the post mortem 
have disposed impartially of^lihis. If, then, it is not 
God^s will that great masses of people should suffer, 
why continue to tolerate remediable suffering? And if 
God is the eternal principle of Infinite Good, he cannot 
possibly be Good for only a limited number of his 
children. 
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Infinite Good did not make the world beautiful for 
only one-half of one per cent, to see the beauties of it. 
Infinite Good did not bestow upon men the capacity 
to feel harmony, the reflection of Himself^ and then 
limit harmony to an inconsiderable fraction of earth's 
population. 

And so the crowning grandeur of this war, surpass* 
ing even the magnificence of the fall of autocracy, the 
death of militarism, the dawn of democracy in lands al- 
ways^ strange to it, the release of subject populations, 
the new day of political freedom, above even these won- 
drous blessings that make the times so incomparably 
glorious, is the promise that the industrial system that 
has cursed mankind and blighted so many millions of 
lives is passing with the~^otHer anomalies of the dead 
old Night. And it will pass in the veryTjest way. For 
years those of us that never acquiesced in it believed 
that it would pass in struggle and conflict, not of force 
against force, but tibrough generations of weary agita- 
tion, division, attack and counter-attack, bickerings, 
denunciations and strife. We even thought we could 
assist the passing by ingenuously calling the benefici- 
aries of the system by hard names. We may observe 
now that it is passing in no such way but as the result 
of gigantic evolutionary forces loosed by the war. Piti- 
ful by cpmparison with these forces seems all the agita- 
tion of all men in all lands! Hereafter men will say 
that the time came around for the old system to go and 
it fluttered its black wings and took its beak from the 
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heart of man and disappeared. Not all at once; we 
need not expect that miracle, either at the shrill yelling 
of the soap boxing reformer or the first appearance 
of the gigantic forces, but the process has begun and 
it would not be in nature if they could be stopped. In 
industry after industry business for the Common Grood 
has begun to be substituted for business for Private 
Gain, not because of wishes or arguments but because 
of conditions that decree and will have no gainsaying. 
Revolutions do not go backward. Wherever to-day the 
government, under the compulsion of the debt charges 
or any other, takes over the supply of one common 
necessity previously controlled for private gain, it has 
reduced by so much the power of the system to degrade 
and destroy. The to-morrow on which it will take over 
two instead of one is not far distant. Will this con- 
stitute the ultimate of man and the day of universal 
freedom, political and spiritual? No, but it will con- 
stitute the necessary first step and with it all men's 
hearts will be lightened. 

The war revealed many men that had been called 
beneficiaries of the system to be ready to sacrifice for 
the life of the Republic all the system had bestowed 
upon them. There was not, we found out then, the 
impassable gulf we had imagined between them and 
other men; they were capable of being moved by the 
same feelings that touched the rest of us ; after all they 
felt with other Americans the ideals of the nation and 
the dangers that beset these ideals. The lesson of those 
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days of fine exaltation ought not to be lost upon us. 
The men that were ready to sacrifice for the life of 
the Republic when it was assailed from without would 
be ready to sacrifice equally if they saw the Republic 
assailed from within. It is assailed from within, O you 
that feed fat upon this system ! By no other possible 
way can it be preserved except by the surrender of the 
uneven machinery that makes you rich and millions 
poor. You that for America offered your lives will 
ofi^er the privileges that at such monstrous cost to you 
and all others pour upon you a senseless tide of the 
wealth you do not need and cannot consume. Other- 
wise the title of American that has now become the 
proudest in the world will not be for you. 

Because, America — that does not mean^ now some 
marks on a map nor a place where the powerful and 
the fortunate may exploit the weak and unfortunate — 
America is become to all the world an idea. It is the 
rights of the weak, the infinite generosity of the strong, 
the love of justice, the passion for equality, the sweep- 
ing away of all barriers between the hearts of men, 
the supremacy of kindness, the practical acceptance of 
the creed of love. Not otherwise should America have 
stepped into this war, not otherwise could it have un- 
dertaken the task to heal the world's hurts and feed 
its starving. Love, infinitely stronger than any hate, 
enabled it to do these things and the same tremendous 
power will have only another triumph when opportunity 
becomes the equal inheritance of every American. 
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Rejoice, therefore, and be exceeding glad whenever 
wages are raised or the government takes over a rail- 
road, or makes a fresh recognition of the position of 
labor in the social world, for these are gropings, how- 
ever blind, toward the goal we shall have to reach. 
They are some kind of effort under the increasing 
pressure to find a more equitable basis for the distri- 
bution of the products of industry ; they are some rec- 
ognition of the fact that in production labor, being 
first in importance, should be first in reward. Along 
that road we are destined to travel ; foolish and futile 
it would be to hang back. 

Lpoking over the most tremendous and dazzling 
changes the war has brought us, things already accom- 
plished or on their way, and better than we had dared 
to hope for, it is a fair conclusion that every man that 
aided the Allies* side was serving humanity in a way 
to make him thank God for the marvelous opportunity. 
Those that served on the battlefield and those that 
served at home, every man that drove a rivet and every 
man that turned a shell, those that gave their time and 
money to the government and those that gave their 
labor and thought, — each gave what he had to give. 
No greater service was ever performed than by those 
that supported, in the face of a vi^^nt opposition, 
the entry of the United States infothe war. Those 
that laid down their lives in this cause died to bring 
about the greatest advance mankind has ever made. 
The issue of the war hung between freedom for all 
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mankind and enslavement for all mankind. All peo- 
ple in all lands for all time will be the freer and 
happier because the victory was for freedom. Fathers 
and mothers that gave their sons to the Republic may 
well lay this to their hearts. So far in the world's 
progress the price of liberty has been sacrifice. The 
gain of the sacrifice in this war is a new light in all 
the world, a new hope in men's hearts. 
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